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CHAPTER I 

MR CROSBIE GOES INTO THE CITY 

a 

tt T>y£ known the City now for more than ten years, 
-L Mr Crosbie, and I never knew money to be so tight 
as it IS at this moment The best commercial bills gomg 
can't be done tmder nine, and any other kind of paper 
can't so much as get itself looked at " Thus spoke Mr 
Musselboro He was seated m Dobbs Broughton's arm- 
chair in Dobbs Broughton's room in Hook Court, on the 
hmd legs of which he was balancing himself comfort- 
ably , and he was commumcating his experience in City 
matters to our old friend, Adolphus Crosbie, — of whom 
we may surmise that he would not have been there, at 
that moment, m Hook Court, if things had been going 
well with him. It was now past eleven o'clock, and he 
should have been at his office at the West End His 
position in his office was no doubt high enough to place 
him beyond the reach of any special inquiry as to such 
absences , but it is generally felt that wfien the Crosbies 
of th^ West End have calls into the City about noon, 
thmg^ in the world are not gomg well with them. The 
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' man who goes into the City to look for money is gener^- 
ally one who does not know where to get money when he 
wants at, Mr Musselboro on this occasion kept his hat 
on his head, and there was something in the Way in which 
he balanced his chair which Was in itself an offence to 
Mr, Crosbie's personal dignity. It was hardly as yet 
two months since Mr Dobbs Broughton had assured 
him in that very room that there need not be the slightest 
anxiety about his bill Of course it could be renewed, 
— ^the commission being duly paid As Mr Dobbs 
Broughton explained on that occasion, that was his 
business There was nothing he liked so much as re- 
newing bills for such customers as Mr Crosbie , and he 
was very candid at that meetmg, explaining how he did 
this branch of his business, raising money on his own 
credit at four or five per cent , and lending it on his 
own judgment at eight or nme Mr Crosbie did not 
feel himself then called upon to exclaim that what he 
was called upon to pay was about twelve, perfectly 
understanding the comfort and grace of euphony , but 
he had turned it over m his mind, considering whether 
twelve per cent was not more than he ought to be 
mulcted for the accommodation he wanted Now, at 
the moment, he would have been glad to get it from 
Mr. Musselboro, without further Words, for twenty 
Things had much changed with Adolphus Crosbie 
when he was driven to make morning visits to such a one 
as Mr Musselboro with the view of having a bill renewed 
for two hundred and fifty pounds In his early life he 
had always had the ment of being a careful man as to 
money. In some other respects he had gone astray very 
foohshly, — as has been partly explained in our earlier 
chapters ; but up to the date of his marriage with Lady 
Alexandnna de Courcy he' had never had dealings m 
Hook Court or in any such locahty Money troubles 
had then come upon him Lady Alexandnna, being 
the daughter of a countess, had high ideas , and when, 
very shortly after his mamage, he had submitted to a 
separation from his noble wife, he had found himself 
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and his income to be tied up inextricably in the hands of 
one Mr Mortimer Gazebee, a lawyer who had mamed 
one of his wife's sisters It was not that Mr. Gazebee 
was dishonest, nor did Crosbie suspect him of dis- 
honesty ; but the lawyer was so Wedded to the interest 
of the noble family with which he was connected, that he 
worked for them all as an infenor spider might be sup- 
posed to work, which, from the infirmity of its nature, 
was compelled by its instincts to be catching flies always 
for supenor spiders Mr Mortimer Gazebee had in this 
way entangled Mr. Crosbie in his web on behalf of those 
noble spiders, the De Courcys, and our poor fnend, in 
his endeavour to fight his way through the web, had 
fallen into the hands of the Hook Court firm of Mrs 
Van Siever, Dobbs Broughton, and Musselboro 

Mr. Broughton told me when I Was last here," said 
Crosbie, that there would be no difficulty about it." 

" And it was renewed then , wasn't it ^ " 

" Of course it was, — ^for two months. But he was 
speaking of a continuation of renewal " 

" I'm afraid we can't do it, Mr Crosbie I'm afraid 
we can't, indeed. Money is so awfifily tight " 

" Of course I must pay what you choose to charge me ” 
" It isn't that, Mr Crosbie The bill is out for collec- 
tion, and must be collected In times like these we must 
draw ourselves in a little, you know Two hundred and 
fifty pounds isn't a great deal of money, you will say ; 
but every little helps, you know , and, feides, of course 
we go upon a system Business is business, and must 
not be made pleasure of I should have had a great deal 
of pleasure in doing this for you, but it can't be donoin 
the way of business." 

When Will Broughton be here ^ " 

'' He may be in at any time ; — can't say when. I 
suppose he's down at the court now " 

" What court ^ " 

Capel Court." 

'' I suppose I can see him there ^ ” said Crosbie. 

If you catch him you can see him, of course. But 
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what good Will that do you, Mr. Crosbie ? I tell you 
that we can't do it for you If Broughton was here this 
moment it couldn't make the slightest difference " 

Now Mr Crosbie had an idea that Mr. Musselboro, 
though he sat in Dobbs Broughton's seat and kept on 
his hat, and balanced his chair on two legs, was in truth 
nothing more than a clerk He did not quite understand 
the manner in which the affairs of the establishment 
Were worked, though he had been informed that Mrs. 
Van Siever was one of the partners. That Dobbs 
Broughton Was the managing man, who really did the 
busmess, he was convinced , and he did not therefore 
hke to be answered peremptonly by such a one as Mussel- 
boro I should wish to see Mr Broughton," he said. 

"You can call again, — or you can go down to the 
court if you like it. But you may take this as an answer 
from me that the bill can't be renewed by us " At this 
moment the door of the room was opened, and Dobbs 
Broughton himself came into it. His face Was not at 
aU pleasant, and any one might have seen with half an 
eye that the money-market was a great deal tighter 
than he hked it to be " Here is Mr. Crosbie here, — 
about that bill," said Musselboro, 

" Mr Crosbie must take up his bill ; that's all," said 
Dobbs Broughton, 

" But it doesn't suit me to tate it up," said Crosbie. 

" Then you must take it up without smting you," said 
Dobbs Broughton. 

It might have been seen, I said, with half an eye, that 
Me Broughton did not like the state of the money- 
market ; and it might also be seen with the other half 
that he had been endeavouring to mitigate the bitter- 
ness of his dislike by alcoholic aid. Musselboro at once 
perceived that his patron and partner was half drunk, 
and Crosbie was aware that he had been drinking. But, 
nevertheless, it was necessary that something more 
shoidd be said. The bill would be due to-morrow, — 
was payable at Crosbie's bankers; and, as Mr. Crosbie 
too well knew, there were no funds there for the purpose. 
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And there were other purposes, very needful, fot which ’ 
Mr. Crosbie's funds were at the present moment un- 
fortunately by no means sufficient. He stood for a 
few moments thinking what he would do ; — ^whether he 
would leave the drunken man and his office and let the 
bill take its chance, or whether he would make one more 
e:ffort for an arrangement He did not for a moment 
believe that Broughton himself was subject to any 
pecuniary difficulty Broughton lived in a big house, 
as nch men live, and had a name for commercial success. 
It never occurred to Crosbie that it was a matter of 
great moment to Dobbs Broughton himself that the bill 
should be taken up Crosbie stiU thought that Mussel- 
boro was his special enemy, and that Broughton had 
joined Musselboro in his hostihty simply because he was 
too drunk to know better You might, at any rate, 
answer me civilly, Mr Broughton,” he said 
” I know nothing about civihty with things as they 

are at present,” said Broughton, Civil by * There's 

nothing so civil as paying money when you owe it. 
Musselboro, reach me down the decanter and some 
^ glasses. Perhaps Mr. Crosbie will wet his whistle ” 

He don’t want any wme, — ^nor you either,” said 
Musselboro 

What’s up now ^ ” said Broughton, staggering across 
the room towards a cupboard, m which it was his custom 
to keep a provision of that comfort which he needed at 
the present moment. I suppose I may stand a glass 
of wine to a fellow m my own room, if I like it.” 

I will take no wine, thank you,” said Crosbie. 

Then you can do the other thing. When I ask a 
gentleman to take a glass of wine, there is no compulsion. 
But about the biU there is compulsion Do you under- 
stand that ? You may drmk, or let it alone ; but pay 
you must. Why, Mussy, what d’ye thmk^ — ^there’s 
Carter, Ricketts, and Carter , — ^I’m blessed if Carter just 
now didn’t beg for two months, as though two months 
would be aU the world to him, and that for a trumpery 
five hundred pounds* I never saw money like it is now ; 
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never To this appeal, Musselboro made no reply, not 
canng, perhaps, at the present moment to sustain his 
partner He still balanced himself in his chair, and still 
kept his hat on his head. Even Mr. Crosbie began 
to perceive that Mr Musselboro's genius was m the 
ascendant m Hook Court 

I can hardly believe,'' said Crosbie, '' that things can 
be so bad that I cannot have a bill for two hundred and 
fifty pounds renewed when I am willing to pay for the 
accommodation I have not done much m the way of 
bills, but I never had one dishonoured yet " 

Don't let this be the first,” said Dobbs Broughton. 

Not if I can prevent it,” said Crosbie " But, to tell 
you the truth, Mr Broughton, my bill will be dishonoured 
unless I can have it renewed If it does not suit you to 
do it, I suppose you can recommend me to some one who 
can make it convenient ” 

'' Why don't you go to your bankers ? ” said Mussel- 
boro. 

I never did ask my bankers for an3d:hmg of the kind ” 
'' Then you should try what your credit with them is 
worth,” sard Broughton “ It isn't worth much here, as 
you can perceive Ha, ha, ha • ” 

Crosbie, when he heard this, became very angry , and 
Musselboro, perceivmg this, got out of his chair, so that 
he might be m readmess to prevent any violence, if 
violence were attempted. ** It really is no good you're 
staying here,” he said. ” You see that Broughton has 
been (tokmg There's no knowmg what he may say 
or do ” 

You be blowed,” said Broughton, who had taken the 
arm-chair as soon as Musselboro had left it 

But you may beheve me in the way of business,” 
contmued Musselboro, ” when I tell you that it really 
does not suit us to renew the bill. We're pressed our- 
selves, and we must press others ” 

And who wiH do it for me ? ” said Crosbie, almost in 
despair. • 

There are Burton and Bangles there, the wine- 
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merchants dovm m the yard , perhaps they may’accom- 
Hiodate you It’s all in their line , but I’m told they 
charge uncommon dear ” 

“ I don’t know Messrs, Burton and Bangles,” said 
Crosbie. 

“ That needn’t stand in your way You tell them 
where you come from, and they’ll make mquny. If 
they thmk it’s about nght, they’ll give you the money ; 
and if they don’t they won’t ” 

Mr Crosbie then left the office without exchangmg 
another word with Dobbs Broughton, and went down 
mto Hook Court As he descended the stairs he turned 
over in his mind the propnety of gomg to Messrs Burton 
and Bangles with the view of rehevmg himself from his 
present difficulty He knew that it was rumous Deal- 
mgs even with such men as Dobbs Broughton and Mussel- 
boro, whom he presumed to be milder m their greed than 
Burton and Bangles, were, all of them, steps on the 
road to rum. But what was he to do ? If his bill were 
dishonoured, the fact would certainly become known at 
his office, and he might even ultimately be arrested In 
the doorway at the bottom of the stairs he stood for some 
moments, loolang over at Burton and Bangles’, and he 
did not at all hke the aspect of the estabhshment. In- 
side the office he could see a man standmg with a dgar 
m his mouth, very resplendent with a new hat, — with a 
«hat remarkable for the bold upward curve of its ran, 
and man was copiously decorated with a cham and 
seals hanging about widely over his waistcoat. He was 
Iftaning with his back agamst the counter, and was talk- 
ing to some one on the other side of it. There was 
■ “isomething m the man's look and manner that was utterly 
repulsive to Crosbie. He was more vulgar to the eye 
even than Musselboro, and his voice, which Crosbie 
could hear as he stood m the other doorway, was almost 
as detestable as that of Dobbs Broughton m his drunken- 
ness. Crosbie did not doubt that this was either Burton 
or Bangles, and that the man standmg inside was either 
Bangles or Burton He could not bring himsdf to accost 
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these men and tell them of his necessities, and propose 
to t h>=‘F» that they should relieve him In spite of whar 
Mosselboro had just said to him, he could not beheve it 
possible that he should succeed, were he to do so with- 
out some mtroduction So he left Hook Court and went 
out into the lane, heanng as he went the loud voice of 
the maTi with the tumed-up hat and the chain 
But what was he to do ? At the outset of his pecu- 
mary troubles, when he first found it necessary to liti- 
gate some question with the De Courcy people, and 
withstand the web which Mortimer Gazebee wove so 
assiduously, his own attorney had mtroduced him to 
Dobbs Broughton, and the assistance which he had 
needed had come to him, at any rate, without trouble 
He did not espeaally hke Mr Broughton , and when 
Mr Broughton first invited him to come and eat a httle 
bit of dinner, he had told himself with painful remorse 
that m lus early days he had been accustomed to eat 
his httle bits of dmner with people of a different kind 
But there had been nothmg really pamful m this. Smce 
his mamage with a daughter of the De Courcys, — ^by 
which marriage he had intended to climb to the highest 
pmnade of soaal eating and dnnkmg, — ^he had gradu- 
ally found himself to be fallmg m the scale of such 
matters, and could bnng himself to dine with a Dobbs 
Broughton without any violent pain. But now he had 
fallen so low that Dobbs Broughton had insulted him, 
and he was in such distress that he did not know where 
to turn for ten pounds. Mr. Gazebee had beaten him at 
litigation, and his own lawyer had advised him that it 
wt^d be foolish to try the matter further In his mar- 
riage with the noble daughter of the De Courcys he 
allowed the framers of the De Courcy settlement to 
tie him up in such a way that now, even when chance 
had done so much for him in freeing him from his wife, 
he was still bound to the De Coiircy faction. Money 
had been paid away, — on his behalf, as alleged by Mr 
Gazebeer— like runnmg water; money for furmture, 
money for the lease of a house, money when he had been 
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separated from his wife, money while she was hving-" 
abroad. It had seemed to him that he had been made 
to pay for the entire support of the female moiety of the 
De Courcy family which had settled itsdf at Baden- 
Baden, from the day, and in some respects from before 
the day, on which his wife had joined that moiety. He 
had done all in his power to struggle against these pay- 
ments, but every such struggle had only cost him more 
money. Mr Gazebee had written to him the civilest 
notes, but every note seemed to cost him money, — 
every word of each note seemed to find its way into some 
bill. His wife had died and her body had been brought 
back, with all the pomp befittmg the body of an earl’s 
daughter, that it might be laid with the old De Courcy 
dust, — ^at his expense The embalming of her dear re- 
mains had cost a wondrous sum, and was a terrible blow 
upon him. All these items were showered upon him by 
Mr Gazebee with the most courteously worded demancfe 
for settlement as soon as convement. And then, when 
he apphed that Lady Alexandnna’s small fortune should 
be made over to him, — accordmg to a certain agreement 
tmder which he had made over all his possessions to his 
wife, should she have survived him, — ^Mr Gazebee ex- 
pressed a mild opmion that he Was wrong m his law, and 
blandly recommended an amicable lawsuit The ami- 
cable lawsmt was earned on His own lawyer seemed 
to throw him over. Mr. Gazebee was successful m every- 
thing No money came to him. Money was demanded 
from him on old scores and on new scores, — and all that 
he received to console him for what he had lost Was a 
mourning nng with his wife’s hair, — for whidi, with 
sundry other mourmng nngs, he had to pay, — and an 
introduction to Mr. Dobbs Broughton. To Mr. Dobbs 
Broughton he owed five hundred pounds; and as re- 
garded a bill for the one-half of that sum which was 
due to-morrow, Mr. Dobbs Broughton had refused to 
grant him renewal for a single month ! 

I know no more uncoinfortable walking than that 
which falls to the lot of men who go mto the Cil^r to look 
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for money, and who find none Of all the lost steps 
trodden by men, surely the steps lost after that fashion 
are the most melancholy It is not only that they are 
so vain, but that they are accompanied by so killing a 
sense of shame 1 To wait about m dingy rooms, which 
look on to bare walls, and are approached through some 
Hook Court , or to keep appointments at a low coffee- 
house, towhich trystings the money-lender will not trouble 
himself to come unless it pleases him , to be civil, almost 
suppliant, to a cunning knave whom the borrower loathes, 
to be refiied thrice, and then cheated with his eyes open 
on the fourth attempt , to subnut himself to ^garity 
of the foulest kind, and to have to seem to like it , to 
be badgered, reviled, and at last accused of want of 
honesty by the most fraudulent of mankind , and at 
the same time to be clearly conscious of the rmn that is 
conung, — ^this is the fate of him who goes into the City 
to find money, not knowing where it is to be found f 
Crosbie went along the lane into Lombard Street, 
and then he stood stiU for a moment to think. Though 
he knew a good deal of affairs m general, he did not quite 
know what would happen to him if his bill should be 
dishonoured That somebody would bnng it to him 
noted, and require him instantly to put his hand into his 
pocket and bnng out the amount of the bill, plus the 
amount of certain expenses, he thought that he did know. 
And he knew that were he in trade he would become a 
bankrupt , and he Was Well aware that such an occur- 
rence would prove him to be msolvent. But he did not 
know what his creditors would immediately have tiie 
power of doing. That the fact of the bill having been 
dishonoured would reach the Board under which he 
served, — ^and, therefore, also the fact that he had had 
recourse to such bill transactions, — this alone was enough 
to fill him with dismay In early hfe he had carried his 
head so high, he had been so much more than a mere 
Government clerk, that the idea of the coining disgrace 
almost kjlled him. Would it not be Well that he should 
put an end to himself, and thus escape ^ What was 
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ihere in the world now for which it was worth his while 
tr> live ^ Lily, whom he had once gained, and by that 
gain had placed himself high in all hopes of happiness 
and riches, — whom he had then thrown away from him, 
and who had again seemed to be almost within his reach, 
— ^Lily had so refused him that he knew not how to 
approach her with a further prayer And, had she not 
refused him, how could he have told her of his load of 
debt ? As he stood at the comer where the lane runs 
into Lombard Street, he came for a while to think almost 
more of Lily than of his rejected bill. Then, as he 
thought of both his misfortunes together, he asked him- 
self whether a pistol would not conveniently put an end 
to them together. 

At that moment a loud, harsh voice greeted his ear 

Hallo, Crosbie, what brings you so far east ^ One 
does not often see you in the City '' It was the voice 
of Sir RafSe Buffle^ which m former days had been very 
odious to Crosbie's ears , — ^for Sir Raffle Buffle had once 
been the presiding genius of the office to which Crosbie 
still belonged 

** No, indeed, not very often," said Crosbie, smiling. 
Who can tell, who has not felt it, the pain that goes to 
the forcing of such smiles ^ But Sir Raffle was not an 
acutely observant person, and did not see that anything 
was wrong 

I suppose you're doing a little business ? " said Sir 
Raffle. '^If a man has kept a tnfle of money by him, 
this certainly is the time for turning it^ You have always 
been Wide awake about such things " 

No, indeed," said Crosbie If he could only make 
up his mind that he would shoot himself, would it not 
be a pleasant thing to inflict some condign pimishment 
on this odious man before he left the world But 
Crosbie knew that he was not going to shoot himself, 
and he knew also that he had no power of inflicting 
condign punishment on Sir Raffle Buffle. He could 
only hate the man, and curse him inwardly. 

Ahi ha ! " said Sir Raffle. You wouldn't be here 
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you kneW where a good thing is to be picked up 
But I must be o& I’m on the Rocky Mountam Cana 
Company Directory. I'm not above taking my tvo 
guineas a day Good-bye, my boy Remember me to 
old Optimist." And so Sir RafEle passed on, leaving 
Crosbie still standing at the comer of the lane. 

\^at was he to do ? This mterraption had at least 
seemed to dnve Lily from his mind, and to send his 
ideas back to the consideration of his pecuniary diffi- 
culties. He thought of his own bank, a West End estab- 
lishment at which he was personally known to many of 
the clerks, and where he had been heretofore treated with 
great consideration. But of late his balances had been 
very low, and more than once he had been reminded 
that he had overdrawn his account He knew well that 
the distmguished firm of Bounce, Bounce, and Bounce 
would not cash a bill for him or lend him money Without 
secunty. He did not even dare to ask them to do so 
On a sudden he jumped mto a cab, and was dnven 
back to his office. A thought had come upon him. He 
would throw himself upon the kindness of a fnend there. 
Hitherto he had contnved to hold his head so high above 
the clerks below him, so high before the Commissioners 
who were above him, that none there suspected him to 
be a man in difficulty. It not seldom happens that a 
man’s character stands too high for his interest, — so lugh 
that it cannot be maintained, and so high that any fall 
wiU be dangerous. And so it was with Crosbie and his 
character at the General Committee Office. The man 
to whom he was now thinking of appljnng as his fnend 
was a certain Mr Butterwell, who had been his prede- 
cessor in the secretary's chair, and who now filled the 
less onerous but more dignified position of a Commissioner. 
Mr. Crosbie had somewhat despsed Mr. Butterwell, and 
had of late years hot been averse to showing that he did 
so Hp had jBidtterwell, and Mr. Butter- 

well, dnven to hi|wite’ en^s, had ined a fall or two with 
him. In ^31 tfaes^stra^es Crosbie had had the b^t of 
It, and Butterwell had gone to the waU. Nevertheless, 
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for the sake of official decency, and from certain wise ** 
remembrances of the sources of official comfort and 
official discomfort, Mr Butterwell had always maintained 
a, show of outward friendship with the secretary They 
smiled and were gracious, called each other Butterwell 
md Crosbie, and abstained from all cat-and-dog absurd- 
ties Nevertheless, it was the frequently expressed 
Dpimon of every clerk in the ofiice that Mr Butterwell 
lated Mr, Crosbie like poison This was the man to 
vhom Crosbie suddenly made up his mind that he would 
aave recourse 

As he was driven back to his ojBSce he resolved that he 
vould make a plunge at once at the difficulty. He knew 
:hat Butterwell was fairly nch, and he knew also that he 
vas good-natured, — ^with that sort of sleepy good-nature 
vhich IS not active for philanthropic purposes, but which 
iislikes to incur the pain of refusing And then Mr. 
Butterwell was nervous, and if the thing was managed 
veil, he might be cheated out of an assent, before time 
lad been given him m which to pluck up courage for 
refusing. But Crosbie doubted his own courage also, — 
[eanng that if he gave himself time for hesitation he 
vould hesitate, and that, hesitating, he would feel the 
temble disgrace of the thing and not do it. So, without 
joing to his own desk, or ndding himself of his hat, he 
vent at once to Butterwell's room. When he opened 
the door, he found Mr. Butterwell alone, reading the 
Ttmes. ''Butterwell,'* said he, beginning to speak 
before he had even closed the door, " I have come to you 
in great distress. I wonder whether you can help me ; 

[ want you to lend me five hundred pounds ^ It must 
be for not less than three months " 

Mr Butterwell dropped the paper from his hands and 
stared at the secretary 
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CHAPTER IL 

I SUPPOSE I MUST LET YOU HAVE TT/* 

Crosbie had been prepanng the exact words with which 
he assailed Mr Butterwell for the last quarter of an hour 
before they were uttered There is always a difficulty 
in the choice, not only of the words with which money 
should be borrowed, but of the fashion after which they 
should be spoken There is the slow, dehberate manner, 
in using which the borrower attempts to carry the 
wished-for lender along with him by force of argument, 
and to prove that the desire to borrow shows no impru- 
dence on his own part, and that a tendency to lend will 
show none on the part of the intended lender. It may 
be said that this mode fails oftener than any other. 
There is the piteous manner, — the plea for commisera- 
tion. '' My dear fellow, unless you will see me thiough 
now, upon my word I shall be very badly off And tins 
manner may be divided again into two There is the 
plea piteous with a he, and the plea piteous with a truth 
You shall have it again in two months as sure as the 
sun rises/' That is generally the plea piteous with a he 
Or it may be as follows : It is only fair to say that I 
don't quite know when I can pay back " This is the 
plea piteous with a truth, and upon the whole I think 
that this IS generally the most successful mode of borrow- 
ing And there is the assured demand, — which betokens 
a close intimacy. Old fellow, can you let me have 
thirty pounds ^ No ^ Just put your name, then, on 
the back of this, and I'll get it done in the City." The 
worst of that manner is, that the bill so often does not get 
itself done in the City Then there is the sudden attack, 
— that being the manner to which Crosbie had recourse 
in the present instance That there are other modes of 
borrowing by means of which youth becomes indebted 
to age, and love to respect, and ignorance to experience. 
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IS a matter of course It will be understood that I am ' 
here speaking only of borrowing and lending between the 
Butterwells and the Crosbies of the world '' I have 
come to you in great distress/" said Crosbie I wonder 
whether you can help me I want you to lend me five 
hundred pounds Mr Butterwell, when he heard the 
words, dropped the paper which he was reading from 
his hand, and stared at Crosbie over his spectacles 

Five hundred pounds,"" he said. '' Dear me, Crosbie, 
that’s a large sum of money ” 

" Yes, it IS, — 2 l very large sum Half that is what I 
want at once, but I shall want the other half in a 
month ’" 

I thought that you were always so much above the 
world in money matters Gracious me , — ^nothing that 
I have heard for a long time has astonished me more 
I don’t know why, but I always thought that you had 
your things so very snug "" 

Crosbie was aware that he had made one very great 
step towards success The idea had been presented to 
Mr. Butterwell’s mind, and had not been instantly 
rejected as a scandalously iniqmtous idea, as an idea to 
which no reception could be given for a moment Crosbie 
had not been treated as was the needy knife-grinder, and 
had ground to stand upon while he urged his request “ I 
have been so pressed since my marriage,’" he said, that 
it has been impossible for me to keep tlnngs straight "" 

But Lady Alexandrina 

** Yes, of course ; I know I do not like to trouble 
ydu with my pnvate affairs , — there is nothing, I think, 
so bad as washing one’s dirty hnen in pubhc , — ^but the 
truth is, that I am only now free from the rapacity of the 
De ODurcys You would hardly beheve me if I told you 
what I’ve had to pay. What do you think of two hundred 
and forty-five pounds for bringing her body over here, 
and burying it at De Courcy ^ "" 

I'd have left it where it was/' 

And so would I You don't suppose I ordered it to J 
be done. Poor dear thing* If it could do her any good,* 
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God knows I \TOuld not begrudge it We had a bad 
time of it when we were together, but I would have 
spared nothing for her, ahve or dead, that was reasonable. 
But to make me pay for brmging the body over here, 
when I never had a shilhng with her i By George, it was 
too bad And that oaf John de Courcy, — had to pay 
his travelhng bill too ” 

“ He didn't come to be buned , — did he ^ ” 

“It’s too disgusting to talk of, Butterwell, it is 
indeed And when I asked for her money that was 
settled upon me, — ^it was only two thousand pounds, — 
they made me go to law, and it seems there was no two 
thousand pounds to settle If I hke, I can have another 
lawsmt with the sisters, when the mother is dead Oh, 
Butterwell, I have made such a fool of myseK I have 
come to such shipwreck > Oh, Butterwell, if you could 
but know it all ” 

“ Are you free from the De Courc57s now ? ” 

“I owe Gazebee, the man who married the other 
woman, over a thousand pounds But I pay that off at 
two hundred a year, and he has a pohcy on my hfe." 

“ What do you owe that for ? “ 

“Don’t ask me Not that I mind teUing you; 

furniture, and the lease of a house, and his biU for the 

mamage settlement, — d- hirn ” 

God bless me They seem to have been very hard 
upon you ’’ 

“A man doesn’t marry an earl’s daughter for nothing, 
ButterweU And then to think what I lost 1 It can\ 
^ helped now, you know As a man makes his bed 
he must he on it. I am sometimes so mad with myself 
when I think over it all,— that I should hke to blow mv 
brains out ’’ 

“ You must not talk m that way, Crosbie. I hate to 
hear a man talk hke that " 

I don t mean that I shall. I’m too much of a coward, 

I fancy. A man who desires to soften another man's 
heart, should always abuse hunself In softemng a 
woman s heart, he should abuse her. " But hfe has fen 
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SO bitter with me for the last three years 1 I haven't had 
an hour of comfort , — not an hour I don't know why 
I should trouble you with all this, Butterwell Oh, — 
about the money , yes ; that's just how I stand I owed 
Gazebee something over a thousand pounds, which is 
arranged as I have told you Then there were debts, due 
by my wife,~at least some of them were, I suppose, — ^and 
that horrid, ghastly funeral, — ^and debts, I don't doubt, 
due by the cursed old countess. At any rate, to get 
myself clear, I raised something over four hundred pounds, 
and now I owe five, which must be paid, part to-morrow, 
and the remainder this day month " 

And you've no security ^ " 

Not a rag, not a shred, not a line, not an acre. 
There's my salary, and after paying Gazebee what comes 
due to him, I can manage to let you have the money 
within twelve months, — that is, if you can lend it me. 
I can just do that and hve , and if you will assist me 
with the money, I will do so That's what I've brought 
myself to by my own folly " 

Five hundred pounds is such a large sum of money " 
Indeed it is " 

“ And without any security * ” 

I know, Butterwell, that I've no nght to ask for it. 
I feel that. Of course I should pay you what interest you 
please ” 

“ Money's about seven now,” said Butterwell. 

I've not the slightest objection to seven per cent 
said Crosbie. 

But that’s on secunty,” said Butterwell 
You can name your own terms,” said Crosbie. 

Mr. Butterwell got out of his chair, and walked about 
the room with his hands m his pockets. He was thinkmg 
at that moment what Mrs. Butterwell would say to him. 
** Will an answer do to-morrow morning ^ ” he said I 
would much rather have it to-day,” said Crosbie. Thm 
Mr. Butterwell took another turn about the room. I 
suppose I must let you have it,” he said. 

Butterwell,” said Crosbie, I'm eternally obliged to 
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yott, ,It's hardly too much to say that youVe saved me 

from rum " 

"" Of course I was joking about interest/" said Butter- 
well “ Five per cent is the proper thing You"d better 
let me have a little acknowledgment I'll give you the 
first half to-morrow/" 

They were genuine tears which filled Crosbie’s eyes, 
as he seized hold of the semor's hands Butterwdl,"" 
he said, “ what am I to say to you ^ "" 

Nothmg at all, — ^nothing at all "" 

Your kindness makes me feel that I ought not to 
have come to you "" 

'' Oh, nonsense By-the-bye, would you mind teUing 
Thompson to bnng those papers to me which I gave him 
yesterday ^ I promised Optimist I would read them 
before three, and it"s past two now "" So saying he sat 
himself down at his table, and Crosbie felt that he was 
bound to leave the room 

Mr. Butterwell, when he was left alone, did not read 
the papers which Thompson brought him, but sat, 
mstead, thinking of his five hundred pounds. Just put 
them down,"’ he said to Thompson So the papers were 
put down, and there they lay all that day and all the 
next. Then Thompson took them away again, and it 
is to be hoped that somebody read them Five hundred 
pounds ! It was a large sum of money, and Crosbie was 
a man for whom Mr Butterwell in truth felt no very 
strong affection Of course he must have it now,"" 
he said to himself. “ But where should I be if anything 
happened to him ? "" And then he remembered that Mrs. 
Butterwell especially dishked Mr. Crosbie, — disliked him 
because she knew that he snubbed her husband “ But 
it"s hard to refuse, when one man has known another for 
more than ten years/’ Then he comforted some- 

what with the reflection, that Crosbie would no doubt 
make himself more pleasant for the future than he iiad 
done lately, and with a second reflection, that Crosbie’s 
hfe was a good life, — ^md with a third, as to his own 
great goodness, in assisting a brother officer. Never- 
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theless, as he sat looking out of the onmihus window, 
on his ]oumey home to Putney, he was not altogether 
comfortable in his mind, Mrs Butterwell was a very 
prudent woman 

But Crosbie was very comfortable in his mind on that 
afternoon He had hardly dared to hope for success, 
but he had been successful He had not even thought 
of Butterwell as a possible fountain of supply, till his 
mind had been brought back to the affairs of his of&ce, 
by the voice of Sir Raffle Buffle at the comer of the 
street The idea that his bill would be dishonoured, 
and that tidings of his insolvency would be conveyed 
to the Commissioners at his Board, had been dreadful 
to him. The way in which he had been treated by 
Mussdboro and Dobbs Broughton had made him hate 
City men, and what he supposed to be City ways Now 
there had come to him a rehef which suddenly made 
everything fed hght He could almost think of Mr. 
Mortimer Gazebee without disgust Perhaps after all 
there might be some happiness yet in store for him 
Might it not be possible that Lily would yet accept him 
in spite of the chiUing letter, — ^the freezing letter which 
he had received from Lily's mother ^ Of one thmg he 
was quite certain If ever he had an opportunity of 
pleading his own cause with her, he certamly would tell 
her everjthing respecting his own money difficulties 
In that last resolve I think we may say that he was 
nght. If Lily would ever hsten to him again at aU, 
she certainly would not be deterred from manying him 
by his own story of his debts. 


CHAPTER III. 

lily bale goes to lonbon. 

One morning towards the end of March the squire 
rapped at the window of the drawing-room of the Small 
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Hous&, in which Mrs Dale and her daughter were sitting 
He had a letter in his hand, and both Lily and hex mother 
knew that he had come down to speak about the con- 
tents of the letter It was always a sign of good-humour 
on the squire’s part, this rapping at the window. When 
it became necessary to him in his gloomy moods to see 
his sister-m-law, he would wnte a note to her, and she 
would go across to him at the Great House At other 
times, if, as Lily would say, he was just then neither 
sweet nor bitter, he would go round to the front door 
and knock, and be admitted after the manner of ordinary 
people, but when he was rmnded to make himself 
thoroughly pleasant, he would come and rap at the 
^wmg-room wmdow, as he was doing now 
“ I’ll let you in, uncle , wait a moment,” said Lily, 
as she unlxilted the wmdow which opened out upon the 
lawn. “ It’s dreadfully cold, so come m as fast as you 
can 

‘‘ It's not cold at all/* said the squire '' It's more 
like spnng than any morning weVe had yet. Fve been 
sitting without a fire " 

You won't catch us without one for the next two 
months, will he, mamma? You have got a letter, 
uncle Is it for us to see ? " 

''Well, — ^yes; I've brought it down to show you. 
Mary, what do you thmk is going to happen ? " 

A terrible idea occurred to Mrs Dale at that moment, 
but she was much too wise to give it expression. Could 
it be possible that the squire was going to make a fool 
of himself and get mamed ? ‘‘lam very bad at guessing/' 
said Mrs. Dale " You had better tell us " 

" Bernard is gomg to be mamed," said Lily. 

" How did you know ? " said the squire 
" I didn't Imow. I only guessed " 

" Then you've guessed nght," said the squire, a little 
annexed at having his news thus taken out of his mouth. 

" 1 am so glad," said Mrs. Dale ; " and I know from 
your manner that you hke the match " 

'"Well, — ^yes. I don't know the young lady* but I 
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think that upon the whole I do hke it. It’s quit^ tune, 
you know, that he got mamed ” 

“ He’s not thirty yet,” said Mrs. Dale. 

He will be, in a month or two ” 

” And who is it, uncle ^ ” 

'' Well , — ^as you’re so good at guessing, 1 suppose you 
can guess that ^ ” 

'' It’s not that Miss Partridge he used to talk about ^ ” 
No ; it’s not Miss Partndge, — I’m glad to say I 
don’t believe that the Partndges have a shilling among 
them ” 

“ Then I suppose it’s an heiress ^ ” said Mrs Dale. 

“ No ; not an heiress ; but she will have some money 
of hei own. And she has connections in Barsetshire, 
which makes it pleasant ” 

” Connections in Barsetshire ^ Who can it be ? ” said 
Lily. 

‘‘ Her name is Emily Dunstable,” said the squire, 
and she is the niece of that Miss Dunstable who married 
Dr Thome and who hves at Chaldicotes ” 

She was the woman who had millions upon milhons,” 
said Lily, all got by selling ointment ” 

“ Never mind how it was got,” said the squire angrily. 
Miss Dunstable mamed most respectably, and has 
always made a most excellent use of her money.” 

And wiU Bernard’s wife have all her fortune ? 
asked Lily 

She wiU have twenty thousand pounds the day she 
mames, and I suppose that will be all ” 

** And quite enough, too,” said Mrs. Dale 
” It seems that old Dr. Dunstable, as he was called, who, 
as Lily says, sold the ointment, quarrelled with his son or 
with his son’s widow, and left nothing either to her or 
her child. The mother is dead, and the aunt. Dr. Thorne’s 
wife, has always provided for the child TThat’s bow it 
is, and Bernard is going to marry her. They are to be 
mamed at Chaldicotes in May ” 

I am delighted to hear it,” said Mrs. Dale 

I’ve known Dr. Thome for the last forty years ; ” 
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and the squire now spoke in a low, melancholy tone. 
''IVe wntten to him to say that the young people 
shall have the old place up there to themselves if they 
like it 

‘‘ What ^ and turn you out ’’ said Mrs. Dale. 

That would not matter/' said the squire 

'' You'd have to come and hve with us/' said Lily, 
taking him by the hand 

'' It doesn't matter much now where I live/' said the 
squire 

'‘Bernard will never consent to that/' said Mrs 
Dale 

" I wonder whether she'll ask me to be a bridesmaid ^ " 
said Lily " They say that Chaldicotes is such a pretty 
place, and I should see all the Barsetshire people that 
I've been hearing about from Grace Poor Grace t I 
know that the Grantlys and the Thornes are very 
intimate. Fancy Bernard having twenty thousand 
pounds from the making of ointment * " 

" What does it matter to you where it comes from ? " 
said the squire, half m anger 

Not in the least , only it sounds so odd I do hope 
she's a nice girl " 

Then the squire produced a photograph of Emily 
Dunstable which his nephew had sent to him, and they 
all pronounced her to be very pretty, to be very much 
hke a lady, and to be very good-humoured The squire 
was evidently pleased with the match, and therefore 
the ladies were pleased also Bernard Dale was the heir 
to the estate, and his marnage was of course a matter of 
moment ; and as on such properties as that of Alhngton 
money is always wanted, the squire may be forgiven 
for the great importance which he attached to the young 
lady's fortune "Bernard could hardly have marned 
prudently without any money," he said, — "unless he 
had chosen to wait till I am gone " 

" And then he would have been too old to marrv at 
all," said Lily 

But the sqmre's budget of news had not yet been 
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emptied He told them soon afterwards that he himself 
had been summoned up to London. Bernard had written 
to him, begging him to come and see the young lady ; 
and the family lawyer had wntten also, saying that his 
presence in town would be very desirable It is very 
troublesome, of course ; but I shall go,*’ said the squire. 

It will do you all the good in the world,” said Mrs. 
Dale , '' and of course you ought to know her personally 
before the marriage ” And then the squire made a clean 
breast of it and declared his full purpose ” I was thinking 
that, perhaps, Lily would not object to go up to London 
with me ” 

“ Oh, Uncle Christopher, I should so hke it,” said 
Lily. 

If your mamma does not object ” 

” Mamma never objects to an37thing I should hke to 
see her objecting to that ^ ” And Lily shook her head 
at her mother 

” Bernard says that Miss Dunstable particularly wants 
to see you ” 

” Does she, indeed ^ And I particularly want to see 
Miss Dunstable How nice * Mamma, I don’t think I’ve 
ever been in London since I wore short frocks Do you 
remember taking us to the pantomime ^ Only think 
how many years ago that is. I’m quite sure it’s time 
that Bernard should get mamed. Uncle, I hope you’re 
prepared to take me to tho play.” 

“ We must see about that I ” 

'‘And the opera, and Madame Tussaud, and the 
Horticultural Gardens, and the new conjurer who makes 
a woman lie upon nothing. The idea of my going to 
London * And then I suppose I shall be one of the 
bndesmaads. I declare a new vista of hfe is opening out 
to me * Mamma, you mustn’t be dull while I’m away. 
It won’t be very long, I suppose, uncle ^ ” 

“ About a month, probably,” said the squire. 

” Oh, mamma ; what will you do ? ” 

“ Never mind me, Lily ” 

“ You must get Bell and the children to come. But 
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I canaot imagine living away from home a month I 
was never away from home a month in my life '' 

And Lily did go up to town with her uncle, two days 
only having been allowed to her for her preparations 
There was very much for her to think of in such a journey. 
It was not only that she would see Emily Dunstable who 
was to be her cousin's wife, and that she would go to the 
play and visit the new conjurer's entertainment, but that 
she would be in the same city both with Adolphus 
Crosbie and with John Eames Not having personal 
expenence of the wideness of London, and of the wilder- 
ness which it IS, — of the distance which is set there 
between persons who are not purposely brought together 
— ^it seemed to her fancy as though for this month of her 
absence from home she would be brought into close 
contigmty with both her lovers She had hitherto felt 
herself to be at any rate safe in her fortress at Allington. 
"(^en Crosbie had written to her mother, making a 
renewed ofer which had been rejected, Lily had felt 
that she certainly need not see him unless it pleased 
her to do so He could hardly force himself upon her at 
Allmgton And as to John Eames, though he would, 
of course, be welcome at Allmgton as often as he pleased 
to show himself, still there was a secunty in the place. 
She was so much at home there that she could always 
be mistress of the occasion She knew that she could 
talk to him at Allington as though from ground higher 
than that on which he stood himself , but she felt that 
this would hardly be the case if she should chance to 
meet him in London, Crosbie probably would not come 
in her way. Crosbie, she thought, — and she blushed for 
the man she loved, as the idea came across her mind, 
— ^would be afraid to meet her uncle But John Eames 
would certainly find her; and she was led by the ex- 
penence of latter days to imagine that John would 
never cross her path without renewing his attempts 
But she said no word of all this, even to her mother. 
She was contented to confine her outspoken expecta- 
tions to Emily Dunstable, and the play^ and the conjurer. 
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‘"The chances are ten to one against my hking her, 
mamma,” she said. 

“ I don't see that, my dear ” 

“ I feel to be too old to think that I shall ever like any 
more new people. Three years ago I should have been 
quite sure that I should love a new cousm It would 
have been like having a new dress But I’ve come to 
think that an old dress is the most comfortable, and an 
old cousin certainly the best ” 

The squire had had taken for them a gloomy lodging 
in Sackville Street Lodgings in London are always 
gloomy. Gloomy colours wear better than bnght ones 
for curtains and carpets, and the keepers of lodgings m 
London seem to think that a certain dingmess of appear- 
ance IS respectable. I never saw a London lodging in 
which any attempt at cheerfulness had been made, and 
I do not think that any such attempt, if made, would 
pay. The lodging-seeker would be inghtened and dis- 
mayed, and would unconsciously be led to fancy that 
something was wrong Ideas of burglars and improper 
persons would present themselves. This is so certainly 
the case that I doubt whether any well-conditioned 
lodging-house matron could be induced to show rooms 
that were prettily draped or pleasantly coloured. The 
big drawing-room and two large bedrooms which the 
squire took, were all that was proper, and were as brown, 
and as gloomy, and as ill-suited for the comforts of 
ordinary life as though they had been prepared for two 
pnsoners. But Lily was not so ignorant as to expect 
cheerful lodgings m London, and was satisfied. “ And 
what are we to do now ? ” said Lily, as soon as they 
found themselves settled. It was stiU March, and what- 
ever may have been the nature of the weather at Allmg- 
ton, it was very cold in London. They reached Sac£- 
ville Street about five in the evening, and an hour was 
taken up in unpacking their trunks and making them- 
selves as comfortable as their circumstances allowed 
“ And now what are we to do ? " said Lily. 

“ I told them to have dinner for us at half-past six ” 
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“ And what after that ^ Won't Bernard come to us 
to-night > I expected him to be standing on the door- 
steps waiting for us with his bride m his hand " 

“ I don't suppose Bernard will be here to-night," 
said the squire He did not say that he would , and 
as for Miss Dunstable, I promised to take you to her 
aunt's house to-morrow " 

But I wanted to see her to-night Well , of course 
bridesmaids must wait upon brides And ladies with 
twenty thousand pounds can't be expected to run about 
like common people As for Bernard, — ^but Bernard 
never was in a hurry " Then they dined, and when the 
squire had very nearly fallen asleep over a bottle of port 
wme which had been sent in for him from some neigh- 
bounng public-house, Lily began to feel that it was very 
dull And she looked round the room, and she thought 
that it was very ugly And she calculated that thirty 
evenmgs so spent would seem to be very long And she 
reflected that the hours were probably going much more 
quickly with Emily Dunstable, who, no doubt, at this 
moment had Bernard Dale by her side And then she 
told herself that the hours were not tedious with her 
at home, while sitting with her mother, with all her 
daily occupations withm her reach But in so telling 
herself she took herself to task, inqmring of herself 
whether such an assurance was altogether true Were 
not the hours sometimes tedious even at home ^ And 
in this way her mind wandered off to thoughts upon life 
in general, and she repeated to herself over and over 
agam the two words which she had told John Eames 
that she would write in her journal The reader will 
remember those two words , — Old Maid And she had 
written them m her book, making each letter a capital, 
and round them she had drawn a scroll, ornamented 
after her own fashion, and she had added the date in 
quamtly formed figures, — ^for in such matters Lily had 
some little skill and a dash’ of fun to direct it , and 
she had inscribed below it an Italian motto, — Who 
goes softly, goes safely , " and above her work of art 
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she had put a heading — "As arranged by Fate for 
L D Now she thought of all this, and reflected 
whether Emily Dunstable was in truth very happy. 
Presently the tears came mto her eyes, and she got up 
and went to the window, as though she were afraid that 
her uncle might wake and see them And as she looked 
out on the blank street, she muttered a word or two — 
" Dear mother ^ Dearest Mother ! Then the door 
was opened, and her cousin Bernard announced himself 
She had not heard his knock at the door as she had been 
thinking of the two words m her book 
" What ^ Bernard ^ — ^ah, yes, of course,’’ said the 
squire, rubbing his eyes as he strove to wake himself 
" I wasn’t sure you would come, but I’m dehghted to 
see you I wish you joy with ^ my heart, — ^with all 
my heart ” 

" Of course, I should come,'’ said Bernard " Dear 
Lily, this is so good of you. Emily is so delighted ” 
Then Lily spoke her congratulations warmly, and there 
was no trace of a tear in her eyes, and she was thoroughly 
happy as she sat by her cousin's side and listened to his 
raptures about Emily Dunstable. " And you will be 
so fond of her aunt,” he said 
" But IS she not awfully nch ^ ” said Lily. 

" Fnghtfully nch,” said Bernard ; " but really you 
would hardly find it out if nobody told you. Of course 
she lives m a big house, and hats a heap of servants ; 
but she can’t help that ” 

" I hate a heap of servants,” said Lily 
Then there came another knock at the door, and 
who should enter the room but John Eames. Lily for 
a moment was taken aback, but it was only for a moment 
’She had been thinking so much of him that his presence 
disturbed her for an instant " He probably will not 
know that I am here,” she had said to herself, but 
she had not yet been three hours in London, and he was 
already with her * At first he hardly spoke to her, 
addressing himself to the squire " Lady Julia told me 
you were to be here, and as I start for the Contment 
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early/to-morrow morning, I thought you would let me 
come and see you before I went 

I’m always glad to see you, John,'* said the squire, — 
very glad And so you’re going abroad, are you ^ ’* 
Then Johnny congratulated his old acquaintance, 
Bernard Dale, as to his coming mamage, and explained 
to them how Lady Julia in one of her letters had told 
him all about it, and had even given him the number 
m SackviUe Street I suppose she learned it from 
you, Lily,” said the sqmre " Yes, uncle, she did ” 
And then there came questions as to John’s projected 
journey to the Continent, and he explained that he was 
going on law-busmess, on behalf of Mr Crawley, to 
catch the dean and Mrs Arabin, if it might be possible. 
" You see, sir, Mr Toogood, who is Mr Crawley’s cousin, 
and also his lawyer, is my cousin, too , and that’s why 
I’m going ” And still there had been hardly a word 
spoken between him and Lily 

But you’re not a lawyer, John ; are you > ” said 
the squire 

'' No I’m not a lawyer myself ” 

Nor a lawyer’s clerk ” 

** Certainly not a lawyer’s derk,” said Johnny, laughing. 

Then why should you go ^ ” asked Bernard Dale 
Then Johnny had to explain , and in doing so he 
became very eloquent as to the hardships of Mr Craw- 
ley’s case. " You see, sir, nobody can possibly beheve 
that such a man as that stole twenty pounds ” 

'' I do not for one,” said Lily. 

God forbid that I should say he did,” said the 
squire. 

''I’m quite sure he didn’t,” said Johnny, wanning* 
to his subject ” It couldn’t be that such a man as 
that should become a thief all at once. It’s not human 
nature, sir ; is it ? ” 

” It is very hard to know what is human nature,” said 
the squire. 

" It's the general opinion down in Barsetshire that 
he did steal it,” said Bernard ” Dr. Thorne was one 
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of the magistrates who committed him, and I kAow he 
thinks so ” 

I don^t blame the magistrates in the least/^ said 
Johnny, 

That's kind of yon," said the squire 
‘‘ Of course you’ll laugh at me, sir , but you'll see 
that we shall come out nght There's some mystery in 
it of which we haven't got at the bottom as yet , and if 
there is anybody that can help us it's the dean " 

If the dean knows anything, why has he not wntten 
and told what he knows ^ " said the squire 

That's what I can't say. The dean has not had an 
opportunity of writmg since he heard, — even if he has 
yet heard, — that Mr Crawley is to be tned And then 
he and Mrs. Arabin are not together. It’s a long story, 
and I will not trouble you with it all , but at any rate 
I'm going off to-morrow. Lily, can I do anjiihing for 
you in Florence ^ ” 

" In Florence ^ ” said Lily , and are you really 
going to Florence ^ How I envy you " 

" And who pays your expenses ^ " said the squire 
Well ; — ^as to my expenses, they are to be paid by 
a person who won't raise any unpleasant questions about 
the amount " 

‘‘ I don't know what you mean," said the squire. 

He means himself," said Lily 

Is he going to do it out of his own pocket " 

" He IS," said Lily, looking at her lover 
“ I'm gomg to have a tnp for my own fun," said 
Johnny, and I shall pick up evidence on the road, as 
I'm going ; — ^that’s all " 

Then Ldy began to take an active part in the con- 
versation, and a great deal was said about Mr Crawley, 
and about Grace, and Lily declared that she would be 
very anxious to hear any news which John Fames might 
be able to send “ You know, John, how fond we are 
of your cousin Grace, at Alhngton ^ Axe we not, uncle ? " 

, Yes, mdeed," said the sqime. “ I thought her a 
very nice girl " 
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If "you should be able to leam anything that may 
be of use, John, how happy you will be 
Yes, I shall,'' said Jolmny 

'' And I think it so good of you to go, John. But it 
IS ]ust like you. You were always generous" Soon 
after that he got up and went It was very clear to him 
that he woidd have no moment in which to say a word 
alone to Lily ; and if he could find such a moment, what 
good would such a word do him ^ It was as yet but 
a few weeks since she had positively refused him. And 
he too remembered very weU those two words which she 
had told him that she would wnte in her book. As he 
had been coming to the house he had told himself that 
his coming would be, — could be of no use. And yet he 
was disappointed with the result of his visit, although 
she had spoken to him so sweetly 

I suppose you'll be gone when I come back ^ " he 
said 

'' We shall be here a month," said the squire 
I shall be back long before that, I hope," said 
Johnny Good-bye, sir Good-bye, Dale. Good- 
bye, Lily " And he put out his hand to her 

Good-bye, John " And then she added, almost m 
a whisper, I think you are very, very right to go " 
How could he fail after that to hope as he walked home 
that she might still relent And she also thought much 
of him, but her thoughts of him made her cling more 
firmly than ever to the two words She could not bring 
herself to marry him , but, at least, she would not break 
his heart by becoming the wife of any one else Soon 
after this Bernard Dale went also. I am not sure that 
he had been weU pleased at seeing John Eames become • 
suddenly the hero of the hour When a young man is 
going to perform so important an act as that of mar- 
riage, he is apt to think that he ought to be the hero of 
the hour himself,-^t any rate among his own family. 

Early on the next morning Lily was taken by her 
uncle to call upon Mrs. Thome, and to see Emily Dun- 
stable. Bernard was to meet them there, but it had 
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been arranged that they should reach the house first. 

There is nothing so absurd as these introductions/' 
Bernard had said '' You go and look at her, and when 
you've had time to look at her, then I'll come ! " So 
the squire and Lily went oS to look at Emily Dun- 
stable. 

'' You don't mean to say that she hves in that house ^ 
said Lily, when the cab was stopped before an enormous 
mansion m one of the most fashionable of the London 
squares. 

“ I believe she does," said the squire 
I never shall be able to speak to anybody hving in 
such a house as that," said Lily. ''A duke couldn't 
have an 3 rthing grander " 

Mrs. Thome is ncher than half the dukes," said the 
squire. Then the door was opened by a porter, and 
Lily found herself within the hall Ever57thing was 
very great, and very magnificent, and, as she thought, 
very uncomfortable Presently she heard a loud jovial 
voice on the stairs Dale, I'm dehghted to see 

you And this is your niece Lily Come up, my dear. 
There is a young woman upstairs dying to embrace you. 
Never mind the umbrella Put it down anjAvhere. 

I want to have a look at you, because Bernard swears 
that you're so pretty" This was Mrs Thome, once 
Miss Dunstable, the nchest woman in England, and the 
aunt of Bernard's bride The reader may perhaps 
remember the advice which she once gave to Major 
Grantly, and her enthusiasm on that occasion. There 
she is, Mr Dale ; what do you think of her ^ " said Mrs 
Thorne, as she opened the door of a small sitting-room 
.wedged m between two large saloons, in which Emily 
Dunstable was sitting. 

** Aunt Martha, how can you be so ndiculous ? " said 
the young lady. 

''I suppose it is ridiculous to ask the question to 
which one really wants to have an answer," said Mrs 
Thome. " But Mr. Dale has, in tmth, come to inspect 
you, and to form an opinion ; and, in honest trutii, Ikj 
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shall be very anxious to know what he thinks, — ^though, 

of course, he won't tell me " 

The old man took the girl m his arms, and kissed her 
on both cheeks. I have no doubt you'll find out 
what I think,” he said, ‘‘though I should never tell 
you '' 

“ I generally do find out what people think,” she said. 
” And so you're Lily Dale ^ " 

“ Yes, I'm Lily Dale ” 

“ I have so often heard of you, particularly of late ; 
for you must know that a certain Major Grantly is a 
friend of mine We must take care that that affair comes 
ofr all nght, must we not ^ ” 

“ I hope it will ” Then Lily turned to Emily Dun- 
stable, and, taking her hand, went up and sat beside 
her, while Mrs Thome and the squiie talked of the 
commg marnage “ How long have you been engaged ^ ” 
said Lily. 

“ Re^y engaged, about three weeks. I thmk it is 
not more than three weeks ago ” 

“ How very discreet Bernard has been. He never 
told us a word about it while it was going on.” 

“ Men never do tell, I suppose,” said Emily Dunstable. 

“ Of course you love him very dearly ^ ” said Lily, 
not knowmg what else to say. 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ So do we. You know he^s almost a brother to us, — 
that is, to me and my sister. We never had a brother 
of our own.” And so the morning was passed till Lily 
was told by her uncle to come away, and was told also 
by Mrs. Thome that she was to dine with them in the 
square on that day. “ You must not be surprised that ‘ 
my husband is not here,” She said “ He is a very odd 
sort of man, and he never comes to London if he can 
help it.” 
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CHAPTER IV, 

THE BAYSWATER ROMANCE. 

Eames had by no means done his work for that evening 
when he left Mr. Dale and Lily at their lodgings. He 
had other business on hand to which he had promised 
to give attention, and another person to see who would 
welcome his commg quite as warmly, though by no 
means as pleasantly, as Lily Dale It was then just 
nme o’clock, and as he had told Miss Demolmes, — Mada- 
lina we may as well call her now, — that he would be m 
Porchester Terrace by nine at the latest, it was incumbent 
on him to make haste He got mto a cab, and bid the 
cabman dnve hard, and hghtmg a cigar, began to inquire 
of himself whether it was well for him to hurry away from 
the presence of Lily Dale to that of Madalma Demolines. 
He felt that he was half ashamed of what he was doing. 
Though he declared to himself over and over agam that 
he never had said a word, and never intended to say 
a word, to Madalma, which all the world might not hear, 
yet he knew that he was domg amiss. He was domg 
amiss, and half repented it, and yet he was half proud 
of it. He was most anxious to *be able to give himself 
credit for his constancy to Lily Dale; to be able to 
feel that he was steadfast in his passion , and yet he 
liked the idea of amusmg himself with his Bayswater 
romance, as he would call it, and was not without some- 
thmg of conceit as he thought of the progress he had 
•made m it, ^‘Love is one thing and amusement is 
another,” he said to himself as he puffed the cigar- 
smoke out of his mouth ; and in his heart he was proud 
of his own capacity for en]03nnent. He though|: it a 
fine thing, although at the same moment he kikw it 
to be an evil thmg, — this hurrying away from the ioung 
lady whom he really loved to another as to whAa he 
thought it very likely that he should be called umn to 
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pretend to love her And he sang a little song as he 
went • “ If she be not fair for me, what care I how fair 
she be ? That was mtended to apply to Lily, and was 
used as an excuse for his fickleness m going to Miss 
Demohnes And he was, perhaps, too, a little con- 
ceited as to his nussion to the Continent. Lily had told 
him that she was very glad that he was going , that she 
thought him very nght to go The words had been 
pleasant to his ears, and Lily had never looked prettier 
in his eyes than when she had spoken them. Johnny, 
therefore, was rather proud of himself as he sat in the 
cab smolang his cigar He had, moreover, beaten his 
old enemy Sir Raffle Buffle m another contest, and he 
felt that the world was smilmg on him ; — that the woild 
was smilmg on him m spite of his cruel fate m the matter 
of his real lovesuit 

There was a mystery about the Bayswater romance 
which was not without its allurement, and a portion of 
the mystery was connected with Madalina's mother 
Lady Demolmes was very rarely seen, and John Eames 
could not quite undei stand what was the manner of life 
of that unfortunate lady Her daughter usually spoke 
of her with affectionate regret as being unable to appear 
on that particular occasion on account of some passing 
malady She was suffenng from a nervous headache, 
or was affheted with bronchitis, or had been touched 
with rheumatism, so that she was seldom on the scene 
when Johnny was passmg his time at Porchester Terrace. 
And yet he heard of her dining out, and gomg to plays 
and operas ; and when he did chance to see her, he found 
that she was a spnghtly old woman enough. I will 
not venture to say that he much regretted the absence 
of Lady Demolines, or that he was keenly ahve to the 
impropnety of bemg left alone with the gentle Madalina ; 
but the customary absence of the elder lady was an inci- 
dent m the romance which did not fail to strike him. 

Madalina was alone when he was shown up into the 
drawing-room on the evenmg of which we are speaking. 

“ Mr. Eames,'" she said, “ will you kmdly look at that 
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watch which is lying on the table ^ She looked "full at 
him with her great eyes wde open, and the tone of her 
voice was intended to shov him that she was aggrieved, 
“ Yes, I see it,** said John, lookmg down on Miss 
Demolines* little gold Geneva watch, with which he had 
already made sujB&cient accgaamtance to know that it 
was worth nothing '' Shall I give it you ** 

No, Mr, Eames ; let it remam there, that it may 
remind me, if it does not remmd you, by how long a 
time you have broken your word ’* 

I word I coulciii''t help it , — ^upon my honour 

Upon your honour, lir. Dames * *' 

I was obhged to go and see a friend who has just 
come to town from my part of the country ** 

That IS the friend, I suppose, of whom I have heard 
from Maria ** It is to be feared that Conway Dalrsnnple 
had not been so guarded a.she should have been m some 
of his conversations with Mbs. Dobbs Broughton, and 
that a word or two had escaped from him as to the love 
of John Eames for Lily Dale* 

I donT know what yoix may have heard,** said 
Johnny, but I was obhgei to see these people before 
I left town There is going to be a marriage and all 
that sort of thmg ** 

Who IS going to be martied ^ ** 

** One Captam Dale is gong to be married to one Miss 
Dunstable.'** 

Oh 1 And as to one Mss Lily Dale, — as she to be 
married to anybody ? ** 

'' Not that I have heard of,** said Johnny. 

• She IS not gomg to becoine the wife of one Mr. John 
Earnest** 

He did not wish to talk to Miss Demohnes about Lily 
Dale. He did not choose to disown the imputation^ or 
to acknowledge its truth. 

Silence gives consent/* slie said. "" If it be so, I con- 
gratulate you. I have no doubt she is a most charming 
young woman. It is about seven years, I believe, since 
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*ht,+ little affair with Mr. Crosbie, and th^efore that, I 
suppose, may be considered as forgotten " 

" It IS only three years,” said Johnny angrily. " Be- 
sides, I don't know what that has to do with it.” 

” You need not be ashamed,” said Madahna. “ I 
have heard how well you behaved on that occasion. You 
were quite the preux chevalier , and if any gentleman 
ever deserved well of a lady, you deserved well of her. I 
wonder how Mr. Crosbie felt when he met you the other 
day at Maria’s. I had not heard an37thing about it then, 
or I should have been much more interested in watching 
your meeting.” 

“ I really can’t say how he felt ” 

" I dare say not , but I saw him shake hands with you. 
And so Illy Dale has come to town ? ” 

“ Yes, — ^Miss Dale is here with her uncle.” 

“ And you are gomg away to-morrow ? ” 

“ Yes, — and I am going away to-morrow." 

After that there was a pause in the conversation. 
Eames was sick of it, and was very anxious to change the 
conversation. Miss Demohnes was sitting m the shadow, 
away from the hght, with her face half hidden by her 
hands. At last she jumped up, and came round and 
stood opposite to him. “ I charge you to tell me truly, 
John holmes,” she said, “ whether Miss Lihan Dale is 
engaged to you as your future wife ? ” He looked up 
into her face, but made no immediate answer. Then she 
repeated her demand. “ I ask you whether you are en- 
gaged to marry Miss Lthan Dale, and I expect a reply.” 

“ What makes you ask me such a question as that ? ” 
“What makes me ask you? Do you deny my nght to 
feel so much interest m you as to desire to know whether 
you are about to be married ? Of course you can decline 
to tell me if you ckoose.” 

" And if I were to decline ? " 

“ I should know then tot it was true, and I should 
think tot you were a coward.” 

" I don’t see any cowardice m the matter. One does 
not talk about tot kind of thing to everybody.” 
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Upon my word, Jfr. Eames, you are complimehtary ; 
— ^indeed you are. To everybody ! I am everybody, — 
am I ^ That is your idea of — ^friendship ! You may be 
sure that after that I shall ask no further questions.” 

"" I didn't mean it in the way you've taken it, Mada- 
lina.” 

In what way did you mean it, sir ^ Everybody I 
Mr. Eames, you must excuse me if I say that I am not 
well enough this evening to bear the company of — every- 
body. I think you had better leave me. I think that 
you had better go ” 

'' Are you angry with me ? ” 

^'Yes, I am, — ^very angry. Because I have conde- 
scended to feel an interest in your welfare, and have asked 
you a question winch I thought that our intimacy justi- 
fied, you tell me that that is a kind of thing that you will 
not talk about to — everybody I beg you to understand 
that I will not be your everybody. Mr. Eames, there 
is the door.” 

Things had now become very serious. Hitherto 
Johnny had been seated comfortably in the corner of a 
sofa, and had not found himself bound to move, though 
Miss Demohnes was standing before him. But now it 
was absolutely necessary that he should do something. 
He must either go, or else he must make entreaty to be 
allowed to remain Would it not be expedient that he 
should take the lady at her word and escape ? She was 
still pointing to the door, and the way was open to him. 
If he were to walk out now, of course he would never re- 
turn, and there would be the end of the Bayswater 
romance. If he remained it might be that the romance 
• would become troublesome. He got up from his seat, and 
had almost resolved that he would go. Had she not 
somewhat relaxed the majesty of her anger as he rose, had 
the fire of her eye not been somewhat quenched and the 
hues of her mouth softened, I think that he would have 
gone. The romance would have been over, and he would 
have felt that it had come to an inglorious end ; but it 
would have been well for him that he should have gone. 
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Though the fire was somewhat quenched and the hnes 
Were somewhat softened, she was still pointing to the door 
Do you mean it ? he said. 

I do mean it, — certainly.” 

And this is to be the end of everything ^ ” 

I do not know what you mean by everything It 
IS a very httle ever jrthing to you, I should say, I do not 
quite understand your everything and your everybody.” 

“ I will go, if you wish me to go, of course.” 

‘'Ido wish It” 

“ But before I go, you must permit me to excuse my- 
self. I did not intend to offend you. I merely meant- 

“ You merely meant * Give me an honest answer to 
a downright question Are you engaged to Miss Lilian 
Dale ^ 

” No ; — I am not ” 

“ Upon your honour ^ ” 

“ Do you think that I would tell you a falsehood about 
it ^ What I meant was that it is a kind of thing one 
doesn’t like talking about, merely because stories are 
bandied about. People are so fond of saying that this 
man is engaged to that woman, and of maiang up tales , 
and it seems to be so foohsh to contradict such things ” 

“ But you know that you used to be very fond of her ^ ” 
He had taken up his hat when he had risen from the 
sofa, and was stiU standmg with it ready in his hand. He 
was even now half-minded to escape ; and the name of 
Lily Dale in Miss Demolines’ mouth was so distasteful 
to him that he would have done so, — ^he would have gone 
in sheer disgust, had she not stood in lus way, so that he 
could not escape without moving her, or going round be- 
hind the sofa. She did not stir to make way for him, and " 
it may be that she understood that he was her prisoner, 
in spite of her late command to him to go. It may be, 
also, that she understood his vexation and the cause of it, 
and that she saw the expediency of leaving Lily Dale 
alone for the present At any rate, she pressed him no 
more upon the matter. “ Are we to be friends a ga in ? ” 
she said* 
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" I hope SO,” replied Johnny. 

“ There is my hand, then.” So Johnny took her hand 
and pressed it, and held it a httle wMe, — just long enough 
to seem to give a meaning to the action. " You will get 
to understand me some day,” she said, " and will learn 
that I do not like to be redkoned among the everybodies 
by those for whom I really — areally — reauly have a regard. 
\^en I am angry, I am angry.” 

** You were very angry just now, when you showed me 
the way to the door.” 

“ And I meant it too, — ^for the mmute. Only thmk, 
— supposing you had gone ! We should never have seen 
each other again , — never, never ! What a change one 
word may m^e I ” 

“ One word often does make a change.” 

“ Does it not ? Just a httle ‘ yes,’ or * no.’ A * no * 
is said when a ' yes ’ is meant, and then there comes no 
second chance, and what a change that may be from 
bright hopes to desolation 1 Or, worse again, a ‘ yes ’ is 
said when a *no’ should be said, — ^when the speaker 
knows that it should be ‘ no ’ What a difference that 
‘ no ’ makes ! When one thinks of it, one wonders that 
a woman should ever say anjrthmg but ‘ no.' ” 

“ They never did say anjdhmg else to me,” said 
Johnny. 

“ I don’t believe it. I dare say the truth is, you never 
asked anybody.” 

“ Did anybody ever ask you ? ” 

“ What would you give to know ? But I will tell you 
frankly, — yes. And once,— once I thought that^ my 
answer would not have been a ‘ no.’ ” 

“ But you changed your mind ? ” 

“ When the moment came I could not brmg myself to 
say the word that should rob me of my hberty for ever. I 
had said * no ’ to him often enough before, — poor fellow ; 
and on this occasion he told me that he asked for the last 
time. ‘I shall not give mjredf another chance,’ he 
said, ‘ for I shall be on board ^p withm a week.’ I 
merdy bade him good-bye. It was the only answer I 
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gave Him He imderstood me, and smce that day his foot 

has never pressed his native soil ” 

"And was it all because you are so fond of your 
liberty ’ ” said Johnny. 

" Perhaps, — did not— love him,” said Miss Demo- 
hnes thoughtfully She was now agam seated in her 
chair, and John Eames had gone back to his comer of the 
sofa “ If I had really loved him I suppose it would have 
been otherwise. He was a gallant fellow, and had two 
thousand a year of his own, m India stock and other 
securities ” 

" Dear me • And he has not married yet ? ” 

“ He wrote me word to say that he would never marry 
till I Was marned, — ^but that on the day that he should 
hear of my wedding, he would go to the first single woman 
near him and propose. It was a droll thmg to say ; was 
it not ? ” 

“ The single woman ought to feel herself flattered ” 

" He would find plenty to accept him. Besides bemg 
so Well off he was a very handsome feUow, and is con- 
nected with people of title. He had everything to recom- 
mend him ” 

“ And yet you refused him so often " 

“ Yes. You think I was foohsh , — do you not ^ ” 

" I don’t think you Were at all foohsh if you didn’t 
care for him.” 

" It Was my destmy, I suppose ; I dare say I Was 
Wrong. Other girls marry without violent love, and do 
very well afterwards. Look at Mana Clutterbuck.” 

Ine name of Mana Clutterbuck had become odious 
to John Eames. As long as Miss Demolmes would con- 
tinue to talk about herself he could listen with some 
amount of gratification Conversation on that subject 
was the natural progress of the Bayswater romance. And 
if Madalina would only call her fnend by her present name, 
he had no strong objection to an occasional mention of 
the lady , but the combmed names of Maria Clutterbuck 
had come to be absolutely distasteful to him. He did 
not beheve in the Mana Clutterbuck fnaidsHp, — either 
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in its past or present existence, as described by Madabna 
Indeed he did not put strong faith in an;^hing that 
Madalina said to him. In the handsome gentleman With 
two thousand a year he did not believe at all. But the 
handsome gentleman had only been mentioned once m 
the course of his acquaintance with Miss Demolmes, 
whereas Mana Clutterbuck had come up so often 1 Upon 
my word I must Wish you good-bye," he said It is 
going on for eleven o'clock, and I have to start to-morrow 
at seven." 

What difference does that make ? " 

A fellow wants to get a little sleep, you know " 

“ Go then , — ^go and get your sleep. What a sleepy- 
headed generation it is " Johnny longed to ask her 
whether the last generation was less sleepy-headed, and 
whether the gentleman With two thousand a year had sat 
up talking all night before he pressed his foot for the last 
time on his native soil , but he did not dare. As he said 
to himself afterwards, "" It would not do to bnng the Bays- 
Water romance too suddenly to its termination ! " But 
before you go," she continued, '' I must say a word to you 
about that picture Did you speak to Mr Dalrymple ^ 

" I did not. I have been so busy with different thmgs 
that I have not seen him " 

And now you are going ’> " 

" Well, — to tell the truth, I think I shall see him to- 
night, in spite of my being so sleepy-headed I wrote 
him a line that I would look m and smoke a cigar with him 
if he chanced to be at home ! " 

And that is why you want to go. A gentleman can- 
not live without his cigar now " 

• It IS especially at your bidding that I am going to see 
him" 

" Go, then, — ^and make your fnend underst^d that 
if he continues this picture of his he will bnng himself to 
great trouble, and will probably ruin the woman for whom 
he professes, I presume, to feel something like fnendship. 
You may tell him that Mrs. Van Siever has already heard 
of it" 
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Who told her ^ demanded Johnny 
Never mind You need not look at me like that. It 
Was not I Do you suppose that secrets can be kept when 
so many people know them ? Every servant m Maria's 
house ImoWs all about it 

“ As for that, I don't suppose Mrs. Broughton makes 
any great secret of it " 

'' Do you think she has told Mr Broughton ^ I am 
sure she has not I may say I know she has not Maria 
Clutterbuck is infatuated There is no other excuse to be 
made for her " 

“ Good-bye,” said Johnny hurriedly 
'' And you really are going ^ ” 

Well, — ^yes I suppose so ” 

Go then I have nothing more to say to you ” 

I shall come and call directly I return,” said Johnny. 
“ You may do as you please about that, sir ” 

Do you mean that you won't be glad to see me 
again ? '' 

" I am not gomg to flatter you, Mr Eames. Mamma 
will be well by that time, I hope, and I do not mind 
telling you that you are a favourite with her '' Johnny 
thought that this was particularly kind, as he had seen 
so very little of the old lady If you choose to call 
upon her,” said Madalina, of course she will be glad to 
see you ” 

'' But I was speaking of yourself, you know ^ ” and 
Johnny permitted lumself for a moment to look tenderly 
at her 

Then from myself pray imderstand that I will say 
nothing to flatter your self-love ” 

I thought you Would be kinder just when I was going ' 
away.” 

” I think I have been quite kind enough. As you 
observed yourself just now, it is nearly eleven o'clock and 
I must ask you to go away. Bon voyage, and a happy 
return to you.” 

** And you will be glad to see me when 1 am back ? 
Tell me that you will be glad to see me.” 
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I Will tell yon nothing of the kind Mr. E^es, if 
yon do, I will be very angry with you/' And then he 
went. 

On his Way back to his own lodgings he did call on 
Conway Dalrymple, and in spite of his need for early 
nsiBg, sat smoking with the artist for an honr. If yon 
don't take care, yonng man/' said his fnend, you will 
find yourself in a scrape with yonr Madalma." 

What sort of a scrape > " 

As yon walk away from Porchester Terrace some fine 
day yon wiU have to congratulate yourself on having made 
a successful overture towards matnmony " 

" You don't think I am such a fool as that comes 
to?” 

“ Other men as wise as you have done the same sort of 
thing. Miss Demohnes is very clever, and I dare say you 
find it amusing/' 

** It isn't so much that she's clever, and I can hardly 
say that it is amusing One gets awfully tired of it, you 
inow But a tellow must have something to do, and that 
is as good as an3H;hing else ” 

"" I suppose you have not heard that one young man 
levanted last year to save himself from a breach of promise 
case ? '* 

I wonder whether he had any money in Indian 
secunties ^ ” 

'' What makes you ask that ? ” 

‘‘ Nothmg particular '' 

“ Whatever httle he had he chose to save, and I thmk 
I heard that he went to Canada. His name was Shorter ; 
and they say that, on the eve of his gomg, Madahna sent 
• him word that she had no objection to the colonies, md 
that, imder the pressing emergency of his expatnation, 
she was willing to become Mrs Shorter with more expedi- 
tion than usually attends fashionable weddmgs. Shorter, 
however, escaped, and has never been seen back again.” 

Eames declared that he did not believe a word of it. 
Nevertheless, as he walked home he came to the conclusion 
that Mr. Shorter must have been the handsome gentle- 
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man with Indian secunties to whom “ no ” had been said 

once too often 

While sittmg with Conway DalrymplCj he had forgotten 
to say a word about Jad and Sisera 


CHAPTER V. 

DR TEMPEST AT THE PALACE 

Inttmatton had been sent from the palace to Dr Tempest 
of Silverbndge of the bishop’s mtention that a commission 
should be hdd by him, as rural dean, with other neigh- 
bouimg clergymen, as assessors with him, that inquiry 
might be made on the part of the chmrch mto the question 
of Mr. Crawley’s guilt It must be understood that by 
this time the opimon had become very general that Mr. 
Crawley had been guilty, — ^that he had found the cheque 
m his house, and that he had, after holdmg it for many 
months, succumbed to temptation, and apphed it to his 
own purposes. But various excuses were made for him 
by those who so beheved. In the first place it was fdt 
by all who reaUy knew anything of the man’s character, 
that the very fact of his comnuttmg such a crime proved 
him to be hardly responsible for tus actions He must 
have known, had not all judgment m such matters been 
taken from him, that the cheque would certainly be traced 
back to his hands No attempt had been made m the 
disposing of it to dispose of it m such a way that the trace 
should be obhterated. He had simply given it to a neigh- 
bour with a direction to have it cashed, and had wntten his 
own name on the back of it. And tharrfore, though there 
could be no doubt as to the theft m the itund of those 
who supposed that he had found the cheque m his own 
house, yet the guilt of the theft seemed to be almost anni- 
hilated by the folly of the thief. And then his poverty, 
and his strug^^es, and the suffenngs of his wife, were 
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temembered , and stones were told from mouth totaouth 
of his industry in his profession, of his great zeal among 
those bnckmakers of Hoggle End, of acts of chanty done 
by him which startled the people of the distnct into ad- 
miration ; — ^how he had worked with his own hands for 
the sick poor to whom he could not give rehef in money, 
turning a woman’s mangle for a couple of hours, and carry- 
mg a boy’s load along the lanes l5r Tempest and others 
declared that he had derogated from the dignity of his 
position as an English pansh clerg37man by such acts ; 
but, nevertheless, the stones of these deeds acted strongly 
on the minds of both men and women, creating an admira- 
tion for Mr Crawley which was much stronger than the 
condemnation of his guilt 

Even Mrs Walker and her daughter, and the Miss 
Prett37mans, had so far given way that they had ceased 
to asseverate their belief m Mr. Crawley’s innocence. 
They contented themselves now with simply expressmg 
a hope that he would be acquitted by a jury, and that when 
he should be so acquitted the thmg might be allowed to 
rest. If he had smned, no doubt he had repented. And 
then there were senous debates whether he might not 
have stolen the money without much sm, being mad or 
half-mad, — ^touched with madness when he took it ; and 
whether he imght not, in spite of such temporary touch of 
madness, be well fitted for his pansh duties. Sorrow had 
afflicted him gnevously , but that sorrow, though it had 
incapacitated him for the management of his own affairs, 
had not rendered him unfit for the ministrations of his 
parish Such were the arguments now used in his favour 
by the women around him ; and the men were not keen 
• to contradict them. The wish that he should be acquitted 
and allowed to remain in his parsonage was very general. 

When therefore it became known that the bishop had 
decided to put on foot another investigation, with the 
view of bnnging Mr. Crawley’s conduct under ecclesias- 
tical condemnation, almost everybody accused the bishop 
of persecution. The world of the diocese declared that 
Mrs. Proudie was at work, and that the bishop himself 
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was no*better than a puppet. It was m vain that certain 
dear-headed men among the dergy, of whom Dr Tempest 
himself was one, pomted out that the bishop after all 
might perhaps be nght that if Mr. Crawley were guilty 
and if he should be found to have been so by a jury, it 
might be absolutely necessary that an ecclesiastical court 
should take some cogmzance of the enme beyond that 
taken by the civil law. '' The jury,*' said Dr. Tempest, 
discussing the case with Mr Robarts and other clencal 
neighbours — “ the jury may probably find him guilty and 
recommend him to mercy The judge will have heard his 
character, and will have been made acquainted with his 
manner of life, and will deal as hghtly with the case as 
the law will allow him. For aught I know he may be 
impnsoned for a month I wish it might be for no more 
than a day, — or an hour. But when he comes out from 
lus month's impnsonment, — ^how then ? Surely it should 
be a case for ecclesiastical inquiry, whether a clergyman 
who has committed a theft should be allowed to go into his 
pnlpit directly he comes out of pnson ? " But the answer 
to this was that Mr Crawley always had been a good 
clergyman, was a good clergyman at this moment, and 
would be a good clergyman when he did comeout of pnson. 

But Dr. Tempest, though he had argued in this way, 
was by no means eager for the commencement of the com- 
mission over which he was to be called upon to preside 
In spite of such arguments as the above, which came from 
the man's head when his head was brought to bear upon 
the matter, there was a thorough desire within ins heart 
to oppose the bishop. He had no strong sympathy with 
Mr. Crawley, as had others. He would have had Mr. 
Crawley silenced without regret, presummg Mr. Crawley * 
to have been guilty. ^ But he had a much stronger fe^ng 
with regard to the bishop. Had there been any question 
of silencing the bishop,— could it have been possible to 
take any steps in that direction, — ^he would have been 
very active. It may therefore be understood that in spite 
of his defence of the bishop's present proceedbings as to the 
commission, he was anxious that the bishop should fa^ 
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and anxious to put impediments in the bishop's way. 
should it appear to him that he could do so with justice 
Dr. Tempest was well known among his parishioners to 
be hard and unsympathetic, some said imfeehng also, and 
cruel , but it was admitted by those who dishked him 
the most that he was both practical and just, and that 
he cared for the welfare of many, though he was rarely 
touched by the misery of one Such was the man who 
was rector of Silverbndge and rural dean in the distnct, 
and who was now called upon by the bishop to assist him 
in making further inquiry as to this wretched cheque for 
twenty pounds 

Once at this penod Archdeacon Grantly and Dr Tem- 
pest met each other and discussed the question of Mr* 
Crawley's guilt. Both these men were immical to the 
present bishop of the diocese, and both had perhaps re- 
spected the old bishop beyond all other men But they 
were different in this, that the archdeacon hated Dr, 
Proudie as a partisan, — ^whereas Dr Tempest opposed 
the bishop on certain pnnciples which he endeavoured to 
make clear, at any rate to himself '' Wrong I ” said the 
archdeacon, speaking of the bishop's intention of issuing 
a commission, — " ot course he is wrong. How could any- 
thing nght come from him or from her ? I should be 
sorry to have to do his bidding " 

" I think you are a httle hard upon Bishop Proudie,” 
said Dr Tempest. 

” One cannot be hard upon him,” said the archdeacon. 
”He is so scandalously weak, and she is so radically 
vicious, that they cannot but be wrong together. The 
very fact that such a man should be a bishop among us 
is to me ternbly strong evidence of evil days coming ” 
You are more impulsive than I am,” said Dr. Tem- 
pest. ‘‘ In this case I am sorry for the poor man, who 
IS, I am sure, honest in the mam. But I believe that in 
such a case your father would have done just what the 
present bishop is doing ; — ^that he could have done noth- 
ing else ; and as I think that Dr. Proudie is right I shall 
do all that I can to assist him m the comnussion.” 
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The "bishop's secretary had wntten to Dr* Tempest, 
teJhng hrni of the bishop's purpose , and now, in one of 
the last days of March, the bishop himself wrote to Dr. 
Tempest, asking him to come over to the palace. The 
letter was worded most courteously, and expiessed very 
feelingly the great regret which the writer felt at being 
obhged to take these proceedings against a clergyman in 
his diocese. Bishop Proudie knew how to wnte such a 
letter. By the writing of such letters, and by the making 
of speeches m the same strain, he had become Bishop of 
Barchester. Now, in this letter, he begged Dr Tempest to 
come over to him, saying how delighted Mrs. Proudie 
would be to see him at the palace. Then he went on to 
explain the great difficulty which he felt, and great 
sorrow also, in dealing with this matter of Mr Crawley 
He looked, therefore, confidently for Dr Tempest's 
assistance. Thinking to do the best for Mr. Crawley, 
and anxious to enable Mr. Crawley to remain in quiet 
retirement till the trial should be over, he had sent a 
clergyman over to Hogglestock, who would have relieved 
Mr. Crawley from the burden of the church-services ; — 
but Mr. Crawley would have none of this relief. Mr. 
Crawley had been obstinate and overbeanng, and had 
persisted in claiming his nght to his own pulpit. There- 
fore was the bishop obhged to mterfere legally, and there- 
fore was he under the necessity of asking Dr. Tempest 
to assist him. Would Dr. Tempest come over on the 
Monday, and stay till the Wednesday ^ 

The letter was a very good letter, and Dr. Tempest was 
obhged to do as he was asked. He so far modified the 
bishop's proposition that he reduced the sojourn at the 
palace by one mght. He wrote to say that he would have 
the pleasure of dining with the bishop and Mrs. Proudie 
on the Monday, but would return home on the Tuesday, 
as soon as the business in hand would permit him. I 
shall get on very well with him," he said to his wife before 
he started , but I am afraid of the woman. If she 
interferes, there will be a row." Then, my dear," said 
his wife, there will be a row, for I am told that she always 
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mterfeies On reaching the palace about half a£n hour 
before dinner-time. Dr, Tempest found that other guests 
were expected, and on descending to the great yellow 
drawing-room, whidh was used only on state occasions, he 
encountered Mrs. Proudie and two of her daughters ar- 
rayed in a full panoply of female armour She received 
him with her sweetest smiles, and if there had been any 
former enmity between Silverbndge and the palace, it 
was now all forgotten. She regretted greatly that Mrs 
Tempest had not accompanied the doctor; — ^for Mrs 
Tempest also had been invited But Mrs Tempest was 
not quite as well as she might have been, the doctor 
had said, and very rarely slept away from home.^ And 
then the bishop came in and greeted his guest with bis 
pleasantest good-humour. It was quite a sorrow to him 
that Silverbndge was so distant, and that he saw so 
little of Dr Tempest ; but he hoped that that might be 
somewhat mended now, and that leisure might be found 
for social delights , — ^to all which Dr. Tempest said but 
httle, bowing to the bishop at each separate expression of 
his lordship’s kindness. 

There were guests there that evening who did not often 
sit at the bishop’s table. The archdeacon and Mrs. 
Grantly had been summoned from Plumstead, and had 
obeyed the summons Great as was the enmity between 
the bishop and the archdeacon, it had never quite taken 
the form of open palpable hostility. Each, therefore, 
asked the other to dinner perhaps once every year ; and 
each went to the other, perhaps, once in two years And 
Dr. Thome from Chaldicotes was there, but without his 
wife, who in these days was up in London. Mrs* Proudie 
• always expressed a warm fnendship for Mrs. Thorne, and 
on this occasion loudly regretted her absence. You 
must tell her. Dr. Thorne, how exceedingly much we miss 
her.” Dr. Thome, who was accustomed to hear his wife 
speak of her dear fnend Mrs. Proudie with almost un- 
measured ndicule, promised that he would do so. ^ ** We 
are so sorry the Luftons couldn't come to us,'’ said Mrs, 
Proudie,— not alluding to the dowager, of whom it was 
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well known that no earthly inducement would have 
stfficed to make her put her foot within Mrs Proudie's 
room , — ‘‘ but one of the children is ill, and she could not 
leave ham.” But the Greshams were there from Boxall 
HiH, and the Thornes from Ullathorne, and, with the 
exception of a single chaplain, who pretended to carve. 
Dr Tempest and the archdeacon were the only clencal 
guests at the table From all which Dr. Tempest knew 
that the bishop was anxious to treat him with special 
consideration on the present occasion. 

The dinner was rather long and ponderous, and occa- 
sionally almost dull The archdeacon talked a good deal, 
but a bystander with an acute ear might have under- 
stood from the tone of his voice that he was not talking 
as he would have talked among fnends Mrs Proudie 
felt this, and understood it, and was angry She could 
never find herself m the presence of the archdeacon with- 
out becoming angry. Her accurate ear would always 
appreciate the defiance of episcopal authority, as now 
existing in Barchester, which was concealed, or only half 
concealed, by all the archdeacon’s words But the bishop 
was not so keen, nor so easily roused to wrath ; and 
though the presence of his enemy did to a certain degree 
cow him, he strove to fight against the feeling with re- 
newed good-humour 

'' You have improved so upon the old days,” said the 
archdeacon, speaking of some small matter with reference 
to the cathedral, '' that one hardly knows the old place.” 

" I hope we have not fallen off,” said the bishop, 
with a smile. 

'' We have improved. Dr, Grantly,” said Mrs. Proudie, 
with great emphasis on her words ” What you say is ^ 
true. We have improved.” 

^ doubt about that,” said the archdeacon. 
Then Mrs. Grantly interposed, strove to change the sub- 
ject, and threw od upon the waters. 

” Talkmg of improvements,” said Mrs. Grantly, what 
an excellent row of houses they have built at the bottom 
of High Street. I wonder who is to hve in them ^ ” 
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'' I remember when that was the very worst part of 
the town/' said Dr Thome 

And now they're asking seventy pounds apiece for 
houses which did not cost above six hundred each to 
build," said Mr Thorne of UUathome, with that seeming 
dislike of modem success which is evinced by most of 
the elders of the world 

" And who is to hve m them ? " asked Mrs. Grantly. 

" Two of them have been already taken by clergymen," 
said the bishop, in a tone of triumph. 

" Yes," said the archdeacon, " and the houses in the 
Close which used to be the residences of the prebendanes 
have been leased out to tallow-chandlers and retired 
brewers That comes of the workmg of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission " 

And why not ^ " demanded Mrs Proudie 

" Why not, indeed, if you hke to have tallow-chan- 
dlers next door to you ^ " said the archdeacon " In the 
old days, we would sooner have had our brethren near 
to us " 

" There is nothing, Dr Grantly, so objectionable 
in a cathedral town as a lot of idle clergymen," said 
Mrs. Proudie 

" It is beginning to be a question to me," said the 
archdeacon, " whether there is any use in clergymen at all 
for the present generation " 

" Dr Grantly, those cannot be your real sentiments," 
said Mrs. Proudie Then Mrs Grantly, workmg hard 
in her vocation as a peacemaker, changed the conversa- 
tion again, and began to talk of the Amencan war. But 
even that was made matter of discord on church matters, 

• — the archdeacon professmg an opinion that the South- 
erners were Chnstian gentlemen, and the Northerners 
mfidel snobs; whereas Mrs. Proudie had an idea that the 
Gospel was preached with genume zeal in the Northern 
States. And at each such outbreak the poor bishop 
would laugh uneasily, and say a word or two to which 
no one paid much attention. And so the dinner went 
on, not always m the most pleasant manner for those who 
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preferred continued social good-humour to the occasional 
excitement of a half-suppressed battle 
Not a word was said about Mr Crawley. When Mrs 
Proudie and the ladies had left the dining-room, the bishop 
strove to get up a little lay conversation He spoke to 
Mr. Thorne about his game, and to Dr Thorne about his 
timber, and even to Mr Gresham about his hounds '' It 
is not so very many years, Mr Gresham,'" said he, since 
the Bishop of Barchester was expected to keep hounds 
himself/' and the bishop laughed at his own joke 

Your lordship shall have them back at the palace 
next season," said young Frank Gresham, ‘‘ if you will 
promise to do the county justice " 

Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed the bishop. “ What do you 
say, Mr Tozer ? " Mr Tozer was the chaplain on duty 
" I have not the least objection in the world, my lord/’ 
said Mr. Tozer, to act as second whip " 

" I'm afraid you'll find them an expensive adjunct 
to the episcopate," said the archdeacon. And then the 
joke was over , for there had been a rumour, now for some 
years prevalent in Barchester, that Bishop Proudie was 
not hberal in his expenditure. As Mr Thorne said 
afterwards to his cousin the doctor, the archdeacon 
nught have spared that sneer. The archdeacon will 
never spare the man who sits in his father’s seat," said 
the doctor ** The pity of it is that men who are so 
thoroughly different m all their sympathies should ever 
be brought into contact " ** Dear, dear,” said the 
archdeacon, as he stood afterwards on the rug before the 
drawing-room fire, how many rubbers of whist I have 
seen played m this room." ** I sincerely hope that you 
will never see another played here," said Mrs. Proudie. - 
I'm qmte sure that I shall not," said the archdeacon 
For this last sally his wife scolded him bitterly on their 
way home. You know very well," she said, " that the 
times are changed, and that if you were Bishop of Bar- 
chester yourself you would not have whist played in 
the palace " I only know/' said he, '‘that when we 
had the whist we had some true religion along with it. 
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and some good sense and good feeling also '' You 
cannot be nght to sneer at others for doing what you 
would do yourself/' said his wife Then the arch- 
deacon threw himself sulkily into the comer of his car- 
nage, and nothing more was said between him and his 
wife about the bishop's dinner-party 

Not a word was spoken that night at the palace about 
Mr. Crawley, and when that obnoxious guest from 
Plumstead was gone, Mrs Proudie resumed her good- 
humour towards Dr Tempest So intent was she on 
concihating him that she refrained even from abusmg the 
archdeacon, whom she knew to have been intimate for 
very many years with the rector of Silverbndge In 
her accustomed moods she would have broken forth in 
loud anger, canng nothing for old friendships ; but at 
present she was thoughtful of the morrow, and desirous 
that Dr Tempest should, if possible, meet her in a friendly 
humour when the great discussion as to Hogglestock 
should be opened between them But Dr Tempest under- 
stood her bearing, and as he pulled on his nightcap 
made certain resolutions of his own as to the morrow's 
proceedings “ I don't suppose she will dare to inter- 
fere," he had said to his wife ; but if she does, I shall 
certainly tell the bishop that I cannot speak on the sub- 
ject in her presence " 

At brealrfast on the following morning there was no 
one present but the bishop, Mrs. Proudie, and Dr. Tem- 
pest. Very httle was said at the meal. Mr. Crawley's 
name was not mentioned, but there seemed to be a general 
feehng among them that there was a task hanging over 
them which prevented any general conversation. The 
eggs were eaten and the coffee was drunk, but the ^gs 
and the coffee disappeared almost in sdence. When 
these ceremonies had been altogether completed, and it 
was clearly necessary that something further should be 
done, the bishop spoke Dr Tempest," he said, " per- 
haps you will join me m my study at eleven. We can 
then say a few words to each other about the unfortunate 
matter on which I shall have to trouble you" Dr. 
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Tempest said he would be punctual to his appointment, 
and then the bishop withdrew, muttenng something as 
to the necessity of looking at his letters Dr Tempest 
took a newspaper in his hand, which had been brought 
m by a servant, and Mrs Proudie did not allow him to 
read it, Dr Tempest,'’ she said, this is a matter of 
most vital importance. I am quite sure that you feel 
that it is so " 

What matter, madam ” said the doctor. 

This temble affair of Mr. Crawley's If something 
be not done the whole diocese will be disgraced " Then 
she waited for an answer, but receiving none she was 
obliged to continue ‘‘ Of the poor man’s guilt there 
can, I fear, be no doubt.” Then there was another 
pause, but still the doctor made no answer. ''And 
if he be guilty,” said Mrs Proudie, resolving that she 
would ask a question that must bnng forth some reply, 
" can any expenenced clergyman think that he can be 
fit to preach from the pulpit of a pansh church ? I am 
sure that you must agree with me, Dr. Tempest ^ Con- 
sider the souls of the people ^ ” 

" Mrs Proudie,” said he, " I think that we had better 
not discuss the matter ” 

' Not discuss it ^ ” 

I think that we had better not do so If I imder- 
stand the bishop aright, he wishes that I should take 
some step in the matter ” 

" Of course he does.” 

” And therefore I must dechne to make it a matter 
of common conversation ” 

'' Common conversation. Dr. Tempest ! I should be 
the last person m the world to make it a matter of com- - 
mon conversation. I regard this as by no means a com- 
mon conversation. God forbid that it should be a common 
conversation. I am speakmg now very senously with 
reference to the inter^ts of the Church, which 1 think 
will be endangered by havmg among her active servants 
a man who has been guilty of so base a crime as theft 
Thmk of it. Dr. Tempest. Theft 1 Stealing money! 
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Appropnating to his own use a cheque for twenty pounds 
which did not belong to him ^ And then telling such 
temble falsehoods about it ! Can anythmg be worse, 
an3d:hing more scandalous, anythmg more dangerous ^ 
Indeed, Dr Tempest, I do not regard this as any common 
conversation ” The whole of this speech was not made 
at once, fluently, or without a break From stop to stop 
Mrs. Proudie -paused, waitmg for her companion's words , 
but as he would not speak she was obliged to continue 

I am sure that you cannot but agree with me. Dr 
Tempest ? '' she said. 

“lam quite sure that I shall not discuss it with you," 
said the doctor very brusquely. 

“ And why not ^ Are you not here to discuss it ^ " 

“ Not with you, Mrs Proudie You must excuse me 
for sa3nng so, but I am not here to discuss any such 
matter with you Were I to do so, I should be guilty 
of a very great impropnety." 

“ All these things are in common between me and the 
bishop," said Mrs Proudie, with an air that was intended 
to be dignified, but which nevertheless displayed her 
nsing anger. 

“ As to that I know nothing, but they cannot be in 
common between you and me It gneves me much that 
I should have to speak to you in such a strain, but my 
duty allows me no alternative. I thmk, if you will permit 
me, I will take a turn round the garden before I keep 
my appointment with his lordship " And so sa3nng 
he escaped from the lady without hearing her further 
remonstrance. 

It stiU wanted nearly an hour to the time named by 
•the bishop, and Dr. Tempest used it in preparing for his 
withdrawal from the p^ace as soon as his inteiview 
with the bishop should be over. After what had passed 
he thought that he would be justified in taking his de- 
parture without bidding adieu formally to Mrs Proudie. 
He would say a word or two, explainmg his haste, to the 
bishop ; and then if he could get out of the house at once, 
it might be that he would never see Mrs. Proudie agam. 
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He wscs rather proud of his success in their late battle, 
but he felt that, having been so completely victonous, it 
would be foohsh m him to nsk his laurels m the chance 
of another encounter. He would say not a word of what 
had happened to the bishop, and he thought it probable 
that neither would Mrs Proudie speak of it, — ^at any 
rate tiU after he was gone. Generals who are beaten 
out of the field are not qmck to talk of their own repulses. 
He, mdeed, had not beaten Mrs. Proudie out of the field 
He had, m fact, himself run away. But he had left his 
foe silenced ; and with such a foe, and m such a contest, 
that was eveiything He put up his portmanteau, 
therefore, and prepared for lus final retreat Then he 
rang his bell and desired the servant to show bim to the 
bishop’s study. The servant did so, and when he entered 
the room the first thmg he saw was Mrs Proudie sittmg 
m an arm-chair near the window. The bishop was also 
m the room, sittmg with his arms upon the wntmg-table, 
and his head upon his hands It was very evident that 
Mrs. Proudie did not consider herself to have been 
beaten, and that she was prepared to fight another 
battle. ‘ Will you sit down. Dr Tempest ? ” she said, 
motiomng him with her hand to a chair opposite to that 
occupied by the bishop Dr. Tempest sat down. He 
felt that at the moment he had nothmg else to do, and 
that he must restrain any remonstrance that he might 
make till Mr, Crawley s name should be mentioned. He 
was almost lost in admiration of the woman He had left 
her, as he thought, utterly vanqmshed and prostrated 
by his detenmned but imcourteous usage of her ; and here 
she was, present again upon the field of battle as though 
she had never been even wounded He could see that, 
there had been words between her and the bishop, and 
that she had earned a pomt on which the bishop had 
been very anxious to have his ovm way. He could per- 
ceive at once that the bishop had begged her to absent 
herself and was greatly chagrined that he should not have 
prevailed with her. There she was,— and as Dr. Ton- 
pest was resolved that he would neither give advice 
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nor receive instructions respecting Mr. Crawley *in her 
presence, he could only draw upon his courage and his 
strategy for the coming warfare For a few moments 
no one said a word The bishop felt that if Dr Tempest 
would only begin, the work on hand might be got through, 
even in his wife's presence. Mrs Proudie was aware 
that her husband should begm If he would do so, and 
if Dr Tempest would hsten and then reply, she might 
gradually make her way mto the conversation ; and if 
her words were once accepted, then she could say all that 
she desired to say , then she could play her part and 
become somebody in the episcopal work. When once 
she should have been allowed liberty of speech, the enemy 
would be powerless to stop her. But all this Dr. Tempest 
understood quite as well as she understood it, and had 
they waited tiU night he would not have been the first 
to mention Mr Crawley’s name 

The bishop sighed ioud The sigh might be taken 
as expressmg gnef over the sin of the erring brother 
whose conduct they were then to discuss, and was not 
amiss But when the sigh with its attendant murmurs 
had passed away it was necessary that some initiative 
step should be taken. ** Dr. Tempest,” said the bishop, 
“ what are we to do about this poor stiff-necked gentle- 
man ? ” Still Dr. Tempest did not speak There 
is no clergyman in the diocese,” continued the bishop, 

in whose prudence and wisdom I have more confidence 
than in yours. And I know, too, that you are by no 
means disposed to seventy where severe measures are 
not necessary 'V^at ought we to do ^ If he has been 
guilty, he should not surely return to his pulpit after the 
-expiration of such punishment as the law of his country 
may award to him ” 

Dr. Tempest looked at Mrs. Proudie, thinking that she 
might perhaps say a word now , but Mrs. Proudie knew 
her part better and was silent. Angry as she was, she 
contrived to hold her peace. Let the debate once begin, 
and she would be able to creep mto it, and then to lead 
it, — and so she would hold her own. But she had met 
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a foe as wary as herself. “ My lord/" said the doctor, 
it will perhaps be well that you should communicate 
your wishes to me in writing. If it be possible for me 
to comply with them I wiU do so "" 

''Yes, — exactly; no doubt, — ^but I thought that 
perhaps we might better understand each other if we 
had a few words of quiet conversation upon the subject. 

I beheve you know the steps that I have 

But here the bishop was interrupted Dr Tempest 
rose from his chair, and advancing to the table put both 
his hands upon it " My lord,"" he said, " I feel myself 
compelled to say that which I would very much rather 
leave unsaid, were it possible I feel the difiSculty, and 
I may say delicacy, of my position , but I should oe un- 
true to my conscience and to my feehng of what is right 
in such matters, if I were to take any part in a discussion 
on this matter in the presence of — a, lady 
' Dr Tempest, what is your objection ^ "" said Mrs. 
'Proudie, rising from her chair, and coming also to the 
table so that from thence she might confront her oppo- 
nent , and as she stood opposite to Dr. Tempest she also 
put both her hands upon the table 
"My dear, perhaps you wiU leave us for a few moments/" 
said the bishop Poor bishop t Poor weak bishop * As 
the words came from his mouth he knew that they would 
be spoken in vain, and that if so, it wouldl have been 
better for him to have left them imspoken. 

" Why should I be dismissed from your room without 
a reason ^ said Mrs. Proudie " Cannot Dr. Tempest 
understand that a wife may share her husband's counsels, 
— as she must share his troubles ? If he cannot, I pity 
him very much as to his own household " 

" Dr Tempest "" said the bishop, " Mrs Proudie takes 
the greatest possible interest in everything concerning 
the diocese/" 

"lam sure, my lord,’" said the doctor, " that you will 
see how unseemly it would be that I should interfere m 
any way between you and Mrs. Proudie. I certainly 
will not do so I can only say again that if you will 
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communicate to me your wishes in writing, I will attend 
to them, — ^if it be possible ” 

You mean to be stubborn,” said Mrs. Proudie, whose 
prudence was beginning to give way under the great 
provocation to which her temper was being subjected 
"" Yes, madam ; if it is to be called stubbornness, I 
must be stubborn. My lord, Mrs Proudie spoke to me 
on this subject in the breakfast^room after you had left 
it, and I then ventured to explain to her that in accord- 
ance with such light as I have on the matter, I could not 
discuss it in her presence I greatly grieve that I failed 
to make myself understood by her, — ^as, otherwise, this 
unpleasantness might have been spared ” 

I understood you very well. Dr Tempest, and I think 
you to be a most unreasonable man Indeed, I might 
use a much harsher word ” 

You may use any word you please, Mrs. Proudie,” 
said the doctor 

My dear, I really think you had better leave us for 
a few minutes,” said the bishop 
” No, my lord, — ^no,” said Mrs Proudie, turning roimd 
upon her husband ‘^Not so It would be most un- 
becoming that I should be turned out of a room in this 
palace by an uncourteous word from a parish clerg37man. 
It would be unseemly. If Dr Tempest forgets his duty, 
I will not forget mine There are other clergymen in the 
diocese besides Dr Tempest who can undertake the very 
easy task of this commission As for his having been 
appointed rural dean I don't know how many years ago, 
it IS a matter of no consequence whatever. In such a 
prehminary inqmry any three clergymen will sufi&ce. 
It need not be done by the rural dean at all.” 

My dear ! ” 

” I will not be turned out of this room by Dr Tempest ; 
and that is enough ” 

^ My lord,” said the doctor, " you had better write 
to me as I proposed to you just now ” 

** His lordship will not write His lordship will do 
nothing of the kmd,” said Mrs Proudie 

VOU II 
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" My dear ' ” said the bishop, driven in his perplexity 
beyond all carefulness of reticence. “ My dear, I do 
wish you wouldn’t,— I do indeed. If you would only 
go away ! ” 

“ I will not go away, my lord," said Mrs Eroudie 
‘ But I will,” said Dr Tempest, feeling true compas- 
sion for the unfortunate man whom he saw writhing 
in agony before him " It wilt manifestly be for the 
best that I should retnre My lord, I wish you good 
mommg Mrs Proudie, good morning” And so he 
left the room 

‘ A most stubborn and a most imgentlemanhke man,” 
said Mrs Proudie, as soon as the door was closed behind 
the retreating rural dean “I do notthink that m the whole 
course of my hfe I ever met with any one so insubor- 
dmate and so ill-mannered He is worse than the arch- 
deacon ” As she uttered these words she paced about 
the room The bishop said nothmg, and when she her- 
self had been silent for a few minutes she turned upon 
him “ Bishop,” she said, “ I hope that you agree with 
me I expect that you wiU agree with me m a matter 
that IS of so much moment to my comfort, and I may 
say to my position generally m the diocese. Bishop, 
why do you not speak ? ” 

“ You have behaved in such a way that I do not know 
that I shall ever speak agam,” said the bishop 
" What IS this that you say ’ " 

“ I say that I do not know how I shall ever speak 
s^am You have disgraced me ” 

"Disgraced you* I disgrace you! It is you that 
di^race yoursek by saying such words ” 

" Very well Let it be so Perhaps you will go awaj? 
now and leave me to myself I have got a bad head- 
ache, and I can’t talk any more. Oh dear, oh dear, 
what will he think of it * ” 

" And you mean to tell me that I have been wrong ! ” 
"Yes, you have been wrong, — very wrong. Why 
didn’t you go away when I asked yon ? You are always 
being wrong I wish I had never come to Barchester. 
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In any other position I should not have felt it so njuch. 
As it IS, I do not know howl can ever show my face again 
“ Not have felt what so much, Mr Proudte ^ '' said 
the wife going back in the excitement of her anger to 
the nomenclature of old days " And this is to be my 
return for all my care m your behalf ^ Allow me to tell 
you, sir that in any position m which you may be placed 
I know what is due to you, and that your dignity will 
never lose anything in my hands I wish that you were 
as well able to take care of it yourself/' Then she stalked 
out of the room, and left the poor man alone. 

Bishop Proude sat alone m Ins study throughout the 
whole day Once or twice in the course of the morning 
his chaplain came to him on some matter of business, and 
was answered with a smile, — the pecuhar softness of 
which the chaplain did not fail to attribute to the right 
cause For it was soon known throughout the household 
that there had been a quarrel Could he qmte have 
made up his mind to do so, — could he have resolved that 
it would be altogether better to quarrel with his wife, — 
the bishop would have appealed to the chaplain, and have 
asked at any rate for S3mipathy But even yet he could 
not bring himself to confess his nusery, and to own himself 
to another to be the wretch that he was Then during the 
long hours of the day he sat thmking of it all How happy 
comd he be if it were only possible for him to go away, 
and become even a curate in a parish, without his wife ! 
Would there ever come to him a time of freedom ^ 
Would she ever die ^ He was older than she, and of 
course he would die first Would it not be a fine thing 
if he could die at once, and thus escape from his misery ^ 
What could he do, even supposing himself strong 
enough to fight the battle ^ He could not lock her up 
He could not even very well lock her out of his room. 
She was his wife, and must have the run of his house 
He could not altogether debar her from the society of 
the diocesan dergymen. He had, on this very morning, 
taken strong measures with her. More than once or 
twice he had desired her to leave the room. What was 
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there to be done with a woman who would not obey her 
husband, — ^who would not even leave him to the perform- 
ance of his own work ? What a blessed thing it would 
be if a bishop could go away from his home to his work 
every day hke a clerk m a public office, — ^as a stone-mason 
does ! But there was no such escape for him He could 
not go away And how was he to meet her agam on this 
very day ^ 

And then for hours he thought of Dr. Tempest and 
Mr. Crawley, considering what he had better do to repair 
the shipwreck of the morning At last he resolved that 
he would write to the doctor , and before he had again 
seen his wife, he did wnte his letter, and he sent it off. 
In this letter he made no direct allusion to the occurrence 
of the mommg, but wrote as though there had not been 
any fixed intention of a personal discussion between them. 

I think it will be better that there should be a com- 
mission/' he said, and I would suggest that you should 
have four other clergymen with you. Perhaps you will 
select two yourself out of your rural deanery , and, if 
you do not object, I will name as the other two Mr 
Thumble and Mr Quiverful who are both resident in 
the city " As he wrote these two names he felt ashamed 
of himself, knowing that he had chosen the two men as 
being special fnends of his wife, and feeling that he should 
have been brave enough to throw aside an considerations 
of his wife's favour,— especially at this moment in which 
he was puttmg on his armour to do battle against her. 

“ It is not probable," he continued to say m his letter 

that you wiU be able to make your report until after 
the trm of this unfortunate gentleman shall have taken 
place, and a verdict shall have been given Should he be 
acquitted, that, I imagme, should end the matter There 
can be no reason why we should attempt to go beyond 
the verdict of a jury. But should he be found guilty, I 
think we ought to be ready with such steps as it will be 
becommg for us to take at the expiration of any sentence 
which may be pronounced It will be, at any rate, 
expedient that in such case the matter should be brought 
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before an ecclesiastical court ” He knew well a3 he 
wrote this, that he was proposing something much milder 
than the course intended by his wife when she had 
mstigated him to take proceedings in the matter , but 
he did not much regard that now Though he had been 
weak enough to name certain clerg37men as assessors 
with the rural dean, because he thought that by doing 
so he would to a certain degree conciliate his wife, — 
though he had been so far a coward, yet he was resolved 
that he would not sacnfice to her his own judgment 
and his own conscience in his manner of proceeding. 
He kept no copy of his letter, so that he might be unable 
to show her ms very words when she should ask to see 
them Of course he would tell her what he had done ; 
but in telhng her he would keep to himself what he had 
said as to the result of an acquittal in a civil court. She 
need not yet be told that he had promised to take such 
a verdict as sufficing also for an ecclesiastical acquittal. 
In this spint his letter was wntten and sent off before he 
again saw his wife. 

He did not meet her tiU they came together in the 
drawing-room before dinner In explaining the whole 
truth as to circumstances as they existed at the palace 
at that moment, it must be acknowledged that Mrs. 
Proudie herself, great as was her courage, and wide as 
were the resources which she possessed within hersdf, 
was somewhat appalled by the position of affairs. I 
fear that it may now be too .late for me to excite much 
S 5 nnpathy m the mind of any reader on behalf of Mrs 
Proudie I shall never be able to make her virtues 
popular But she had virtues, and their existence now 
made her unhappy She did regard the digmty of her 
husband, and she felt at the present moment that she 
had almost compromised it She did also legard the 
welfare of the clergymen around her, thinking of course 
in a general way that certain of them who agreed with 
her were the clergymen whose welfare should be studied, 
and that certam of them who disagreed with her were 
the clergymen whose welfare should be postponed. But 
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now an idea made its way into her bosom that she was 
not perhaps doing the best for the welfare of the diocese 
generally What if it should come to pass that all the 
clergymen of the diocese should refuse to open their 
mouths in her presence on ecclesiastical subjects, as Dr, 
Tempest had done ? This special day was not one on 
winch she was well contented with herself, though by no 
means on that account was her anger mitigated against 
the offending rural dean. 

Dunng dinner she struggled to say a word or two to 
her husband, as though there had been no quarrel be- 
tween them With him the matter had gone so deep that 
he could not answer her in the same spirit. There were 
sundry members of the family present, — daughters, and 
a son-m-Iaw, and a daughter's fnend who was staying 
with them , but even m the hope of appearing to be 
serene before them he could not struggle through his 
deep despondence He was very silent, and to his wife's 
words he answered hardly an37thing He was courteous 
and gentle with them all, but he spoke as little as was 

E ossible, and dunng the evening he sat alone, with his 
ead leaning on his hand, — not pretending even to read 
He was aware that it was too late to make even an attempt 
to conceal his imsery and his disgrace from his own family 
His wife came to him that night in his dressing-room m 
a spmt of feminine softness that was very unusual with 
her My dear," said she, let us forget what occurred 
this morning. If there has been any anger we are bound 
as Christians to forget it " She stood over him as she 
spoke, and put her hand upon his shoulder almost caress- 
ingly. 

When a man's heart is broken, he cannot forget it,'« 
was his reply. She still stood by him, and still kept her 
hand upon him : but she could think of no other words 
of comfort to say. I will go to bed," he said. It is 
the best place for me." ThSa she left him, and he went 
to bed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SOFTNESS OF SIR RAFFLE BUFFLE. 

We have seen that John Eames was prepared to start 
on his jonmey in search of the Arabms, and have seen 
him after he had taken farewell of his office and of his 
master there, previous to his departure, but that 
matter of his departure had not been arranged alto- 
gether with comfort as far as his official interests were 
concerned He had been perhaps a httle abrupt in his 
mode of informing Sir Raffle Buffle that there was a 
pressing cause for his official absence, and Sir Raffle had 
replied to him that no private pressure could be allowed 
to interfere with his public duties I must go. Sir 
Raffle, at any rate/' Johnny had said ; it is a matter 
affectmg my family, and must not be neglected/' ‘'If 
you intend to go without leave," said Sir Raffle, " I 
presume you will first put your resignation into the 
hands of Mr Kissing " Now, Mr. Kissing was the secre- 
tary to the Board. This had been senous undoubtedly. 
John Eames was not specially anxious to keep his present 
position as private secretary to Sir Raffle, but he certamly 
had no desire to give up his profession altogether. He 
said nothing more to the great man on that occasion, but 
before he left the office he wrote a private note to the 
chairman expressmg the extreme importance of his 
business, and begging that he might have leave of absence. 
On the next morning he received it back with a very few 
words written across it. " It can't be done," were the 
very few words which Sir Raffle Buffle had wntten across 
the note from his private secretary. Here was a difficulty 
which Johnny had not anticipated, and which seemed to 
be insuperable Sir Raffle would not have answered him 
in that strain if he had not been very much in earnest. 

" I should send him a medical certificate," said CradeU, 
his friend of old. 
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Nonsense/' said Eames 

'' I don't see that it's nonsense at all They can't get 
over a medical certificate from a respectable man , and 
everybody has got somethmg the matter with him of 
some kind " 

'' I should go and let him do his worst/' said Fisher, 
who was another clerk "" It Wouldn't be more than put- 
ting you down a place or two As to losing your present 
berth you don't mind that, and they would never think 
of dismissing you " 

“ But I do mind being put down a place or two," said 
Johnny, who could not forget that were he so put down his 
fiiend Fisher would gain the step which he would lose 
I should give him a barrel of oysters, and talk to him 
about the Chancellor of the Exchequer," said FitzHoWard, 
who had been private secretary to Sir Raffle before Eames, 
and might therefore be supposed to know the man 

That might have done very well if I had not asked 
him and been refused first," said John^Eames ‘‘ I'll tell 
you what I'll do, I'll write a long letter on a sheet of fools- 
cap paper, with a regular margin, so that it must come 
before the Board, and perhaps that will frighten him " 

When he mentioned his difficulty on that evening to 
Mr Toogood, the lawyer begged him to give up the journey 
" It will only be sending a clerk, and it won't cost so very 
much after all," said Toogood But Johnny's pride could 
not allow him to give way '' I'm not going to be done 
about it," said he " I'm not going to resign, but I will 
go even though they may dismiss me. I don't think it 
will come to that, but if it does it must " His uncle 
begged of him not to thmk of such an alternative; but 
this discussion took place after dinner, and away from the 
office, and Eames would not submit to bow his neck to 
authority. If it comes to that," said he, " a feUow 
might as well be a slave at once And what is the use of 
a fellow having a little money if it does not make him 
independent ^ You may be sure of one thing, I shall 
go, and that on the day fixed " 

On the next morning John Eames was very silex^ 
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when he Went into Sir Raffle’s room at the office. There 
was now only this day and another before that fixed foi: 
his departure, and it Was of course very necessary that 
matters should be arranged. But he said nothing to 
Sir Raffle during the morning The great man himself 
was condescending and endeavoured to be kind. He 
knew that his stem refusal had greatly irritated his 
pnvate secretary, and was anxious to show that, though 
in the cause of public duty he was obliged to be stem, 
he was quite willing to forget his sternness when the 
necessity for it had passed away On this morning, 
therefore, he was very cheery. But to all his cheery 
good-humour John Eames would make no response. 
Late in the afternoon, When most of the men had left 
the office, Johnny appeared before the chairman for the 
last time that day With a very long face. He was dressed 
in black, and had changed his orffinary mommg coat for 
a frock, which gave him an appearance altogether unlike 
that which was customary to him And he spoke almost 
m a whisper, very slowly , and when Sir Raffle joked, — 
and Sir Raffle often would joke, — ^he not only did not 
laugh, but he absolutely sighed ‘‘ Is there an^hing the 
matter with you, Eames ^ ” asked Sir Raffle 
I am in great trouble,” said John Eames 
” And what is your trouble ^ ” 

It IS essenti^ for the honour of one of my family 
that I should be at Florence by this day week I cannot 
make up my mind what I ought to do. I do not wish to 
lose my position in the public service, to which, as you 
know, I am warmly attached ; but I cannot submit to 
see the honour of my family sacnficed ! ” 

. ” Eames,” said Sir Raffle, that must be nonsense 
that must be nonsense. There can be no reason why you 
should always expect to have your own way in every- 
thing 

Of course if I go without leave I shall be dismissed ” 
** Of course you will. It is out of the question that a 
young man should take the bit between his teeth in that 
way*” 
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'' As for taking the bit between his teeth. Sir RafHe, I 
do not think that any man was ever more obedient, 
perhaps I should say more submissive, than I have been 
But there must be a hmit to everything '' 

'^at do you mean by that, Mr Eames ^ said Sir 
Raffle, -turning in anger upon his private secretaiy. But 
Johnny disregarded his anger Johnny, indeed, had 
made up his mind that Sir Raffle should be very angry. 
'' What do you mean, Mr Eames, by saying that there 
must be a limit ^ I know nothing about limits One 
Would suppose that you intended to make an accusation 
against me/' 

So I do I think. Sir Raffle, that you are treating me 
with great cruelty I have explained to you that family 
circumstances 

** You have explained nothing, Mr Eames " 

^'Yes, I have. Sir Raffle I have explained to you 
that matters relating to my family, which materially 
affect the honour of a certain one of its members, demand 
that I should go at once to Florence You tell me that 
if I go I shall be dismissed " 

^ Of course you must not go without leave I never 
heard of such a thing in all my hfe/' And Sir Raffle 
lifted up his hands towards heaven, almost in dismay 
So I have drawn up a short statement of the circum- 
stances, which I hope may be read at the Board when the 
question of my dismissal comes before it/' 

You mean to go, then ? " 

Yes, Sir Raffle ; I must go. The honour of a certain 
branch of my family demands that I should do so As 
I have for some time been so especially under you, I 
thought it would be prosper to show you what I have said 
before 1 send my letter in, and therefore I have brought 
it with me Here it is " And Johnny handed to Sir 
Raffle an official document of large dimensions. 

Sir Raffle began to be uncomfortable. He had acquired 
a character for tyranny in the pubhc service of which 
he was aware, though he thought that he knew well 
that he had never deserved it* Some official big-wig,-^ 
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perhaps that Chancellor of the Exchequer of whom he 
was so fond, — had on one occasion hinted to him that 
a little softness of usage would be compatible with the 
prejudices of the age Softness was impossible to Sir 
Raffle, but his temper was sufficiently under his control 
to enable him to encounter the rebuke, and to pull 
himself up from time to time when he found himself 
tempted to speak loud and to take things wilh a high 
hand He knew that a clerk should not be dismissed 
for leaving his office, who could show that his absence 
had been caused by some matter really affecting the 
interest of his family ; and that were he to drive Eames 
to go on this occasion without leave, Eames would be 
simply called in to state what was this matter of moment 
which had taken him away Probably he had stated 
that matter of moment in this very document which 
Sir Raffle was holding in his hand. But Sir Raffle was 
not willing to be conquered by the document If it was 
necessary that he should give way, he would much prefer 
to give way, — out of his own good-nature, let us say,—- » 
without looking at the document at all ‘‘I must, under 
the circumstances, decline to read this," said he, '' unless 
it should come before me officially," and he handed back 
the paper 

" I thought it best to let you see it if you pleased," 
said John Eames Then he turned round as though he 
were going to leave the room, but suddenly he turned 
back again. I don’t like to leave you. Sir Raffle, without 
saymg good-bye I do not suppose we shall meet again 
Of course you must do your duty, and I do not wish you 
to think that I have any personal ill-wiU against you " 
So saying, he put out his hand to Sir Raffle as though 
to take a final farewell. Sir Raffle looked at him m 
amazement. He was dressed, as has been said, m black, 
and did not look like the John Eames of every day to 
whom Sir Raffle was accustomed 

“ I don’t understand this at all," said Sir Raffle 
I was afraid that it was only too plain," said John 
Eames. 
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" And you must go ^ ” 

" Oh, yes , — ^that’s certain I have pledged myself 
to go 

“ Of course I don’t know anything of this matter that 
IS so important to your family ” 

'' No , you do not,” said Johnny 
Can’t you explain it to me, then ^ so that I may 
have some reason, — ^if there is any reason ” 

Then John told the story of Mr Crawley, — ^a con- 
siderable portion of the story ; and in his telling of it, 
I think it probable that he put more weight upon the 
necessity of hzs mission to Italy than it could have 
fairly been made to bear In the course of the narration 
Sir Raffle did once contnve to suggest that a lawyer 
by going to Florence might do the business at any rate 
as well as John Eames But Johnny denied this No, 
Sir Raffle, it is impossible , quite impossible,” he said 
If you saw the lawyer who is actmg in the matter, 
Mr. Toogood, who is also my uncle, he would tell you 
the same ” Sir Raffle had already heard something of 
the story of Mr Crawley, and was now willing to accept 
the sad tragedy of that case as an excuse for his private 
secretary’s somewhat insubordinate conduct Under 
the circumstances, Eames, I suppose you must go , but 
I think you should have told me all about it before ” 

“ I did not like to trouble you, Sir Raffle, with private 
business ” 

It is always best to tell the whole of a story,” said 
Sir Raffle- Johnny being quite content with the upshot 
of the negotiations accepted this gentle rebuke in silence, 
and withdrew On the next day he appeared again at 
the office in his ordinary costume, and an idea crossed 
Sir Raffle’s brain that he had been partly done ” by 
the affectation of a costume. I’ll be even with him 
some day yet,” said Sir Raffle to himself 
” I’ve got my leave, boys,” said Eames when he went 
out into the room m which his three friends sat. 

"‘No*” saidCradeU 
But I have,” said Johnny, 
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“ You don't mean that old Huffle ScufiSe has gi^^n it 
out of his own head ^ " said Fisher. 

'' Indeed he has," said Johnny ; and bade God bless 
me into the bargain " 

And you didn't give him the oysters ^ " said Fitz- 
Howard 

'' Not a shell," said Johnny. 

" I'm blessed if you don't beat cock-fighting," said 
CradeU, lost in admiration at his fnend's adroitness. 

We know how John passed his evening after that. 
He went first to see Lily Dale at her unde's lodgings in 
Sackvdle Street, from thence he was taken to the presence 
of the charming Madalina in Porchester Terrace, and then 
wound up the night with his fnend Conway Dalrymple 
When he got to his bed he felt himself to have been 
triumphant, but in spite of his tnumph he was ashamed 
of himself. Why had he left Lily to go to Madahna ^ 
As he thought of this he quoted to himself against him- 
self Hamlet's often-quoted appeal to the two portraits. 
How could he not despise himself in that he could find 
any pleasure with Madalina, having a Lily Dale to fill 
his thoughts ^ " But she is not fair for me," he said 
to himseli — thinking thus to comfort himself. But he did 
not comfort himself. 

On the next mommg early his unde, Mr. Toogood, 
met him at the Dover Railway Station. " Upon my word, 
Johnny, you're a clever fellow," said he I never 
thought that you'd make it all nght with Sir Raffle " 

" As nght as a tnvet, uncle There are some people, 
if you can only get to learn the length of their feet, you 
can always fit them with shoes afterwards." 

, " You'll go on direct to Florence, Johnny ? " 

" Yes ; I think so. From what we have heard, Mrs. 
Arabin must be either there or at Vemce, and I don't 
suppose I could learn from any one at Pans at which 
town she is staying at this moment." 

* * Her address is Florence — ^os^e restante^ Florence. Y ou 
will be sure to find out at any of the hotels where she is 
staying, or where she has been staying." 
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But when I have found her, I don't suppose she can 
tell me anything," said Johnny 

Who can tell ^ She may or she may not My belief 
is that the money was her present altogether, and not 
his It seems that they don't mix their moneys He 
has always had some scruple about it because of her son 
by a former marnage, and they always have different 
accounts at their baiScers' I found that out when I was 
at Barchester " 

'' But Crawley was his friend " 

'' Yes, Crawley was his fnend ; but I don't know that 
fifty-pound notes have always been so very plentiful 
with him. Dean's incomes ain't what they were, you 
know." 

"" I don't know anything about that," said Johnny. 

'^WeU, they are not. And he has nothing of his 
own, as far as I can learn It would be just the thmg 
for her to do, —to give the money to his friend At 
any rate she will tell you whether it was so or not." 

And then I will go on to Jerusalem, after him " 
Should you find it necessary He will probably 
be on his way back, and she will know where you can 
hit him on the road You must make him understand 
that it IS essential that he should be here some little 
time before the tnal You can understand, Johnny," — 
and as he spoke Mr. Toogood lowered his voice to a 
whisper, though they were walking together on the 
platform of the railway station, and could not possibly 
have been overheard by any one. '^You can under- 
stand that it may be necessary to prove that he is not 
exactly combos fmni%s, and if so it will be essential 
that he should have some mfluential friend near him^. 
Otherwise that bishop will trample him into dust.** If 
Mr. Toogood could have seen the bishop at this time, and 
have read the troubles of the poor man's heart, he would 
hardly have spoken of him as being so terrible a tyrant, 

I undersand ah that," said Johnny. 

So that, m fact, I shall expect to see you both to- 
gether," said Toogood. 
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*' I hope the dean is a good fellow ” 

“ They tell me he is a very good fellow ” 

“ I never did see much of bishops or deans as yet,” 
said Johnny, “ and I should feel rather awe-struck 
travefimg with one ” 

“ I should fancy that a dean is very much like anybody 
else.” 

“ But the man’s hat would cow me ” 

“ I daresay you’ll find him walkmg about Jerusalem 
with a wide-awake on, and a big stick m his hand, prob- 
ably smoking a cigar. Deans contnve to get out of 
their armour sometimes, as the knights of old used to 
do. Bishops, I fancy, &id it more difficult. Well,— 
good-bye, old fellow. I’m very much obhged to you 
for going, — am mdeed. I don’t doubt but what we 
shall pull through, somehow ” 

Then Mr. Toogood went home to breakfast, and from 
his own house he proceeded to his office When he had 
beai there an hour or two, there came to him a messenger 
from the Income-tax Office, with an official note ad- 
dressed to himself by Sir Raffle Buffle, — a note which 
looked to be very official. Sir Raffle Buffle presented 
his compliments to Mr. Toogood, and could Mr. Toogood 
favour Sir R. B with the present address of Mr. jfohn 
Eames. " Old fox,” said Mr. Toogood ; — “ but then 
such a stupid old fox ! As if it was hkely that I should 
have peached on Johnny if an3d;hing was wrong.” So 
Mr. Toogood sent his comphments to Sir Raffle Buffle, 
and begged to mform Sir R. B. that Mr. John Eames 
was away on very particular family busmess, which 
would take him in the first mstance to Florence ; — but 
that from Florence he would probably have to go on 
to Jerusalem without the loss of an hour “ Stupid old 
fool I ” said Mr. Toogood, as he sent off his reply by 
the messenger. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

NEAR THE CLOSE, 

I WONDER whether any one will read these pages who 
has never known anything of the bitterness of a family 
quarrel ^ If so, I shall have a reader very fortimate 
or else very cold-blooded It would be wrong to say 
that love produces quarrels, but love does produce 
those intimate relations of which quarrelling is too 
often one of the consequences, — one of the consequences 
which frequently seem to be so natural, and sometimes 
seem to be unavoidable One brother rebukes the 
other, — ^and what brothers ever lived together between 
whom there was no such rebuking ^ — then some warm 
word IS misunderstood and hotter words follow and there 
is a quarrel. The husband t37rannizes, knowing that it is 
his duty to direct, and the wife disobeys, or only partially 
obeys, thmlong that a little mdependence will become 
her, — and so there is a quarrel The father, anxious 
only for his son’s good, looks mto that son’s future with 
other eyes than those of his son himself, — and so there 
IS a quarrel. They come very easily, these quarrels, 
but the qmttance from them is sometimes terribly 
difficult. Much of thought is necessary before the angry 
man can remember that he too m part may have been 
wrong, and any attempt at such thinking is almost 
beyond the^ power of him who is carefully nursmg his 
wrath, lest it cool I But the nursing of such quarrellmg 
kills ^ happiness. The very man who is nursmg his 
wrath, lest it cool, — his wrath against one whom he 
loves perhaps the best of aH whom it has been given 
him to love,— is himself wretched as long as it lasts. 
His anger poisons every pleasure of his hfe He is sullen 
at his meals, and cannot understand his book as he 
turns its pages His work, let it be what it may, is iH 
done. He is full of his quarreh — nursing it. He is 
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tellmg himself how much he has loved that wicked 
one, how many have been his sacrifices for that wicked 
one, and that now that wicked one is repaying him 
simply with wickedness I And yet the wicked one is 
at that very moment dearer to mm than ever. If that 
wicked one could only be forgiven how sweet would the 
world be agam ^ And yet he nurses his wrath. 

So it was m these days with Archdeacon Grantly. 
He was very angry with his son It is hardly too much 
to say that m every moment of his life, whether waking 
or sleepmg, he was thmking of the injury that his son 
was domg him. He had almost come to forget the fact 
that his anger had first been roused by the feeling that 
his son was about to do himself an injury, — to cut his 
own throat Various other considerations had now 
added themselves to that, and filled not only his mind 
but his daily conversation with his wife. How terrible 
would be the disgrace to Lord Hartletop, how incurable 
the mjury to Gnselda, the marchioness, should the 
brother-in-law of the one, and the brother of the other, 
marry the daughter of a convicted thief ! Of himself 
he would say nothmg ” So he declared constantly, 
though of himself he did say a great deal ‘‘ Of himself 
he would say nothmg, though of course such a marriage 
would rum him m the county '' My dear,’^ said his 
wife, ‘^that IS nonsense That really is nonsense. I 
feel sure there is not a smgle person m the county who 
would thmk of the mamage m such a hght.” ^ Then 
the archdeacon would have quarrelled with his wife 
too, had she not been too wise to admit such a quarrel 
Mrs. Grantly was very wise and knew that it took two 
persons to make a quarrel. He told her over and over 
again that she was m league with her son, — that she 
was encoura^g her son to marry Grace Crawley. ^ '' I 
believe that in your heart you wish it,"' he once said to 
her. ** No, my dear, I do not msh it. I do not thmk 
it a becommg mamage. But if he does marry her, 
I should wish to receive his wife in my house, and cer- 
tainly should not quarrel with him." “ I will never 
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receive her,” the archdeacon had replied ; “ and as for 
him, I can only say that in such case I will make no 
provision for his family.” 

It will be remembered that the archdeacon had on a 
former occasion instructed his wife to wnte to their 
son and tell him of his fathei’s determmation Mrs. 
Grantly had so manoeuvred that a httle time had been 
gained, and that those instructions had not been insisted 
upon in aH their bitterness Since that tune Major 
Grantly had renewed his assurance that he would marry 
Grace Crawley if Grace Crawley would accept him, — 
wnting on this occasion direct to his father, — and had 
asked his father whether, in such case, he was to look 
forward to be disinhented “ It is essential that I 
should know,” the major had said, “because in such 
case I must take immediate measures for leaving this 
place ” His father had sent him back his letter, wnting 
a few words at the bottom of it “ If you do as you 
propose above, you must expect nothing from me.” 
The words were wntten m large round handwntmg, 
very humedly, and the son when he received them 
perfectly understood the mood of his father’s minH 
when he wrote them 

Then there came tidings, addressed on this occasion 
to Mrs Grantly, that Cosby Lodge was to be given up. 
Lady-day had come, and the notice, necessanly to be 
given at that penod, was so given. “ I know this will 
gneve you,” Major Grantly had said, “ but my fathm: 
has dnven me to it.” This, m itself, was a cause of 
great sorrow, both to the archdeacon and to Mrs Grantly, 
as there were circumstances connected with Cosby 
Lodge which made them think that it was a very desir- 
able residence for their son. “ I shall sell everything 
about the place and go abroad at once,” he said m a 
subsequent letter. “My present idea is that I shall 
settle myself at Pau, as my mcome wiU suffice for me 
to live there, and education for Edith will be cheap. 
At any rate I will not contmue m England. I could 
never be happy here in circumstances so altered. Of 
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course I should not have left my profession, unless I had 
understood from my father that the income ansmg 
from it would not be necessary to me I do not, how- 
ever, mean to complain, but simply tell you that I shall 
go ” There were many letters between the mother and 
son m those days. I shall stay till after the trial," 
he said. " If she will then go with me, well and good , 
but whether she will or not, I shall not remain here 
All this seemed to Mrs. Grantly to be peculiarly un- 
fortunate, for, had he not resolved to go, things might 
even yet have nghted themselves From what she could 
now understand of the character of Miss Crawley, whom 
she did not know personally, she thought it probable 
that Grace, in the event of her father being found guilty 
by the jury, would absolutely and persistently refuse 
the offer made to her. She would be too good, as Mrs. 
Grantly put it to herself, to bnng misery and disgrace 
into another family. But should Mr Crawley be ac- 
quitted, and should the marnage then take place, the 
archdeacon himself might probably be got to forgive 
it In either case there would be no necessity for break- 
ing up the house at Cosby Lodge But her dear son 
Henry, her best beloved, was obstinate and stiff-necked, 
and would take no advice He is even worse than his 
father," she said, in her short-hved anger, to her own 
father, to whom ione at this time she could unburden 
her gnefs, seeking consolation and encouragement. 

It was her habit to go over to the deanery at any rate 
twice a week at this time, and on the occasion of one 
of the visits so made she expressed very strongly her 
distress at the family quarrel which had come among 
them. The old man took his grandson's part through 
and through. I do not at all see why he should not 
marry the young lady if he hkes her. As for money, 
there ought to be enough without his having to look 
for a wife with a fortune " 

It IS not a question of money, papa." 

** And as to rank," continued Mr. Harding, Henry 
will not at any rate be going lower than his father did 
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wheit he mamed you ; — ^not so low indeed, for at that 
time I was only a minor canon, and Mr Crawley is m 
possession of a benefice " 

Papa, all that is nonsense. It is, indeed.” 

Very likely, my dear.” 

" It is not because Mr. Crawley is only perpetual curate 
of Hogglestock, that the archdeacon objects to the 
marriage It has nothing to do with that at all. At 
the present moment he is in disgrace.” 

Under a cloud, my dear Let us pray that it may 
be only a passing cloud.” 

” All the world thinks that he was guilty. And then 
he IS such a man — ^so singular, so unlike anybody 
else ! You know, papa, that I don’t think very much 
of money, merdy as money ” 

” I hope not, my dear Money is worth thinking of, 
but it IS not worth very much thought.” 

"'But it does give advantages, and the absence of 
such advantages must be very much felt in the education 
of a girl You would hardly wish Henry to marry a 
young woman who, for want of money, had not been 
brought up among ladies It is not Miss Crawley’s 
fault, but such has been her lot. We cannot ignore 
these deficencies, papa ” 

“ Certainly not, my dear.” 

" You would not, for instance, wish that Henry should 
marry a kitchen-maid.” 

” But IS Miss Crawley a kitchen-maid, Susan ? ” 

” I don^t quite say that ” 

"I am told that she has been educated infinitely 
better than most of the young ladies in the neighbour- 
hood,” said Mr. Harding. 

" I beheve that her father has taught her Greek : 
and I suppose she has learned something of French at 
that school at Sdverbridge ” 

” Then the kitchen-maid theory is sufficiently disposed 
of,” said Mr. Hardmg, with mild triumph. 

"You know what I mean, papa. But the fact is, 
that it is impossible to deal with men. They will never 
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be i^asonable A mamage such as this would be in- 
junous to Henry ; but it wiR not be ruinous ; and as to 
disinhentmg him for it, that would be downnght wicked '' 
'' I think so," said Mr. Harding. 

But the archdeacon will look at it as though it 
would destroy Henry and Edith altogether, while you 
speak of it as though it were the best thing in the world." 

If the young people love each other, I think it would 
be the best thing in the world," said Mr Harding 

But, papa, you cannot but think that his father’s 
wish should go for something," said Mrs Grantly, who, 
desirous as she was on the one side to support her son, 
could not bear that her husband should, on the other 
side, be declared altogether in the wrong 

'' I do not know, my dear," said Mr. Harding ; but 
I do think, that if the two young people are fond of 
each other, and if there is anything for them to hve 
upon, it cannot be nght to keep them apart You 
know, my dear, she is the daughter of a gentleman " 
Mrs Grantly upon this left her father almost brusquely, 
without speaking another word on the subject ; for, 
though she was opposed to the vehement anger of her 
husband, she could not endure the proposition now made 
by her father 

Mr Hardmg was at this time hving all alone m the 
deanery For some few years the deanery had been 
his home, and as his youngest daughter was the 
dean's wife, there could be no more comfortable restmg- 
place for the evening of his hfe. Durmg the last month 
or two the days had gone tediously with him ; for he 
had had the large house all to himself, and he was a 
man who did not love sohtude It is hard to conceive 
that the old, whose thoughts have been all thought out, 
should ever love to hve alone. Solitude is surely for 
the young, who have time before them for the execution 
of schemes, and who can, therefore, take delight in 
thmkmg In these days the poor old man would wander 
about the rooms, shambhng from one chamber to an- 
other, and would feel ashamed when the servants met 
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him ever on the move. He would make little apologies 
for his uneasmess, which they would accept graciously, 
understanding, after a fashion, why it was that he was 
uneasy, He ain't got nothing to do," said the house- 
maid to the cook, “ and as for reading, they say that some 
of the young ones can read all day sometimes, and all 
night too; but, bless you, when you're nigh eighty, 
reading don't go for much " The housemaid was nght 
as to Mr. Harding's reading. He was not one who had 
read so much in his earher days as to enable him to 
make reading go far with him now that he was near 
eighty. So he wandered about the room, and sat here 
for a few minutes, and there for a few minutes, and 
though he did not sleep much, he made the hours of 
the night as many as was possible Every morning he 
shambled across from the deanery to the cathedral, and 
attended the morning service, sitting in the stall which 
he had occupied for fifty years. The distance was very 
short, not exceeding, indeed, a hundred yards from a 
side-door in the deanery to another side-door into the 
cathedral; but short as it was there had come to be 
a question whether he should be allowed to go alone 
It had been feared that he might fall on his passage 
and hurt himself ; for there was a step here, and a step 
there, and the light was not very good in the purlieus of 
the old cathedrd A word or two had been said once, 
and the offer of an arm to help him had been made ; 
but he had rejected the proffered assistance, — softly, 
indeed^ but still firmly, — and every day he tottered oflE 
by himself, hardly hfting his feet as he went, and aiding 
himself on his journey by a hand upon the wall when 
he thought that nobody was looking at him. But many 
did see him, and they who knew him,— ladies generally 
of the city, — would offer him a hand. Nobody was 
milder in his dishkmgs than Mr. Harding; but there 
were ladies in Barchester upon whose arm he would 
always dechne to lean, bowing courteously as he did 
so, and saymg a word or two of constramed civility 
There were others whom he would allow to accompany 
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him home to the door of the deanery, with whom he 
delighted to hnger and chat if the mommg was warm, 
and to whom he would tell little stones of his own doings 
in the cathedral services in the old days, when Bishop 
Grantly had ruled in the diocese. Never a word did he 
say against Bishop Proudie, or against Bishop Proudie^s 
wife ; but the many words which he did say m praise 
of Bishop Grantly, — who, by his showing, was surely 
one of the best of churchmen who ever wdked through 
this vale of sorrow, — ^were as eloquent in dispraise of 
the existing prelate as could have been any more clearly- 
pointed phrases This daily visit to the cathedr^, 
where he would say his prayers as he had said them 
for so many years, and listen to the organ, of which 
he knew all the power and every blemish as though he 
himself had made the stops and fixed the pipes, was 
the chief occupation of his hfe. It was a pity that it 
could not have been made to cover a larger portion 
of the day. 

It was sometimes sad enough to watch him as he sat 
alone. He would have a book near him, and for a while 
would keep it in his hands It would generally be some 
volume of good old standard theology with which he 
had been, or supposed himself to have been, conversant 
from his youth. But the book would soon be laid aside, 
and gradually he would move himself away from it, 
and he would stand about in the room, looking now 
out of a window from which he would fancy that he 
could not be seen, or gazing up at some pnnt which 
he had known for years ; and then he would sit down 
for a while m one chair, and for a while in another, while 
Kls mind was wandering back into old days, thinking 
of old troubles and remembering his old joys. And he 
had a habit, when he was sure that he was not watched, 
of creeping up to a great black wooden case, which 
always stood m one comer of the sitting-room which he 
occupied in the deanery. Mr. Harding, when he was 
youngar, had been a performer on the violoncello, and 
in this case there was still the instrument from which 
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he had been wont to extract the sounds which he had 
so dearly loved Now m these latter days he never 
made any attempt to play Soon after he had come to 
the deanery there had f^en upon him an illness, and 
after that he had never again asked for his bow. They 
who were around him, — ^his daughter chiefly and her 
husband, — ^had given the matter much thought, arguing 
with themselves whether or no it would be better to 
invite him to resume the task he had so loved , for of 
all the works of his life this pla3nng on the violoncello 
had been the sweetest to him , but even before that 
illness his hand had greatly failed him, and the dean 
and Mrs Arabm had agreed that it would be better 
to let the matter pass without a word He had never 
asked to be allowed to play He had expressed no re- 
grets. When he himself would propose that his daughter 
should give them a little music,'" — and he would make 
such a proposition on every evening that was suitable, — 
he would never say a word of those former performances 
at which he himself had taken a part But it had be- 
come known to Mrs. Arabm, through the servants, that 
he had once dragged the instrument forth from its case 
when he had thought the house to be nearly deserted ; 
and a wail of sounds had been heard, very low, very 
short-lived, recurring now and again at fitful intervals 
He had at those times attempted to play, as though 
with a muffled bow, — so that none should know of his 
vamty and folly Then there had been further con- 
sultations at the deanery, and it had been agam agreed 
that it would be best to say nothing to him of his music 
In these latter days of which I am now speaking he 
would never draw the instrument out of its case. Indeai 
he was aware that it was too heavy for him to handle 
without assistance. But he would open the pnson door, 
and gaze upon the thmg that he loved, and he would 
pass his fingers among the broad stnngs, and ever and 
anon he would produce from one of them a low, melan- 
choly, almost unearthly sound. And then he would 
pause, never daring to produce two such notes m succes- 
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Sion, — one close upon the other And these la^ sad 
moans of the old fiddle were now known through the 
household. They were the ghosts of the melody of days 
long past He imagined that his visits to the box were 
unsuspected, — ^that none knew of the folly of his old 
fingers which could not keep themselves from touchmg 
the wires; but the voice of the violoncello had been 
recognized by the servants and by his daughter, and 
when that low wail was heard through the house, — hke 
the last dying note of a dirge, — ^they would all know 
that Mr Harding was visiting his ancient fnend. 

When the dean and Mrs Arabm had first talked of 
going abroad for a long visit, it had been understood that 
Mr Harding should pass the penod of their absence 
with his other daughter at Plumstead , but when the time 
came he begged of Mrs Arabin to be allowed to remain 
in his old rooms Of course I shall go backwards and 
forwards,'’ he had said There is nothing I hke so 
much as a change now and then " The result had been 
that he had gone once to Plumstead dunng the dean's 
absence When he had thus remonstrated, begging to 
be allowed to remain in Barchester, Mrs. Arabin had 
declared her intention of giving up her tour. In telling 
her father of this she had not said that her altered purpose 
had ansen from her disinclination to leave him alone, — ^but 
he had perceived that it was so, and had then consented 
to be taken over to Plumstead There was nothing, he 
said, which he would hke so much as going over to Plum- 
stead for four or five months It had ended in his having 
his own way altogether The Arabins had gone upon 
their tour, and he was left in possession of the deanery 
‘•I should not like to die out of Barchester,” he said 
to himself in excuse to himself for his disinclination to 
so]oum long under the archdeacon’s roof But, in truth, 
the archdeacon, who loved him well and who, after a 
fashion, had always been good to him, — who had always 
spoken of the connection which had bound the two 
families together as the great blessing of his life, — ^was 
too rough m his greetmgs for the old man. Mr. Hardmg 
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had ever mixed something of fear with his warm aJffection 
for his elder son-in-law, and now in these dosing hours 
of his hfe he could not avoid a certain amount of shnnking 
ftom that loud voice, — a certain maptitude to be qmte at 
ease in that commandmg presence The dean, his second 
son-m-law, had been a modem fnend in comparison 
with the archdeacon , but the dean was more gentle with 
him ; and then the dean’s wife had ever been the dearest 
to him of human beings It may be a doubt whether 
one of the dean’s children was not now almost more dear, 
and whether m these da37s he did not have more free 
commumcation with that httle girl than with any other 
human being Her name was Susan, but he had alvra,}^ 
(^ed her Posy, havmg himself mvented for her that 
soubnquet. When it had been proposed to him to pass 
the winter and spring at Plumstead, the suggestion had 
beeh made allunng by a promise that Posy also should 
be taken to Mrs Grantly’s house But he, as we have 
seen, had remained at the deanery, and Posy had re- 
mained with him. 

Posy was now five years old, and could talk wdl, and 
had her own ideas of thmgs Posy’s eyes, — ^hers, and no 
others besides her own, — were allowed to see the mhabit- 
ant of the big black case ; and now that the deanery was 
so nearly deserted. Posy’s fingers had touched the strings, 
and had produced an mfantme moan. “ Grandpa, let 
me do it agam.” Twang ' It was not, however, m 
trath, a twang, but a sound as of a prolonged dull, almost 
deadly, hum-m-m-m-m! On this occasion the moan 
was not entirdy mfantme, — ^Posy’s fingers having been 
something too strong, — and the case was closed and 
locked, and grandpapa shook his head. 

“ But Mrs. Baxter won’t be angry,” said Posy. Mrs. 
Baxter was the housekeeper m the deanery, and had Mr. 
Hardmg under her especial charge. 

“ No, my darling j Mrs. Baxter will not be angry, but 
we mustn’t disturb the house ” 

“ No,” said Posy, with much of important awe in her 
tone ; “ we mustn’t disturb the house ; must we, grand- 
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papa ^ And so she gave in her adhesion to the clbsing 
of the case But Posy could play cat's-cradle, and as cat’s- 
cradle did not disturb the houseat all, there was a good deal 
of cat’s-cradle played in those days Posy's fingers were so 
soft and pretty, so small and deft, that the dear old man 
delighted in taking the stnngs from them, and in having 
them taken from his own by those tender httle digits. 

On the afternoon after the conversation respecting 
Grace Crawley which is recorded in the early part of this 
chapter, a messenger from Barchester went over to 
Plumstead, and a part of his mission consisted of a note 
from Mrs Baxter to Mrs Grantly, beginning, Honoured 
Madam," and informing Mrs Grantly, among other 
things, that her respected papa," as Mrs Baxter called 
him, was not quite so well as usual , not that Mrs. Baxter 
thought there was much the matter Mr Harding had 
been to the cathedral service, as was usual with him, but 
had come home leaning on a lady's arm, who had thought 
it well to stay with lum at the door till it had been opened 
for him. After that '' Miss Posy " had found him asleep, 
and had been unable, — or if not xmable, unwilling, to 
wake him Miss Posy " had come down to Mrs Baxter 
somewhat in a fnght, and hence this letter had been 
wntten Mrs Baxter thought that there was nothing 
“ to fnght " Mrs Grantly, and she wasn't sure that she 
should have wntten at all only that Dick was bound to go 
over to Plumstead with the wool , but as Dick was going, 
Mrs Baxter thought it proper to send her duty, and to 
say that to her humble way of thmlang perhaps it might 
be best that Mr Harding shouldn't go ^one to the cathe- 
dral every morning. If the dear reverend gentleman 
was to get a tumble, ma'am," said the letter, ** it would 
be awkward" Then Mrs Grantly remembered that 
she had left her father almost without a greetmg on the 
previous day, and she resolved that she would go over very 
early on the following morning, — ^so early that she would 
be at the deanery before her father should have gone to 
the cathedral 

** He ought to have come over here, and not stayed there 
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by himsdf/' said the archdeacon, when his wife told 
him of her intention 

“ It IS too late to think of that now, my dear , and one 
can understand, I think, that he should not like leaving 
the cathedral as long as he can attend it The truth is, 
he does not hke being out of Barchester " 

He would be much better here," said the archdeacon 
Of course you can have the carnage and go over. We 
can breakfast at eight ; and if you can bnng him back 
with you, do I should tell him that he ought to come " 
Mrs Grantly made no answer to this, loiowing very 
well that she could not bnng herself to go beyond the 
gentlest persuasion with her father, and on the next 
mommg she was at the deanery by ten o’clock Half- 
past ten was the hour at which the service began. Mrs. 
Baxter contnved to meet her before she saw her father, 
and begged her not to let it be known that any special 
tidings of Mr Harding’s f aihng strength had been sent from 
the deanery to Plumstead '' And how is my father ^ " 
asked Mrs Grantly. ‘‘ Wdl, then, ma’am," said Baxter, 
'' in one sense he’s finely He took a morsel of early 
lamb to his dinner yesterday, and rebshed it ever so well, 
— only he gave Miss Posy the best part of it And then 
he sat with Miss Posy quite happy for an hour or so. 
And then he slept in his chair ; and you know, ma’am, 
we never wakes him. And after that old Skulpit toddled 
up from the hospital,’’— this was Hiram’s Hospital, of 
which establishment, in the city of Barchester, Mr 
Harding had once been the warden and kind master, as 
has been told in former chromcles of the city, — and 
your papa has said, ma’am, you know, that he is always 
to see any of the old men when they come up And 
Skulpit IS sly, and no better than he should be, and got 
money from your father, ma’am, I know. And then he 
had just a drop of tea, and after that I took him his glass 
of port wme with my own hands. And it touched me, 
ma’am, so it did, when he said, ' Oh, Mrs Baxter, how 
good you are ; you know wdl what it is I hke/ And 
then he went to bed. I hstened hard, — ^not from idle 
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curiosity, ma’am, as you, who know me, will believe; but 
just because it’s becommg to know what he’s about, as 
there might be an accident, you know, ma’am ” “ You 
are very good, Mrs. Baxter, very good ” Thank ye, 
ma’am, for saymg so. And so I hstened hard ; but he 
didn’t go to his music, poor gentleman ; and I think he 
had a quiet night. He doesn’t sleep much at nights, 
poor gentleman, but he’s very quiet ; leastwise he was 
last night ” This was the bulletin which Mrs. Baxter 
gave to Mrs Grantly on that mommg before Mrs. Grantly 
saw her father. 

She found him preparmg himself for his visit to the 
cathedral. Some year or two, — but no more, — ^before 
the date of which we are speaking, he had still taken some 
small part in the service ; and while he had done so he 
had of course worn his surphce. Living so close to the 
cathedral, — so close that he could almost walk out of 
the house into the transept, — ^he had kept his surphce 
in his own room, and had gone down in his vestment 
It had been a bitter day to Inm when he had first found 
himself constrained to abandon the white garment 
which he loved He had encountered some failure m the 
performance of the shght clerical task allotted to him, 
and the dean had tenderly advised him to desist He 
did not utter one word of remonstrance ‘‘ It will 
perhaps be better,” the dean had said Yes, — ^it will 
be better,” Mr Harding had rephed Few have had 
accorded to them the high privilege of serving their 
Master in His house for so many years, — though few 
more humbly, or with lower gifts ” But on the following 
moriung, and for nearly a week afterwards, he had been 
unable to face the minor canon and the vergers, and the 
old women who knew him so weU, in his ordinary black 
garments. At last he went down with the dean, and 
occupied a stall close to the dean’s seat, — ^far away from 
that in which he had sat for so many years, — ^and in this 
seat he had said his prayers ever since that day. And 
now his surphces were wa^ed and ironed and folded and 
put away ; but there were moments in which he would 

t 
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stealthily visit them, as he also stealthily visited his fnend 
m the black wooden case. This was very melancholy,, 
and the sadness of it was felt by aU those who hved with 
him , but he never alluded himself to any of those bereave- 
ments which age brought upon him Whatever might 
be his regrets, he kept them ever withm his own bieast 
Posy was with him when Mrs Grantly went up mto his 
room, holding for him his hat and stick while he was en- 
gaged in brushing a suspiaon of dust from his black 
gaiters “ Grandpapa, here is aunt Susan," said Posy 
The old man locked up with something, — with some 
shghtest sign of that habitual fear which was always 
aroused within his bosom by visitations from Plum- 
stead. Had Ihrs. Arabm thoroughly understood the 
difference in her father’s feehng toward herself and toward 
her sister, I think she would hardly have gone forth upon 
any tour while he remained with her in the deanery. It 
is very hard sometimes to know how mtensely we are 
loved, and of what value our presence is to those who 
love us! Mrs Grantly saw the look,— did not analyze it, 
did not quite understand it, — but felt, as she had so often 
felt before, that it was not ^together laden with welcome. 
But all this had nothing to do with the duty on which 
she had come , nor did it, in the shghtest degree, mihtate 
against her own affection. “Papa,” she said, kissing 
him, “ you are surprised to see me so early ? ” 

“ Well, my dear, yes , — but very glad all the same. 
I hope everybody is well at Plumstead ? ' 

“ Everybody, thank you, papa ” 

"That is well. Posy and I are getting ready for 
church. Are we not. Posy ? ” 

" Grandpapa is geftmg ready. Mrs. Baxter won't let 
me go.” / 

“ No, my dear, no , — not yet. Posy. When Posy is a 
great girl she can go to cathedral every day. Only then, 
perhaps. Posy won’t want to go ” 

" I thou^t that, per^ps, jiapa, you would sit with me 
a httle while this mommg, instead of going to morning 
prayers." 
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Certainly, my dear, — certamly Only I do not like 
not going , — ^for who can say how often I may be able 
to go again ^ There is so httle left, Susan, — so very 
httle left.” 

After that she had not the heart to ask him to stay, 
and therefore she went with him As they passed down 
the stairs and out of the doors she was astonished to find 
how weak were his footsteps, — ^how powerless he was 
against the shghtest misadventtire. On this very day 
he would have tripped at the upward step at the cathedr^ 
door had she not been with him Oh, papa,” she 
said, indeed indeed, you should not come here alone ” 
Then he apologized for his httle stumble with many words 
and much shame, assurmg her that anybody might trip 
on an occasion It was purely an accident ; and though 
it was a comfort to him to have had her arm, he was sure 
that he should have recovered himself even had he been 
alone. He always, he said, kept quite close to the wall, so 
that there might be no mistake, — no possibihty of an acci- 
dent. All this he said volubly, but with confused words, in 
the covered stone passage leading into the transept. And, 
as he thus spoke Mrs Grantly made up her mind that 
her father should never again go to the cathedral alone. 
He never did go again to the cathedral, — ^alone. 

When they returned to the deanery, Mr Harding was 
fluttered, weary, and unwell. When his daughter left 
him for a fm minutes he told Mrs Baicter, in confidence, 
the story of his accident, and his great grief that his 
daughter should have seen it Laws amercy, sir, it was 
a blessing she was with you,” said Mrs. Baxter ; ” it 
was, indeed, Mr. Hardmg” Then Mr Harding had 
been angry, and spoke almost crossly to Mrs. Baxter ; but, 
before she left the room, he found an opportunity of 
beggii^ her pardon, — not in a set speech to that effect, 
but by a little word of gentle kindness, which she had 
understood perfectly. Papa,” said Mrs. Grantly to 
him as soon as she had succeeded m getting both Posy 
and Mrs Baxter out of the room, — ^against the doing of 
which Mr. Harding had manoeuvred with all his httle 
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impotent skill,— ‘ Papa, you must promise me that you 
will not go to the cathedral again alone, till Eleanor 
comes home/' 'W^en he heard the sentence he looked 
at her with blank misery in his eyes. He made no 
attempt at remonstrance He begged for no respite. 
The word had gone forth, and he knew that it must be 
obeyed Though he would have hidden the signs of his 
weakness had he been able, he would not condescend to 
plead that he was strong If you think it wrong, my 
dear, I will not go alone," he said Papa, I do , indeed, 
I do Dear papa, I would not hurt you by saying it if 
I did not know that I am right " He was sitting with his 
hand upon the table, and, as she spoke to him, she put 
her hand upon his, caressing it. ‘‘ My dear,” he said, 

you are always right ” 

She then left him agam for awhile, having some busi- 
ness out in the city, and he was alone in his room for an 
hour. What was there left to him now in the world ? 
Old as he was, and in some things almost childish, never- 
theless he thought of this ieenly, and some half-realized 
remembrance of the lean and shppered pantaloon ” 
fhtted across his mind, causing him a pang What was 
there left to him now in the world ^ Posy and cat's- 
cradle ! Then, in the midst of his regrets, as he sat with 
his back bent m his old easy-chair, with one arm over the 
shoulder of the chair, and the other hanging loose by his 
side, on a sudden there came across his face a smile as 
sweet as ever bnghtened the face of man or woman 
He had been able to tell himself that he had no ground 
for complaint, — ^great ground rather for rejoicing and 
gratitude Had not the world and all in it been good to 
him ; had he not children who loved him, who had dqne 
him honour, who had been to him always a crown ^ 
glory, never a mark for reproach ; had not his hnes fallen 
to lum in very pleasant places , was it not his happy fate 
to go and leave it ah anudst the good words and kind 
loving cares of devoted friends ^ "^ose latter days had 
ever been more blessed than his ? And for the future—? 
It was as he thought of this that that smile came across 
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his face, — ^as though it were already the face of an angel* 
And then he muttered to himself a word or two. Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart m peace. Lord, 
now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace**' 

When Mrs Grantly returned she found him in jocund 
spints And yet she perceived that he was so weak that 
When he left his chair he could barely get across the room 
without assistance. Mrs. Baxter, indeed, had not sent to 
her too soon, and it was well that the prohibition had 
come in time to prevent some temble accident '' Papa/* 
she said, I think you had better go with me to Plum- 
stead The carnage is here, and I can take you home 
so comfortably ** But he would not allow himself to be 
taken on this occasion to Plumstead He smiled and 
thanked her, and put his hand into hers, and repeated 
his promise that he would not leave the house on any 
occasion without assistance, and declared himself spe- 
cially thankful to her for conung to him on that special 
morning, — but he would not be taken to Plumstead 
'' When the summer comes,** he said, then, if you wiU 
have me for a few days ! ** 

He meant no deceit, and yet he had told himself within 
the last hour that he should never see another summer. 
He could not tell even his daughter that after such a 
life as this, after more than fifty years spent in the minis- 
trations of his darling cathedral, it specially behoved him 
to die, — ^as he had hved, — ^at Barchester. He could not 
say this to his eldest daughter , but had his Eleanor been 
at home he could have said it to her. He thought he 
might yet hve to see his Eleanor once again. If this 
could be given to him he would ask for nothing more 

jDn the afternoon of the next day, Mrs Baxter wrote 
another letter, m which she told Mrs. Grantly that her 
father had declared, at his usual hour of rising that 
morning, that as he Was not gomg to the cathedral, he 
would, he thought, he in bed a little longer. And then 
he had lam m bed the whole day. ^‘And, perhaps, 
honoured madam, looking at all things, it*s best as he 
should/* said Mrs. Baxter. 

VOL. II 
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CHAPTER VIII 

LADY LUFTON'S PROPOSITION 

It was now known throughout Barchester that a commis^ 
Sion was to be held by the bishop's orders, at which 
inquiry would be made, — that is, ecclesiastical inquiry, 
— ^as to the guilt imputed to Mr. Crawley in the matter 
of Mr. Soames's cheque. Sundry rumours had gone 
abroad as to quarrels which had taken place on the subject 
among certain clergymen high office ; but these were 
simply rumours, and nothing was in truth known. There 
was no more discreet clergyman in all the diocese than 
Dr, Tempest, and not a word had escaped from him as to 
the stormy nature of that meeting in the bishop's palace, 
at which he had attended with the bishop, — and at 
which Mrs Proudie had attended also. When it is said 
that the fact of this coimng commission was known to all 
Barsetshire, allusion is of course made to that portion of 
the inhabitants of Barsetshire to which clencd matters 
were dear , — ^and as such matters were specially dear to 
the inhabitants of the parish of Framley, the commission 
was discussed very eagerly in that parish, and was spe- 
cially discussed by the Dowager Lady Luftoh 

And there was a double mterest attached to the commis- 
sion in the parish of Framley by the fact that Mr. Robarts, 
the vicar, had been invited by Dr Tempest to be one of 
the clergymen who were to assist in making the inquiry. 

I also propose to ask Mr Oriel of Greshamsbury to join 
us,*' said Dr. Tempest. The bishop wishes to appoint 
the other two, and has already named Mr Thumble and 
Mr. Quiverful, who axe both residents in the city. Perhaps 
his lordship may be nght in thinking it better tiiat the 
matter should not be left altogether in the hands of clergy- 
men w5io hold livings m the diocese. You are no doubt 
aware that neither Mr Thumble nor Mr Quiverful do hold 
any benefice ” Mr. Robarts felt, — as everybody else did 
feel who knew anything of the matter, — that Bishop 
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Proudie Was singularly ignorant in his knowledge of men, 
and that he showed his ignorance on this special occasion. 

If he intended to name two such men he should at 
any rate have named three,” said Dr. Thome '' Mr. 
Thumble and Mr. Quiverful will simply be outvoted on the 
first day, and after that will give m their adhesion to the 
majority ” Mr. Thumble, mdeed ! ” Lady Lufton had 
sai4 With much scorn in her voice. To her thinking, it 
was absurd in the highest degree that such men as Dr. 
Tempest and her Mr Robarts should be asked to meet Mr. 
Thumble and Mr. Quiverful on a matter of ecclesiastical 
busmess. Outvoted! Of course they would be out- 
voted. Of course they would be so paralyzed by fear at 
finding themselves in the presence of real gentlemen, that 
they would hardly be able to vote at all. Old Lady 
Lufton did not m fact utter words so harsh as these , but 
thoughts as harsh passed through her mind The reader 
therefore will understand that much interest was felt on 
the subject at Framley Court, where Lady Lufton hved 
with her son and her daughter-m-law. 

They teU me,” said Lady Lufton, that both the jarch- 
deacon and Dr. Tempest think it nght that a commission 
should be held If so, I have no doubt that it is right ” 
Mark says that the bishop could hardly do anythmg 
else,” rejoined Mrs Robarts. 

'' I daresay not, my dear. I suppose the bishop has 
somebody near him to tell him what he may do, and 
what he may not do. It would be terrible to think of, 
if it were not so But yet, when I hear that he has named 
such men as Mr. Thumble and Mr. Quiverful, I cannot 
but feel that the whole diocese is disgraced.” 

** Oh, Lady Lufton, that is such a strong word,” said 
Mrs Robarts 

'' It may be strong, but it is not the less true,'* said 
lady Lufton. 

And from talking on the subject of the Crawleys, Lady 
Lufton soon advanced, first to a desire for some action, 
and then to acting. I thank, my dear, I will go over and 
see Mrs. Crawley,” said Lady Lufton the eld^ to Lady 
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Ltifton the younger Lady Lufton the younger had 
nothing to urge against this ; but she did not offer to 
accompany the elder lady I attempted to explain in the 
early part of this story that there still existed a certain 
understandmg between Mrs Crawley and Lord Lufton's 
wife, and that kindnesses occasionally passed from Framley 
Court to Hogglestock Parsonage, but on this occasion 
young Lady Lufton, — the Lucy Robarts who had once 
passed certain days of her life with the Crawleys at 
Hogglestock,— did not choose to accompany her motJier- 
in-law ; and therefore Mrs. Robarts was invited to do so. 
** I think it may comfort her to know that she has our 
S5nnpathy,'’ the elder woman said to the younger as 
they made their journey together. 

TOien the carnage stopped before the little wicket- 
gate, from whence a path led through a ragged garden from 
the road to Mr Crawlej^s house. Lady Lufton hardly 
knew how to proceed The servant came to the door 
of the carnage, and asked for her orders '' H — m — ^m, 
ha, yes, I think I'll send in my card; — ^and say 
that I hope Mrs Crawley will be able to see me. Won't 
that be best ; eh, Fanny ^ " Fanny, otherwise Mrs 
Robarts, said that she thought that would be best ; and 
the card and message were carried in 

It was happily the case that Mr, Crawley was not at 
home Mr Crawley was away at Hoggle End, reading 
to the bnckmakers, or turning the mangles of their 
wives, or teaching them theology, or politics, or history, 
after his fashion. In these days he spent, perhaps, the 
happi^t hours of his hfe down at Hoggle End. I say 
that his absence was a happy chance, because, had he 
been at home, he would certainly have said something, 
or done something, to offend Lady Lufton He would 
either have refused to see her, or when seeing her he 
would have bade her hold her peace, and not interfere 
with matters which did not concern her, or,— more 
probable still,— he would have sat still and sullen, and 
have spoken not at all. But he was away, and Mhs, 
Crawley sent out word by the servant that she would 
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be most proud to see her lad37ship, if her ladyship would 
be pleased to ahght. Her ladyship did alight, .and 
walked into the parsonage, followed by Mrs. Robaxts 
Grace was with her mother. Indeed Jane had been 
there also when the message was brought in, but she 
fled into back regions, overcome by shame as to her 
frock Grace, I think, would have fled too, had she not 
been boimd in honour to support her mother. Lady 
Lufton, as she entered, was very gracious, struggling 
with all the power of her womanhood so to carry herself 
that there should be no outwardly visible sign of her 
rank or her wealth, — ^but not altogether succeeding. 
Mrs. Robarts, on her first entrance, said only a word 
or two of greeting to Mrs Crawley, and kissed Grace, 
whom she had known intimately in early years. Lady 
Lufton,’’ said Mrs Crawley, I am afraid this is a 
very poor place for you to come to ; but you have known 
that of old, and therefore I need hardly apologize.” 

Sometimes I like poor places best,” said Lady 
Lufton. Then there was a pause, after which Lady 
Lufton addressed herself to Grace, seeking some subject 
for immediate conversation ” You have been down at 
Alhngton, my dear, have you not ^ ” Grace, in a 
whisper, said that she had. ” Staying with the Dales, 
I believe ? I know the Dales well by name, and I have 
always heard that they are charming people.” 

I hke them very much,” said Grace. And then 
there was another pause. 

I hope your husband is pretty well, Mrs. Crawley ? ” 
said Lady Lufton 

“ He IS pretty well, — ^not quite strong. I daresay you 
know. Lady Lufton, that he has things to vex him ? ” 
Mrs. Crawley felt that it was the need of the moment 
that the only possible subject of conversation in that 
house should be introduced ; and therefore she brought 
it in at once, not loving the subject, but being strongly 
conscious of the necessity. Lady Lufton meant to be 
good-natured, and therefore Mrs. Crawley would do all in 
her power to make Lady Lufton’s nussion easy to her. 
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"Indeed yes,” said her lad3?ship; “we do know 
that.” 


“ We feel so much for you and Mr, Crawley,” said Mrs. 
Robarts; "and are so sure that your suffenngs are 
unmented ” This was not discreet on the part of Mrs 


Robarts, as she was the wife of one of the clergymen who 
had been selected to form the commission of mquiry ; 
and so Lady Lufton told her on her way home 
" You are very kind,” said Mrs. Crawley. “ We must 
only bear it with such fortitude as God will give us 
We are told that He tempers the wind to the shorn 


lamb.” 


“ And so He does, my dear,” said the old lady, very 
solemnly. “ So He does Surely you have felt that it 
is so ? ” 


"I struggle not to complain,” said Mrs. Crawley. 

" I toow that you struggle bravely I hear of you, 
and I adnure you for it, and I love you ” It was still 
the old lady who was speaking, and now she had at last 
been roused out of her difficulty as to words, and had 
risen from her chair, and was standmg before Mrs 
Crawley. " It is because you do not complain, because 
you are so great and so good, because your character 
is so high and your spirit so firm, that I could not resist 
the temptation of conung to you. Mrs Crawley, if 
you will let me be your fnend, I shall be proud of your 
ftiendship.” 

“ Your ladyship is too good,” said Mrs. Crawley, 

"Do not talk to, me after that fashion,” said Lady 
Lufton. " If you do I shall be disappointed, and feel 
mysdf thrown back. You know what I mean.” She 
paused for an answer ; but Mrs. Crawley had no answer 
to make. She simply shook her head, not knowir^ why 
die did so But we may know. We can understand 
that she had felt that the friendship offered to her by 
Lady Lufton was an imposability. She had deaded 
within her own breast that it was so, though die did not 
know that she had crane to such decision. " I widi jtju 
to take me at my word, Ms. Crawley,” continued Lady 
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Lufton. ** What can we do for you ^ We know .that 
you are distressed " 

Yes, — ^we are distressed/’ 

And we know how cruel circumstances have been to 
you Will you not forgive me for being plain ^ ” 

“ I have nothing to forgive,” said Mrs. Crawley 
'' Lady Lufton means,” said Mrs Robarts, " that in 
asking you to talk openly to her of your affairs, she wishes 

you to remember that think you know what we 

mean,” said Mrs. Robarts, knowing very well herself 
what she did mean, but not knowing at all how to express 
herself. 

‘'Lady Lufton is very kind,” said Mrs. Crawley, 
“ and so are you, Mrs Robarts I know how good you 
both are, and for how much it behoves me to be grab^ful.” 
These words were very cold, and the voice in which they 
were spoken was very cold They made Lady Lufton 
feel that it was beyond her power to proceed with the 
work of her mission in its intended spint It is ever so 
much easier to proffer kindness graciously than to 
receive it with grace. Lady Lufton had intended to 
say, “ Let us be women together , — ^women bound by 
humihty, and not separated by rank, and let us open 
our hearts freely. Let us see how we may be of comfort 
to each other ” And could she have succeeded in this, 
she would have spread out her httle plans of succour 
with so loving a hand that she would have conquered 
the woman before her. But the suffering spint cannot 
descend from its digmty of reticence. It has a nobility 
of its own, made sacred by many tears, by the flowing 
of streams of blood from unseen wounds, which cannot 
descend from its dais to receive pity and kindness. A 
consaousness of undeserved woe produces a grandeur 
of its own, with which the high-^souled sufferer will 
not easily part. Baskets full of eggs, pounds of elee- 
mosynary butter, quarters of given pork, even second- 
hand clothing from the wardrobe of some ncher sister, 
— even money, unsophisticated money, she could accept. 
She had learned to know that it was a portion of her 
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£ tted misery to take such things, — ^for the sake of her 
dren and her husband, — ^and to be thankful for 
them. She did take them, and was thankful ; and in 
the taking she subnutted herself to the rod of cruel 
circumstances ; but she could not even yet bnng herself 
»to accept spoken pity from a stranger, and to kiss the 
speaker. 

Can we not do something to help you ^ " said Mrs. 
Robarts She would not have spoken but that she per- 
ceived that Lady Lufton had completed her appeal, and 
that Mrs Crawley did not seem prepared to answer it 
You have done much to help us/' said Mrs Crawley. 
The things you have sent to us have been very ser- 
viceable " 

But we mean something more than that," said Lady 
Lufton 

I do not know what there is more/' said Mrs. 
Crawley. '' A bit to eat and something to wear , — ^that 
seems to be all that we have to care for now " 

But we are afraid that this coming trial must cause 
you so much anxiety " 

Of course it causes anxiety , — ^but what can we do ^ 
It must be so It cannot be put off, or avoided We 
have made up our minds to it now, and almost wish that 
it would come quicker. If it were once over I think that 
he would be better, whatever the result might be " 
Then there was another lull in the conversation, and 
Lady Lufton began to be afraid that her visit would be 
a failure She thought that perhaps she might get 
on better if Grace were not m the room, and she turned 
over in her mind various schemes for sending her away. 
And perhaps her task would be easier if Mrs Robarts 
also could be banished for a time. Fanny, my dear," 
she said at last, boldly, I know you have a little plan 
to arrange with Miss Crawley. Perhaps you will be more 
likely to be successful if you can take a turn with her 
alone." There was not much subtlety in her ladyship's 
scheme ; but it answered the proposed purpose, and the 
two dder ladies were soon left face to face, so that Lady 
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Lufton had a fair pretext for making another attempt. 
Dear Mrs Crawley/' she said, I do so long to say a 
word to you, but I fear that I may be thought to inter- 
fere 

'' Oh, no. Lady Lufton ; I have no feeling of that 
kind " 

" I have asked your daughter and Mrs Robarts to go 
out because I can speak more easily to you alone. I wish 
I could teach you to trust me/' 

“ I do trust you " 

As a friend, I mean ; — ^as a real friend If it should 
be the case, Mrs Crawley, that a jury should give a 
verdict against your husband, — what will you do then ^ 
Perhaps I ought not to suppose that it is possible ” 

Of course we know that is possible," said Mrs 
Crawley Her voice was stem, and there was in it a tone 
almost of offence As she spoke she did not look at her 
visitor, but sat with her face averted and her arms akimbo 
on the table 

Yes , — ^it IS possible," said Lady Lufton. ‘‘ I sup- 
pose there is not one in the county who does not truly 
wish that it may not be so But it is right to be pre- 
pared for all alternatives In such case have you thought 
what you will do " 

I do not know what they would do to him," said 

she. 

** I suppose that for some time he would be — — 

** Put in pnson," said Mrs. Crawley, speaking very 
quickly, bnnging out the words with a sharp eagerness 
that was quite unusual to her “ They will send him to 
gaol. Is it not so. Lady Lufton ^ " 

"•I suppose it would be so, not for long, I should 
hope ; but I presume that such would be the sentence 
for some short penod " 

And I might not go with him ^ ” 

No ; that would be impossible." 

And the house, and the hvmg , would they let hkq 
have them again when he came out ? " 

“ Aht that I cannot say. That will depend mudh. 
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probably, on what these clergymen will report. I hope 
he will not put himself in opposition to them/' 

** I do not know. I cannot say It is probable that 
he may do so It is not easy for a man so injured as he 
has been, and one at the same tune so great in intelli- 
gence, to submit lumself gently to such inquiries. When 
ill IS bemg done to himself or others he is very prone 
to oppose it 

" But these gentlemen do not wish to do him lU, Mrs. 
Crawley " 

I cannot say. I do not know. When I think of it 
I see that there is nothing but rum on every side What 
IS the use of talking of it ? Do not be angry. Lady 
Lufton, if I say that it is of no use " 

But I desire to be of use, — of real use If it should 
be the case, Mrs Crawley, that your husband should be 

— detained at Barchester 

'' You mean imprisoned, Lady Lufton." 

" Yes, I mean impnsoned If it should be so, then 
do you bnng yourself and your children , — sIL of them, — 
over to Framley, and I wnl find a home for you while 
he IS lost to you " 

" Oh, Lady Lufton ; I could not do that " 

"Yes, you can. You have not heard me yet. It 
would not be a comfort to you in such a home as that 
to sit at table with people who are partly strangers to 
you. But there is a cottage nearly adjoining to the 
house, which you shall have all to yourself. The bailiff 
lived in it once, and others have lived in it who belong 
to the place ; but it is empty now and it shall be made 
comfortable " The tears were now running down Mrs. 
Crawley's face, so that she could not answer a word. 
" Of course it is my son's property, and not mine, but 
he has commissioned me to say that it is most heartily 
at your service He begs that in such case you win 
occupy it. And I beg the same- And your old friend 
Lucy has desired me also to ask you m her name." 

" Lady Lufton, I could not do that," said Mrs. Crawley 
through her tears. 
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“ You must think better of it, my dear I do not 
scruple to advise you, because I am older than you, *and 
have expenence of the world This, I think, taken in 
the ordinary sense of the words, was a boast on the part 
of Lady Lufton, for which but little true pretence existed. 
Lady Lufton's expenence of the world at large was not 
perhaps extensive. Nevertheless she knew what one 
woman might offer to another, and what one woman 
might receive from another. You would be better 
over with me, my dear, than you could be elsewhere. 
You will not misunderstand me if I say that, under such 
circumstances, it would do your husband good that you 
and your children should be under our protection dunng 
his penod of temporary seclusion. We stand well in 
the county. Perhaps I ought not to say so, but I do 
not know how otherwise to explain myself ; and when 
it IS known, by the bishop and others, that you have 
come to us during that sad time, it will be understood 
that we think well of Mr. Crawley, in spite of anything 
that a jury may say of him. Do you see that, my dear ^ 
And we do think well of him. I have known of your 
husband for many years, though I have not personally 
had the pleasure of much acquaintance with him He 
was over at Framley once at my request, and I had great 
occasion then to respect him. I do respect him ; and I 
shall feel grateful to him if he will aflow you to put 
yourself and your children under my wing, as being an old 
woman, should this misfortune fall upon him. We hope 
that it will not fall upon him ; but it is always well to 
be provided for the worst.*' 

In this way Lady Lufton at last made her speech and 
opened out the proposal with which she had come laden 
to'Hogglestock. ^^ile she was speaking Mrs. Crawley's 
shoulder was still turned to her ; but the speaker could 
see that the quick tears were pouring themselves down 
the cheeks of the woman whom she addressed. There 
was a downnght honesty of thorough-gomg well-wishing 
chanty about the proposition which overcame Mrs. 
Crawley altogether. She did not feel for a moment that 
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it would be possible for her to go to Framley in such 
circumstances as those which had been suggested. As 
she thought of it all at the present moment, it seemed 
to her that her only appropriate home during the terrible 
penod which was commg upon her, would be xmder the 
walls of the pnson in which her husband would be 
incarcerated But she fully appreciated the kindness 
which had suggested a measure which, if earned into 
execution, would make the outside world fed that her 
husband was respected in the county, despite the degra- 
dation to which he was subjected. She felt all this, but 
her heart was too full to speak 

'' Say that it shall be so, my dear/' continued Lady 
Lufton Just give me one nod of assent, and the 
cottage shall be ready for you should it so chance that 
you should require it " 

But Mrs, Crawley did not give the nod of assent. 
With her face still averted, while the tears were still 
runnmg down her cheeks, she muttered but a word or 
two '' I could not do that. Lady Lufton ; I could not 
do that " 

You know at any rate what my wishes are, and as 
you become calmer you will thmk of it There is quite 
time enough, and I am speaking of an alternative which 
may never happen My dear fnend Mrs Robarts, who 
IS now with your daughter, wishes Miss Crawley to go 
over to Framley Parsonage while this mquiry among the 
clergymen is going on They all say it is the most 
ndiculous thing in all the world, — ^this inquiry. But 
the bishop, you know, is so silly ! We all think that if 
Miss Crawley would go for a week or so to Framley 
Parsonage, that it will show how happy we all are ,to 
receive her It should be while Mr. Robarts is' employed 
m his part of the work What do you say, Mrs, Crawley ? 
We at Framley are all clearly of opinion that it will be 
tet that it should be known that the people in the 
county uphold your husband Miss Crawley would be 
back, you know, before the tnal comes on. I hope you 
will let her come, Mrs. Crawley ? '' 
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But even to this proposition Mrs Crawley could give 
no assent, though she expressed no direct dissent. As 
regarded her own feelings, she would much have pre- 
ferred to have been left to live through her misery alone ; 
but she could not but appreciate the kindness which 
endeavoured to throw over her and hers in their trouble 
the aegis of first-rate county respectabihty. She was 
saved from the necessity of giving a direct answer to 
this suggestion by the return of Mrs. Robarts and Grace 
herself The door was opened slowly, and they crept 
into the room as though they were aware that their 
presence would be hardly welcomed. 

Is the carnage there, Fanny ? said Lady Lufton. 
“ It is almost time for us to think of retummg home/" 
Mrs Robarts said that the carnage was standing within 
twenty yards of the door. 

^‘Then I thmk we will make a start,"" said Lady 
Lufton. Have you succeeded in persuading Miss 
Crawley to come over to Framley m Apnl ^ "" 

Mrs. Robarts made no answer to tins, but looked at 
Grace ; and Grace looked down upon the ground. 

I have spoken to Mrs. Crawley,"" said Lady Lufton, 
and they will thmk of it "’ Then the two ladies took 
their leave, and walked out to their carnage 

What does she say about your plan ? "" Mrs. Robarts 
asked 

She is too broken-hearted to say anything,"" Lady 
Lufton answered Should it happen that he is con- 
victed, we must come over and take her. She will have 
no power then to resist us in anything "" 


, CHAPTER IX 

IklRS. DOBBS BROUGHTON PILES HER FAGOTS. 

The picture still progressed up in Mrs. Dobbs Brough- 
ton"s room, and the secret was still kept, or supposed 
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to fee kept. Miss Van Siever was, at any rate certain 
that her mother had heard nothing of it, and Mrs 
Broughton reported from day to day that her husband 
had not as yet mterfered Nevertheless, there was m 
these da3is a great gloom upon the Dobbs Broughton 
household, so much so that Conway Daixymple had more 
than once suggested to Mrs. Broughton that the work 
should be discontinued But the mistress of the house 
would not consent to this In answer to these offers, 
she was wont to declare in somewhat mystenous lan- 
guage, that any misery coming upon herself was matter 
of moment to nobody, — ^hardly even to herself, as she 
was quite prepared to encounter moral and social death 
without delay, if not an absolute ph3?sical demise ; as to 
wMch latter alternative, she seemed to thmk that even 
that might not be so far distant as some people chose 
to beheve. What was the cause of the gloom over the 
house neither Conway Dahymple nor Miss Van Siever 
understood, and to speak the truth Mrs. Broughton did 
not quite understand the cause herself. She knew well 
enough, no doubt, that her husband came home always 
sullen, and sometimes tipsy, and that things were not 
going well in the City She had never understood much 
about the City, bemg satisfied with an assurance that 
had come to her in early days from her friends, that 
there was a nune of wealth in Hook Court, from whence 
would always come for her use, house and furniture, a 
carnage and horses, dresses and jewds, which latter, 
if not quite real, should be manufactured of the best 
sham substitute known Soon after her bnihant mar- 
nage with Mr. Dobbs Broughton, she had discovered fhat 
the carnage and horses, and the sham jewds, did not 
lift her so completdy into a terrestnal paradise as she 
had taught hersdf to expect that they would do. Her 
bnihant drawing-room, with Dobbs Broughton for a 
companion, was not an dysium. But though she had 
found out early m her manned life that somethn^ was 
still wanting to her, she had by no means confessed to 
herself that the carriage and hors® and sham jewds 
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were bad, and it can hardly be said that she had reperited* 
She had endeavoured to patch up matters with a little 
romance, and then had fallen upon Conway Dalr3mple, 
— meaning no harm. Indeed, love with her, as it never 
could have meant much good, was not hkdy to mean 
much harm. That somebody should pretend to love 
her, to which pretence she might reply by a pretence of 
friendship, — ^this was the httle excitement which she 
craved, and by which she had once flattered herself that 
something of an elysium might yet be created for her. 
Mr Dobbs Broughton had unreasonably expressed a 
dislike to this innocent amusement, — ^very unreason- 
ably, loiowing, as he ought to have known, that he him- 
self did so very little towards providing the necessary 
elysium by any quahties of his own. For a few weeks 
tms interference from her husband had enhanced the 
amusement, giving an additional excitement to the game. 
She felt herself to be a woman misunderstood and ill- 
used ; and to some women there is nothing so charming 
as a httle mild ill-usage, which does not interfere with 
their creature comforts, with their clothes, or their 
carriage, or their sham jewds; but suffices to afford 
them the indulgence of a gnevance. Of late, however, 
Mr Dobbs Broughton had become a httle too rough 
m his language, and things had gone uncomfortably. 
She suspected that Conway Daliymple was not the only 
cause of aU this. She had an idea that Mr. Musselhoro 
and Mrs Van Siever had it m their power to make 
themselves unpleasant, and that they were exercising 
this power. Of his business m the City her husband 
never spoke to her, nor she to him. Her own fortune 
had been very sm^, some couple of thousand pounds 
or so, and she conceived that she had no pretext on which 
she could, unasked, interrogate him about his money* 
She had no knowledge that marriage of itself had given 
her the right to such interference ; and had such know- 
ledge been hers she would have had no desire to inter- 
fere. She hoped that the carnage and sham jews 
would be contmued to her ; but she did not know/ |m>w 
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to frame any question on the subject. Touching the 
other dif&ciilty, — ^the Conway Dahrymple difficulty, — 
she had her ideas. The tenderness of her fnendship 
had been trodden upon and outraged by the rough 
foot of an overbearing husband, and she was ill-used. 
She would obey. It was becoming to her as a wife that 
she should submit. She would give up Conway Dal- 
rymple, and would induce him, — ^in spite of his violent 
attachment to herself, — ^to take a wife She herself 
would choose a wife for him. She herself would, with 
smcidal hands, destroy the romance of her own life, 
smce an overbearing, brutal husband demanded that 
it should be destroyed. She would sacrifice her own 
feelings, and do all in her power to bring Conway Dal- 
rymple and Clara Van Siever together. If, after that, 
some poet did not immortalize her fnendship m Byromc 
verse, she certainly would not get her due. Perhaps 
Conway Dalrymple would himself become a poet in 
order that this might be done properly. For it must 
be understood that, though she expected Conway 
Dalrymple to marry, she expected also that he should 
be Byromcally wretched after his mamage on account 
of his love for herself 

But there was certamly something wrong over and 
beyond the Dalrymple difficulty. The servants were 
not as civil as they used to be, and her husband, when 
she suggested to him a httle dinner-party, snubbed her 
most unmercifully. The givmg of dinner-parties had 
been his glory, and she had made the suggestion simply 
with the view of pleasing him. '' If the world were going 
round the wrong way, a woman would still want a 
party,^^ he had said, sneermg at her. It was of you 
I was thmkmg, Dobbs,'* she replied ; ‘‘ not of myself. 

I care little for such gathermgs After that she retired 
t^ her own room with a romantic tear in each eye, and 
told herself that, had chance thrown Conway Dalr3miple 
her way before she had seen Dobbs Broughton, 
she would have been the happiest woman in the world. 
She sat for a while looking into vacancy, and thinking 
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that it would be very nice to break her heart. How 
should she set about it ^ Should she take to her* bed 
and grow thin ^ She would begin by eating no dinner 
for ever so many days together At lunch her husband 
was never present, and therefore the broken heart could 
be displayed at dinner without much positive suffenng. 
In the meantime she would implore Conway Dalrymple 
to get himself married with as httle delay as possible, 
and she would lay upon him her positive order to restrain 
himself from any word of affection addressed to herself 
She, at any rate, would be pure, high-minded, and 
self-sacrificing, — ^although romantic and poetic also, as 
was her nature. 

The picture was progressmg, and so also, as it had 
come about, was the love-affair between the artist and 
his model. Conway Daliiymple had begun to think 
that he might, after all, do worse than m^e Clara Van 
Siever his wife Clara Van Siever was handsome, and 
undoubtedly clever, and Clara Van Siever's mother 
was certamly nch. And, m addition to this, the young 
lady herself began to hke the man into whose society 
she was thrown The affair seemed to flourish, and 
Mrs. Dobbs Broughton should have been delighted. 
She told Clara, with a very senous air, that she was 
delighted, bidding Clara, at the same time, to be very 
cautious, as men were so fickle, and as Conway, though 
the best fellow in the world, was not, perhaps, ^together 
free from that common vice of men. Indeed, it might 
have been suimised, from a word or two which Mrs. 
Broughton allowed to escape, that she considered poor 
Conway to be more than ordmarily afflicted in that 
v^ay. Miss Van Siever at first only pouted, and said 
that there was nothing m it. “ There is sometl^tog in 
it, my dear, certainly,'^ said Mrs. Dobbs Broughton ; 
” and there can be no earthly reason why there should 
not be a great deal in it ** There is nothn^ in it,” 
said Miss Van Siever, impetuously ; and if you will 
contmue to speak of Mr. Dalrymple in that way, I must 
give up the picture/" As for that,” said Mrs. Brough- 
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ion, ** I conceive that we are both of us bound to the 
yourig man now, seeing that he has given so much 
time to the work ” “ I am not bound to him at all,” 

said Miss Van Siever 

Mrs Broughton also told Conway Dalrymple that she 
was dehghted,— oh, so much delighted ! He had 
obtained permission to come in one mommg before the 
time of sitting, so that he might work at his canvas 
independently of his model. As was his custom, he 
made his own way upstairs and commenced his work 
alone, — ^^vmg been expressly told by Mrs Broughton 
that she would not come to him till she brought Clara 
with her. But she did go up to the room in which the 
artist was painting, without waitmg for Miss Van Siever. 
Indeed, she was at this tune so anxious as to the future 
welfare of her two young fnends that she could not 
restram herself from speaking either to the one or to the 
other, whenever any opportunity for such speech came 
round. To have left Conway Dalrymple at work upstairs 
without gomg to him was impossible to her So she 
went, and then took the opportunity of expressing to her 
faiend her ideas as to his past and future conduct. 

" Yes, it is very good ; very good, mdeed,” she said, 
standmg before the easel, and looking at the half'-com- 
pleted work. “ I do not know that you ever did anything 
better.” 

“ I never can tell myself till a picture is fimshed whether 
it IS gomg to be good or not,” said Dalrymple, thinking 
really of his picture and of nothmg else. 

** I am sure this will be good,” she said, " and I suppose 
it IS because you have thrown so much heart mto it. It 
is not mere mdustry that will produce good work, nor 
yet skill, nor even genius ; more than this is required. 
The heart of the artist must be thrust with all its gushing 
tides into the performance." By this time he knew all 
the tones of her voice and theh various meanings, and 
immediately became aware that at the present moment 
she was intent upon something beyond the picture. She 
was pp^iamig for a httle scene, and was gomg to give bun 
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some advice He tmderstood it all, but as he was really 
desirous of working at his canvas, and was rather averse 
to having a scene at that moment, he made a httle attempt 
to disconcert her. “ It is the heart that gives success.” 
she said, while he was oonsidermg how he might best 
put an extingmsher upon her romance for the occasion. 

“ Not at all, Mrs Broughton ; success depends on 
elbow-grease ” 

“ On what, Conway ? ” 

" On elbow-grease, — ^hard work, that is, — ^and I must 
work hard now if I mean to take advantage of to-da3?'s 
sitting. The truth is, I don't give enough hours of work 
to it.” And he leaned upon his stick, and daubed away 
briskly at the background, and then stood for a moment 
lookmg at his canvas with his head a httle on one side, 
as though he could not withdraw his attention for a 
moment from the thing he was doing. 

“ You mean to say, Conway, that you would rather 
that I should not speak to you ” 

“ Oh no, Mrs. Broughton, I did not mean that at all.” 

" I won't mterrupt you at your work. What I have 
to say is perhaps of no great moment. Indeed, words 
between you and me never can have much importance 
now. Can they, Conway ? ” 

“ I don’t see that at all,” said he, still working away 
with his brush. 

” Do you not ? I do. They should never amount to 
more,-~they can never amount to more than the common, 
ordinary courtesies of hfe ; what I call the greetings 
and gDod-byeings of conversation.” She said this in a 
low, melandboly tone of voice, not intending to be in any 
degree jocose. '* How seldom is it that conversation 
between ordinaiy friends goes beyond that.” 

“ Don't you think it does ? ” said Conway, stepping 
back and taking another look at his picture. “ I find 
mysdf talkmg to all manner of people about all manner 
of thmp." 

” You are different from me. I cannot talk to aD 
mannet of people.” ' 
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“Politics, you know, and art, and a little scandal, 
and the wars, with a dozen other things, make taJkmg 
easy enough, I think. I grant you this, that it is very 
often a great bore. Hardly a day passes that I don’t 
wish to cut out somebody’s tongue ’’ 

“ Do you wish to cut out my tongue, Conway ^ ” 

He began to perceive that she was determined to talk 
about herself, and that there was no remedy He 
dreaded it, not because he did not hke the woman, but 
from a conviction that she was going to make some 
comparison between herself and Qara Van Siever. In 
his ordinary humour he liked a httle pretence at romance, 
and was rather good at that sort of love-makmg winch 
in truth means anything but love. But just now he 
was really thmkmg of matrimony, and had on tins very 
mommg acknowledged to himself that he had become 
suffiaently attached to Clara Van Siever to justify him 
in askmg her to be his wife. In his present mood he 
was not anxious for one of those tilts with blunted 
swords and half-severed lances in the hsts of Cupid of 
which Mrs. Dobbs Broughton was so fond Nevertheless, 
if she insisted that he should now descend mto the arena 
and go through the paraphemaha of a mock tournament, 
he must obey her It is the hardship of men that when 
called upon by women for romance, they are bound to be 
romantic, whether the opportumty serves them or does 
not A man must produce romance, or at least submit 
to it, when duly summoned, even though he should have 
a sore throat or a headache. He is a brute if he dechne 
sufch an encounter, — and feels that, should he so dechne 
persistently, he will ever after be treated as a brute, 
there are many Potiphar’s wives who never dheam of 
any mischief, and Josephs who are very anxious to 
escape, ttoug^ they are asked to return omy whisper for 
whis^.’v Mrs. Dobbs Broi^hton had asked him whether 
he w^hed that her tongue should be cut out, and he had 
of course Replied that her words had always been a joy 
to him, — never a trouble. It occurred to him as he made 
his httle speech that it would only have served her right 
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if he had answered her quite in another strain ; but ^ 
was a woman, and was young and pretty, and wa^ 
entitled to flattery. They have always been a joy to 
me,"' he said, repeating his last words as he strove to 
continue his work 

“ A deadly ]oy/" she rephed, not quite knowing what 
she herself meant A deadly joy, Conway I wish with 
all my heart that we had never known each other/" 

'' I do not. I will never wish away the happiness of 
my hfe, even should it be followed by misery/" 

You are a man, and if trouble comes upon you, you 
can bear it on your shoulders A woman suffers more, 
3ust because another's shoulders may have to bear the 
burden/' 

When she has got a husband, you mean ? ” 

Yes, — when she has a husband " 

" It's the same with a man when he has a wife/' Hither- 
to the conversation had had so much of milk-and-water ■ 
in its composition, that DaJrymple found himself able 
to keep it up and go on with his background at the same 
time. If she could only be kept m the same dim cloud 
of sentiment, if the hot rays of the sun of romance could 
be kept from breaking through the mist till Miss Van 
Siever should come, it might stiE be well He had known 
her to wander about withm the clouds for an horn: to- 
gether, without being able to find her way into the 
hght. It s all the same with a man when he has got 
a wife,” he said Of course one has to suffer for two, 
when one, so to say, is two.” 

And what happens when one has to suffer for three ? '' 
she asked. 

. You mean when a woman has children ? ” 

** I mean nothing of the kmd, Conway ; and you must 
know that I do not, unless your feelings are indeed 
blunted. But worldly success has, I suppose, blunted 
them.” 

I rather fancy not,” he said. I think they are 
pretty nearly as sharp as ever ” 

I know mine are. Oh, how I wish I could rid myself 
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of them ! But it cannot be done. Age will not blunt 
theifi, — am sure of that,” said Mrs. Broughton. “ I 
wish it would ” 

He had determined not to talk about herself if the 
subject could be in any way avoided , but now he felt 
that he was driven up mto a corner, — ^now he was 
forced to speak to her of her own personahty ” You 
have no experience yet as to that How can you say 
what age will do ? " 

" Age does not go by years,” said Mrs Dobbs Brough- 
ton “We all know that. ‘His hair was gray, but not 
with years.’ Look here, Conway,” and she moved back 
her tresses from off her temples to show him that there 
were gray hairs behind He did not see them , and had 
they been very visible she might not perhaps have been 
so ready to exhibit them “ No one can say that length 
of jrears has blanched them. I have no secrets from you 
i,af)out my age. One should not be gray before one has 
reached thirty.” 

“ I did not see a changed hair ” 

"’Twas the fault of your eyes, then, for there are 
plenty of them And what is it has made them gray ? ” 
“ They say that hot rooms will do it.” 

“ Hot rooms ' No, Conway, it does not come from 
heated atmosphere. It comes from a cold heart, a chilled 
heart, a frozen heart, a heart that is all ice ” She was 
getting out of the cloud mto the heat now, and he could 
only hope that Miss Van Siever would come soon “ The 
world is beginning with you, Conway, and yet you are 
as old as I am. It is ending with me, and yet I am as 
young as you are. But I do not know why I talk of all 
this. It IS amply folly,— -utter folly. I had not meant 
to speak of myself ; but I did wish to say a few words to 
you of your own future. I suppose I may still speak 
to you as a friend ? ” 

“ I hope you will always do that.” 

“ Nay,— I will make no such promise. That I will 
always have a friend’s feeling for you, a friend’s mterest 
ja your welfare, a friend’s friumph in your success, — 
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that I Will promise. But friendly words, Conway,* are 
sometimes misunderstood '' 

Never by me,” said he. 

” No, not by you, — certainly not by you I did not 
mean that. I did not expect that you should misinterpret 
them.” Then she laughed hysterically , — a little low, 
gurgling, hysterical laugh ; and after that she wiped her 
eyes, and then she smiled, and then she put her hand very 
gently upon his shoulder. ” Thank God, Conway, we are 
quite safe there, — are w‘e not ^ ” 

He had made a blunder, and it was necessary that he 
should correct it His watch was lymg in the trough of 
his easel, and he looked at it and wondered why Miss 
Van Siever was not there He had tapped, and he must 
make a little struggle and recover his step. ” As I said 
before, it shall never be misunderstood by me I have 
never been vain enough to suppose for a moment that 
there was any other feehng, — ^not for a moment. You 
women can be so careful, while we men are always off 
our guard ! A man loves because he cannot help it ; but 
a woman has been careful, and answers him — with 
fnendship. Perhaps I am wrong to say that I never 
thought of winning anything more ; but I never think 
of winning more now ” Why the mischief didn't Miss 
Van Siever come * In another five minutes, despite 
himself, he would be on his knees, making a mock declara- 
tion, and she would be pouring forth the vial of her mock 
wrath, or giving him mock counsel as to the restraint of 
his passion He had gone through it all before, and was 
tired of it , but for his life he did not know how to help 
himself 

Conway,” she said gravely, ” how dare you address 
me in such language ^ ” 

” Of course it is very wrong ; I know that,” 

I'm not speaking of myself, now. I have learned to 
think so little of myself, as even to be indifferent to the 
feeling of the injury you axe doing me. My life is a blank, 
and I almost think that nothing can hurt me further. 
I have hot heart left enough to break ; no, not enough 
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to be broken. It is not of myself that I am thmklng, 
when I ask you how you dare to address me in such 
language Do you not know it is an injury to another ^ ” 
'' To what other ? asked Conway Ddrymple, whose 
mind was becoming rather confused, and who was not 
quite sure whether the other one Was Mr. Dobbs Brough- 
ton, or somebody else 

'' To that poor girl who is coming here now, who is 
devoted to you, and to whom, I do not doubt, you have 
uttered words which ought to have made it impossible 
for you to speak as you spoke not a moment since 
Things were becoming very grave and difficult They 
would have been very grave, indeed, had not some god 
saved him by sending Miss Van Siever to his rescue at 
this moment He was beginning to think what he 
would say in answer to the accusation now made, when 
his eager ear caught the sound of her step upon the 
stairs , and before the pause in the conversation which 
the circumstances admitted had given place to the 
necessity for further speech, Miss Van Siever had knocked 
at the door and had entered the room He was rejoiced, 
and I think that Mrs Broughton did not regret the 
interference It is always well that these little dangerous 
scenes should be brought to sudden ends The last 
details of such romances, if drawn out to their natural 
conclusions, are apt to be uncomfortable, if not dull. 
She did not want him to go down on his knees, knowing 
that the getting up again is always awkward 

Clara, I began to think you were never coming,’* 
said Mrs. Broughton with her sweetest smile 

I began to think so myself, also,” said Clara And 
I beheve this must be the last sitting, or at any rate, the 
last but one.” 

Is anything the matter at home ^ ” said Mrs. Brough- 
ton, clasping her hands together 
** Nothmg very much , mamma asked me a question 
or two this morning, and I said I was coming here. Had 
Ae asked me why, I should have told her.” 

" But what did she ask ? What did she say ^ ” 
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” She does not always make herself very intelhgible* 
She complains without telhng you what she complains 
of But she muttered something about artists which 
was not comphmentary ; and I suppose, therefore, that 
she has a suspicion. She stayed ever so late this mormng, 
and we left the house together She will ask some direct 
question to-night, or before long, and then there will be 
an end of it 

Let us make the best of our time then/' said 
Dalrymple, and the sitting was arranged; Miss Van 
Siever Went down on her knees with her hammer in her 
hand, and the work began Mrs Broughton had twisted 
a turban round Clara's head, as she always did on these 
occasions, and assisted to arrange the drapery She 
used to tell herself as she did so, that she was like Isaac 
pihng the fagots for her own sacrifice. Only Isaac had 
piled them m ignorance, and she piled them conscious 
of the sacrificial flames And Isaac had been saved , 
whereas it was impossible that the catching of any ram 
m any thicket could save her But, nevertheless she 
arranged the drapery with all her skill, pilmg the fagots 
ever so high for her own p5n:e In the meantime Conway 
Dalrymple painted away, thinking more of his picture 
than he did of one woman or of the other. 

After a while, when Mrs Broughton had piled the 
fagots as high as she could pile them, she got up from 
her seat and prepared to leave the room Much of the 
piling consisted, of course, in her own absence during 
a portion of these sittings. “ Conway," she said, as she 
went, if this is to be the last sitting, or the last but 
one, you should make the most of it " Then she threw 
uypon him a very pecuhar glance over the head of the 
kneehng Jael, and withdrew. Jael, who in those moments 
would be thinking more of the fatigue of her position 
than df an5rthing else, did not at all take home to herself 
the peculiar meaning of her friend's words Conway 
Dalr^pie understood them thoroughly, and thought 
that he might as well take the advice given to him. 
He had made up his mmd to propose to Miss Van Siever, 
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and why should he not do so now ^ He went on with his 
brush for a couple of nunutes without saying a word, 
working as well as he could work, and then resolved 
that he would at once begin the other task “ Miss Van 
Siever,” he said, '' I*m afraid you are tired ^ '' 

Not more than usually tired It is fatiguing to be 
slaying Sisera by the hour together I do get to hate this 
block ” The block was the dummy by which the form 
of Sisera Was supposed to be typified 

Another sitting will about finish it/' said he, so 
that you need not positively distress yourself now Will 
you rest yourself for a minute or two ^ " He had already 
perceived that the attitude in which Clara was posed 
before him was not one in which an offer of marriage 
could be received and replied to with advantage. 

'' Thank you, I am not tired yet,'' said Clara, not 
changing the fixed glance of national Wrath with which 
she regarded her wooden Sisera as she held her hammer 
on high 

‘'But I am. There, we wiU rest for a moment" 
DaJrymple was aware that Mrs Dobbs Broughton, 
though she was very assiduous in piling her fagots, never 
piled them for long together. If he did not make haste 
she would be back upon them before he could get his 
word spoken- When he put down his brush, and got up 
from his chair, and stretched out his arm as a man does 
when he ceases for a moment from his work, Clara of 
course got up also, and seated herself She Was used to 
her turban and her drapery, and therefore thought not 
of it at all ; and he also was used to it, seeing her in it 
two or three times a week , but now that he intended 
to accomplish a special purpose, the turban and the 
drapery seemed to be m the way. “ I do so hope you 
Will like the picture,” he sard, as he was thinking of tins. 

** I don't think I shall. But you will understand that 
it is natural that a girl should not like herself in such a 
portraiture as that.” 

“I don't know why. I can understand that you 
specially should not like the picture ; but I think that 
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most women m London in your place would at any cate 
say that they did ” * 

“ Are you angry with me ? ” 

“ What , for telling the truth ? No, indeed ” He 
was standing opposite to his easel, looking at the canvas, 
shifting his head about so as to change the hght, and 
observing cntically this blemish and Inat ; and yet he 
was all the while thinkmg how he had best carry out his 
purpose. “ It will have been a prosperous picture to me,” 
he said at last, “ if it leads to the success of which I am 
ambitious ” 

“ I am told that all you do is successful now, — merdy 
because you do it That is the worst of success ” 

” What IS the worst of success ? " 

“ That when won by ment it leads to farther success, 
for the gaimng of which no ment is necessary ” 

" I hope it may be so in my case. If it is not I shall 
have a very poor chance Clara, I think you must know 
that I am not talking about my pictures " 

" I thought you were.” 

” Indeed I am not As for success in my profession, 
far as I am from thinking I ment it, I feel tolerably 
certain that I shall obtam it ” 

“ You have obtained it.” 

“ I am m the way to do so. Perhaps one out of ten 
strugghng artists is successful, and for him the profession 
IS very charming It is certainly a sad feeling that there 
is so much of chance in the distnbution of the pnaes 
It IS a lottoy. But one cannot complain of tihat wh«i 
one has drawn the prize ” Dalrymple was not a man 
without self-possession, nor was he readily abash®!, but 
he found it easier to tkSk of his j^session than to make 
his offer. TTie turban was his diffiailty. He had told 
himself over and over ^;ain withm the last five minutes, 
that he would have long since said what he had to ^y 
had it not been for the turban. He had been painting 
all his iffe ftom hving models,— from women dre^ed up 
in t]^ or "^t costume, to suit the nec®sities of his 
picture, — but he had never made love to any of them. 
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Th^y had been simply models to him, and now he found 
that there was a difficulty '' Of that prize," he said, 
'' I have made myself tolerably sure ; but as to the other 
prize, I do not know. I wonder whether I am to have 
that." Of course Miss Van Siever understood well what 
was the prize of which he was speaking, and as she 
was a young woman with a will and purpose of her own, 
no doubt she was already prepared with an answer But 
it was necessary that the question should be put to her 
m properly distinct terms Conway Dalrymple certainly 
had not put his question in properly distmct terms at 
present She did not choose to make any answer to his 
last words, and therefore simply suggested that as time 
was pressing he had better go on with his work/ I am 
quite ready now," said she 

'' Stop half a moment How much more you are 
t hinki ng of the picture than I am ! I do not care two- 
pence for the picture I will slit the canvas from top to 
bottom without a groan, — ^without a single inner groan, — 
if you will let me " 

" For heaven’s sake do nothing of the kind l Why 
should you ^ " 

Just to show you that it is not for the sake of the 

picture that I come here Clara " Then the door was 

opened, and Isaac appeared, very weary, having been 
pihng fagots with assidmty, till human nature could pile 
no more. Conway Dalrymple, who had made his way 
almost up to Clara’s seat, turned round sharply towarcb 
his easel, in anger at having been disturbed. He should 
have been more grateful for all that his Isaac had done 
for* him, and have recognized the fact that the fault had 
been with himself Mrs. Broughton had been twelve 
minutes out of the room. She had counted them to be 
fifteen, — Shaving no doubt made a mistake as to three, — 
and had told herself that with such a one as Conway 
Dalrymple, with so much of the work ready done to his 
hand for him, fifteen minutes should have been amply 
sufficient When we reflect what her own thoughts must 
have been dunng the interval, — ^what it is to have to pile 
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Up such fagots as those, how she was, as it were, giving 
away a fresh morsel of her own heart dunngeach minute 
that she allowed Clara and Conway Dahymple to remain 
together, it cannot surpnse us that her eyes should have 
become dizzy, and that she should not have counted the 
minutes with accurate correctness. Dalrymple turned 
to his picture angrily, but Miss Van Siever kept her seat 
and did not show the shghtest emotion. 

My fnends,^" said Mrs Broughton, '' this will not do. 
This IS not working ; this is not sitting '' 

** Mr. Dalrymple has been e^qilaining to me the 
precarious nature of an artist's profession," said Clara. 

“ It IS not precarious with him," said Mrs. Dobbs 
Broughton, sententiously 

“ Not in a general way, perhaps ; but to prove the 
truth of his words he was gomg to treat Jael worse than 
Jael treats Sisera " 

I was going to sht the picture from the top to the 
bottom " 

And why ^ " said Mrs Broughton, putting up her 
hands to heaven in tragic horror 

'' Tust to show Miss Van Siever how little I care about 
it." 

And how httle you care about her, too," said Mrs. 
Broughton 

“ She might take that as she hked " After 'this there 
was another genuine sitting, and the real work went on 
as though there had been no episode Jael fixed her face, 
and held her hammer as though her mind and heart 
were solely bent on seemmg to be slaymg ^Sisera. Dal- 
rymple turned his eyes from the canvas to the model, 
and from the model to the canvas, working with his hand 
all the while, as though that last pathetic " Clara had 
never been uttered I and Mrs. Dobbs Broughton reclined 
on a sofa, looking at them and thinking of her own 
smgularly romantic position, till her mind was filled 
with a poetic frenzy In one moment she resolved that 
she would hate Clara as woman was never hated by 
woman ; and then there were daggers, and poison-cups. 
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and strangling cords in her eye In the next she was as 
finifly determined that she would love Mrs. Conway^ 
Dalrymple as woman never was loved by woman ; and 
then she saw herself kneeling by a cradle, and tenderly 
nursmg a baby, of which Conway was to be the father 
and Clara the mother And so she went to sleep. 

For some time Dalrymple did not observe this ; but 
at last there was a httle sound, — even the ill-nature of 
Miss Demohnes could hardl;^ have called it a snore, — 
and he became aware that for practical purposes he and 
Miss Van Siever were again alone together. “Clara," 
he said, in a whisper Mrs Broughton instantly aroused 
herself from her slumbers, and rubbed her eyes “ Dear, 
dear, dear," said she, “ I declare it’s past one. I’m afraid 
I must turn you both out. One more sittmg, I suppose, 
will feish it, Conway ? ’’ 

“ Yes, one more,’’ said he. It was alwasis understood 
that he and Clara should not leave the house together, 
and therefore he remamed pamting when she left the 
room. “ And now, Conway,” said Mrs. Broughton, “ I 
suppose that all is over ^ " 

“ I don’t know what you mean by all being over.” 

“ No, — of course not Y ou look at it m another hght, no 
doubt. Everythmg is beginmng for you But you must 
pardon me, for my heart is distracted, — distracted,— dis- 
tracted I ” Then she sat down upon the floor, and burst 
into tears. What was he to do > He thought that the 
woman should either give him up altogether, or not give 
him up. All this fuss about it was irrational ! He would 
not have made love to Clara Van Siever in her room if she 
had not told him to do so 1 

“ Maria,” he said, m a very grave voice, “ any sacnfice 
that is required on my part on your behalf I am read/ to 
make.” 

" No, sir^ the ^cnfices shall all be made by me. It 
is the pa^t of a woman to be ever sacnficial ! ” Poor 
Mrs. Dobbs Broughton ! You shall give up nothing. 
The world is at your feet, and you shall have everjnthing, 
—youth, beauty, wealth, station, love, — love J and Mend- 
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ship also, if you will accept it from one so poor, so broken, 
so secluded as I shall be At each of the last wor<fe 
there had been a desperate sob ; and as she was still 
crouching in the middle of the room, looking up into Dal- 
rymple's face while he stood over her, the scene was one 
which had much in it that transcended the doings of 
everyday life, much that would be ever memorable, and 
mpch, I have no doubt, that was thoroughly enjoyed by 
the pnncipal actor. As for Conway Dalrymple, he was 
so second-rate a personage m the whole thing, that it 
mattered little whether he enjoyed it or not I don't 
think he did enjoy it And now, Conway," she said, 
'' I will give you some advice. And when m after-days 
you shall remember this interview, and reflect how 
that advice was given you, — with what solemnity," — 
here she clasped both her hands together,— ‘ I think 
that you will follow it. Clara Van Siever will now become 
your wife." 

I do not know that at all," said Dalrymple. 

Clara Van Siever will now become your wife," re- 
peated Mrs. Broughton m a louder voice, impatient of 
opposition. Love her. Cleave to her Make her flesh of 
your flesh and bone of your bone. But rule her 1 Yes, 
rule her ! Let her be your second self, but not your first 
self. Rule her. Love her Cleave to her. Do not leave 
her alone, to feed on her own thoughts as I have done, — 
as I have been forced to do Now go. No, JConway, not 
a word ; I will not hear a word. You must go, or I must " 
Then she rose quickly from her lowly attitude, and pre- 
pared herself for a dart at the door. It was better by 
far that he should go, and so he went. 

An American when he has spent a pleasant day will 
tell you that he has had " a good time." I think that Mrs. 
Dobbs Broughton, if she had ever spoken the truth of that 
day's employment, would have acknowledged that she 
had had '' a good time " I think that she enjoyed her 
morning's work. But as for Conway Dalrymple, I doubt 
whether he did enjoy his morning's work. " A man may 
have too much of tms sort of thmg, and then he becomes 
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very sick of his cake Such was the nature of his 
thoughts as he returned to his own abode. 


CHAPTER X 

WHY don't you have AN' IT " FOR YOURSELF > 

Of course it came to pass that Lily Dale and Emily 
Dunstable were soon very mtimate, and that they saw 
each other every day Indeed, before long they would 
have been living together m the same house, had it not 
been that the squire had felt reluctant to abandon the 
independence of his own lodgings When Mrs Thorne had 
pressed her invitation for the second, and then for the 
third time, asking them both to come to her large house, 
he had begged his niece to go and leave him alone “ You 
need not regard me," he had said, speaking not with the 
whining voice of complaint, but with that thin tinge of 
melancholy which was usual to him " I am so much 
alone down at AUmgton, that you need not mind leaving 
me " But Ldy would not go on those terms, and there- 
fore they still lived together in the lodgings Neverthe- 
less Lily was every day at Mrs. Thome's house, and thus 
a great intimacy grew up between the girls Emily 
Dunstable tad neither brother nor sister, and Lily's 
nearest male relative in her own degree was now Miss 
Dunstable's betrothed husband It was natural, there- 
fore, that they should at any rate try to like each other. 
It afterwards came to pass that Lily did^go to Mrs. 
Thome's house, and she stayed there for a while ; hut 
when that occurred the squire had gone back to AUmgton. 

Among other generous kmdnesses Mrs. Thome insisted 
that Bernard should hire a horse for his cousin Lily. 
Emily Dunstable rode daily, and of course Captain Dale 
rode with her ; — ^and now Lily joined the party. Almost 
befcare she knew what was being done she found herself 
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provided vnith hat and habit and horse and whip. It was 
a way with Mrs Thome that they who came within 'the 
influence of her immediate sphere should be made to feel 
that the comforts and luxunes arising from her wealth 
belonged to a common stock, and were the joint property 
of them all Thmgs were not offered and taken and talked 
about, but they made their appearance, and were used as 
a matter of course If you go to stay at a gentleman’s 
house, you understand that, as a matter of course, you will 
be provided with meat and drmk Some hosts furnish 
you also with cigars A small number give you stabling 
and forage for your horse ; and a very select few mount 
you on hunting days and send you out with a groom and 
a second horse. Mrs Thome went beyond all others in 
this open-handed hospitality. She had enormous wealth 
at her command, and had but few of those all-absorbing 
drains upon wealth which m this country make so many 
nch men poor She had no family property, — ^no place 
to keep up in which she did not hve She had no retainers 
to be maintained because they were retainers She had 
neither sons nor daughters. Consequently she was able 
to be lavish in her generosity , and as her heart was very 
lavish, she would have given her friends gold to eat had 
gold been good for eating Indeed there was no measure 
in her giving, — unless when the idea came upon her that 
the recipient of her favours was trading on them Then 
she could hold her hand very stoutly 
Lily Dale had not liked the idea of being fitted out 
thus expensively. A box at the opera was aJl very well, 
as it was not procured especially for her And tickets for 
other theatres did not seem to come unnaturally for a 
night or two But her spirit had militated against the 
hat* and the habit and the horse. The whip was a little 
present from Emily Dunstable, and that, of course, was 
accepted with a good grace. Then there came the horse, 
— as though from the heavens ; there seemed to be ten 
horses, twenty horses, if anybody needed them. All 
these things seemed to flow naturally mto Mrs. Thome’s 
estabhshment, like air through the wmdows. It was 

vot. II S 
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very pleastot, but Lily hesitated when she was told that 
a habit was to be given to her " My dear old aunt in- 
sists,” said Emily Dunstable ** Nobody ever thinks of 
refusing an3rthing from her. If you only knew what some 
people will take, and some people will even ask, who have 
nothing to do with her at all * ” " But I have nothing 
to do with her, — ^in that way I mean,” said Lily, Oh 
yes, you have,” said Emily You and Bernard are as 
good as brother and sister, and Bernard and I are as good 
as man and wife, and my aunt and I are as good as mother 
and daughter. So, you see, in a sort of a way you are a 
child of the house ” So Lily accepted the habit ; but 
made a stand at the hat, and paid for that out of her own 
pocket. When the squire had seen Lily on horseback he 
asked her questions alx)ut it. It was a hired horse, I sup- 

pose ? ” he said ” I think it came direct from heaven,” 
said Lily. ”What do you mean, Lily?” said the 
squire, angrily ” I mean that when people are so rich 
and good-natured as Mrs. Thorne it is no good inquiring 
where things come from All that I know is that the 
horses come out of Potts’ hvery stable They talk of 
Potts as if he were a good-natured man who provides 
horses for the world without troubling anybody ^ Then 
the squire spoke to Bernard about it, saying that he should 
insist on defraying his niece’s expenses. But Bernard 
swore that he could give his uncle no assistance I would 

not speak to her about such a thing for all the worfd^’ 
said Bernard. ” Then I shall,” said the squire 
In those days lily thought much of Johnny Eames, 
---gave to him perhaps more of that thought which leads 
tqfove than ^he had ever given him before. She still heard 
I^Crawtey question discussed every day. Mrs Thome, 
as we aB knbw, was at this tune at a Barsetshire parson- 
age, and was of course interested in Barsetshire subjects ; 
and she was specially anxious in the matter, having strong 
hopes with reference to the marnage of Major Grantly 
and Grace, and strong hopes also that Grace’s father 
might escape the fangs of justice The Crawley case was 
constantly in Lily’s ears, and as constantly she heard high 
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praise awarded to Jolmny for his kuidness in going after 
the Arabins. He must be a fine yonng feUow/' 

Mrs. Thorne, " and we’ll have him down at Chaldicotes 
some day Old Lord de Guest found him out and made a 
friend of him, and old Lord de Guest was no fool ” Lily 
was not altogether free from a suspicion that Mrs. Thome 
knew the story of Johnny’s love and was tr 5 nng to serve 
Johnny, — ^as other people had tned to do, very ineffectu- 
ally When this suspicion came upon her she would 
shut her heart against her lover’s praises# and swear that 
she would stand by those two letters which she had written 
in her book at home. But the suspicion would not be 
always there, and there did come upon her a conviction 
that her lover was more esteemed among men and women 
than she had been accustomed to believe* Her cousin, 
Bernard Dale, who certainly was regarded in the world 
as somebody, spoke of him as his equd ; whereas in former 
days Bernard had always regarded Johnny Eames as 
standing low in the world’s regard Then Lily, when 
alone, would remember a certain comparison which she 
once made between Adolphus Crosbie and John Eames, 
when neither of the men had as yet pleaded his cause to 
her, and which had been very much in favour of the 
former. She had then declared that Johnny was a " mere 
clerk*^" She had a higher opinion of him now, — ^a much 
higher opinion even though he could never be more to 
her than a friend 

In these days Lily’s new ally, Enuly Dimstable, seemed 
to lily to be so I There was in Emily a complete 
realization of that idea of ante-nuptial blessedness of 
which Lily had often thought so much. Whatever Emaly 
did she did for Bernard ; and, to give Captain Dale his 
due, he received ^ the sweets which were showered upon 
him with becoming signs of gratitude* I suppose it is 
always the at such times that the girl has the best of 
it, and on this occasion Emily Dunstable certainly made 
the most of her happiness. 1 do envy you,^^ Lily said 
one day. The acknowledg^nt seemed to have been ex- 
torted from her involuntarily. She did not laugh as she 
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Spoke, or follow up what she had said with other words 
intended to take away the joke of what she had uttered, 
— ^had it been a joke , but she sat silent, looking at the 
girl who was re-arranging flowers which Bernard had 
brought to her. 

'' I can't give him up to you, you know,'' said Emily 

“ I don't envy you him, but ‘ it,' " said Lily, 

Then go and get an ' it ' for yourself. Why don't 
you have an " it ' for yourself ? You can have an " it ' 
to-morrow, if you hke, — or two or three, if all that I hear 
IS true.” 

No, I can't,” said Lily. Things have gone wrong 
with me Don't ask me anjTthing more about it. Pray 
don't I shan't speak of it if you do ” 

Of course I will not if you tell me I must not.” 

I do tell you so I have been a fool to say anything 
about it However, I have got over my envy now, and 
am ready to go out with your aunt Here she is ” 

Things have gone wrong with me ” She repeated the 
same words to herself over and over again. With all the 
efforts which she had made she could not quite reconcile 
herself to the two letters which she had written in the 
book This coming up to London, and riding in the 
Park, and going to the theatres, seemed to unsettle her. 
At home ^e had schooled herself down into quiescence, 
and made herself think that she beheved that she was 
satisfied with the prospects of her hfe But now she was 
all astray again, doubting about herself, hankering after 
something over and beyond that which seemed to be 
allotted to her, — but, nevertheless, assuring herself that 
sh^ never would accept of anything else. 

I must not, if I can help it, let the reader suppose tljat 
she was softening her heart to John Eames because John 
Eames was spoken well of m the world. But with all of 
us, in the opinion which we form of those around us, we 
take unconsciously the opinion of others. A woman is 
handsome because the world says so Music is charming 
to us because it charms others. We drink our wines 
with other men's palates* and look at our pictures with 
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other men's eyes. When Lily heard John Eames praised 
by all around her, it could not be but that she should 
praise him too, — not out loud, as others did, but in the 
silence of her heart. And then his constancy to her had 
been so perfect ! If that other one had never come ^ 
If it could be that she might begin again, and that she 
might be spared that episode in her hfe which had 
brought him and her together ! 

" "^en IS Mr. Eames going to be back ^ ” Mrs. Thorne 
said at dinner one day. On this occasion the squire was 
dining at Mrs. Thome’s house , and there were three 
or four others there, — among them a Mr Harold Smith, 
who was in Parhament, and his wife, and John Eames’s 
especial friend, Sir Raffle Buffle Tjhe question was ad- 
dressed to the squire, but the squire was slow to answer, 
and it was taken up by Sir Raffle Buffle. 

“ He’ll be back on the 15th,” said the knight, unle^ 
he means to play truant I hope he won’t do that, as his 
absence has been a terrible mconvenience to me ” Then 
Sir Raffle explained that John Eames was his private 
secretary, and that Johnny’s journey to the Continent had 
been made with, and could not have been made without, 
his sanction. When I came to hear the story, of course 
I told him that he must go ^ Eames,’ I said, * take the 
advice of a man who knows the world Circumstanced 
as you are, you are bound to go ’ And he went ” 

Upon my word that was very good-natured of you,” 
said Mrs. Thorne. 

I never keep a fellow to his desk who has really got 
important business elsewhere,” said Sir Raffle. ''The 
country, I say, can afford to do as much as that for her 
servants. But then I hke to know that the business is 
business. One doesn’t choose to be humbugged ” 

“ I dare say you are humbugged, as you call it, very 
often,” said Harold Smith 

“ Perhaps so ; perhaps I am ; perhaps that is the 
opinion which they have of me at the Treasury. But 
you were hardly long enough there. Smith, to have learned 
much about it, I should say.” 
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I don't suppose I should have known much about it, 
as you call it, if I had stayed till Doomsday/' 

I dare say not ; I dare say not. Men who begin as 
late as you did never know what official hfe really means 
Now I've been at it all my hfe, and I think I do under- 
stand it " 

It's not a profession I should hke unless where it's 
Joined with pohtics," said Harold Smith 
" But then it's apt to be so short," said Sir Raffle Buffle 
Now it had happened once in the hfe of Mr. Harold Smith 
that he had been in a Ministry, but, unfortunatdy, that 
Ministry had gone out almost within a week of the time 
of Mr. Smith's adhesion Sir Raffle and Mr Smith had 
known each other for many years, and were accustomed 
to make civil httle speeches to each other in society. 

I'd sooner be a horse m a miU than have to go to an 
office every day," said Mrs. Smith, coming to her hus- 
band's assistance ** You, Sir Raffle, have kept yourself 
fresh and pleasant through it all ; but who besides you 
ever did ^ " • 

I hope I am fresh," said Sir Raffle ; “ and as for pleas- 
antness, I will leave that for you to determine " 

** There can be but one opinion," said Mrs, Thome. 

The conversation had strayed away from John Eames, 
and Lily was disappointed It was a pleasure to her 
when people talked of him m her heanng, and as a question 
or two had been asked about him, makmg him the hero 
of the moment, it seemed to her that he was being robbed 
of his due when the little amemties between Mr. and Mrs 
Harold Smith and Sir Raffle banished his name from the 
circle. Nothmg more, however, was said of him at dinner, 
and I fear that he would have been altogether forgotten 
throughout the evemng, had not Lily^ herself referred — 
not to him, which she could not possibly have been m- 
duced to do, but to the subject of his journey. I 
wonder whether poor Mr. Crawley will be found guilty ? " 
die said to Sir R^e up in the drawing-room. 

I am afraid he will ; I am afraid he will," said Sir 
Raffle ; “ and I fear, my dear Miss Dale, that I must go 
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further than that. I fear I must express an opinion that 
he IS guilty ” 

Nothing ■mil ever make me think so,” said Lily. 

Ladies are always tender-hearted,” said Sir Raffle, 
“and especially young ladies, — ^and especiahy pretty 
young ladies- I do not wonder that such should be your 
opmion. But you see, Miss Dale, a man of business has 
to look at these things in a business light. What I want 
to know IS, where did he get the cheque ^ He is boimd to 
be explicit in answenng that before anybody can acquit 
him ” 

“ That IS lUst what Mr. Eames has gone abroad to 
leam.” 

“ It is very well for Eames to go abroad, — though, 
upon my word, I don't know whether I should not have 
given him different advice if I had kno'wn how much I 
was to be tormented by his absence. The thing couldn't 
have happened at a more unfortunate time ; — ^the Minis- 
try going out, and everything But, as I was sa5nng> it 
is all ve^ well for him to do what he can. He is rdated 
to them, and is bound to save the honour of his relations 
if it be possible* I hke him for going. I always hked 
him As I said to my friend De Guest, " That young man 
will make his way/ And I rather fancy that the chance 
word Which I spoke then to my valued old friend was not 
thrown away in Eames's favour. But, my dear Miss 
Dale, where did Mr. Crawley get that cheque ? That's 
what I want to know. If you can tell me that, then I 
can tell you whether or no he will be acquitted.” 

Lily did not feel a strong prepossession in favour of 
Sir Raffle, in spite of his praise of John Eames- The harsh 
voice of the man annoyed her, and his ^otism offended 
her. When, much later in the evening, his character 
came on for discussion between herself and Mrs* Thome 
and Emily Dunstable, she had not a word to say m his 
favour. But still she had been pleased to meet him, b^ 
causa he was the man with whom Johnny's hfe was most 
specially concerned I thmk that a portion of her didike 
to him arose from the fact that m continumg the conver- 
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sation he did not revert to his pnvate secretary, but pre- 
ferred to regale her with stories of his own doings in 
wonderful cases which had partaken of interest similar to 
that which now attached itself to Mr. Crawley's case He 
had known a man who had stolen a hundred pounds, and 
had never been found out , and another man who had 
been arrested for stealing two-and-sixpence which was 
found afterwards sticking to a bit of butter at the bottom 
of a plate Mrs Thome had heard all this, and had an- 
swered him '' Dear me. Sir RafHe," she had said, what 
a great many thieves you have had among your acquaint- 
ance ! " This had rather disconcerted liim, and then 
there had been no more talking about Mr. Crawley 
It had been arranged on this morning that Mr Dale 
should return to AUin^on and leave Lily with Mrs Thome. 
Somespecial need of ms presence at home, real or assumed, 
had arisen, and he had declared that he must shorten 
his stay in London by about half the intended penod. 
The need would not have been so pressing, probably, 
had he not felt that Lily would be more comfortable with 
Mrs Thome than in his lodgings in SackviUe Street 
Lily had at first declared that she would return with him, 
but everybody had protested against this. Emily Dun- 
stable had protested against it very stoutly , Mrs Dale 
herself had protested agamst it by letter, and Mrs 
Thome’s protest had been quite impenous in its nature 
Indeed, my dear, you’ll do nothing of the kind I’m 
sure your mother wouldn’t wish it I look upon it as 
qmte essential that you and Emily should learn to know 
each, other.’' “ But we do know each other , don’t we, 
Emily ? ” said Lily. Not quite well yet,” said Emily. 
Then Lily had laughed, and so the matter was settled. 
And now, on this present occasion, Mr. Dale was at Mrs. 
Thome’s house for the last time His conscience had been 
perplexed about Lily’s horse, and if anythmg was to be 
said it must be said now. The subject was very dis- 
agreeable to him, and he was angry with Bernard because 
Bernard had dedined to manage it for him after his own 
fashion. But he had told himself so often that anything 
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was better than a pecuniary obhgation, that he was deter- 
mined to speak his mind to Mrs Thome, and to beg her 
to allow him to have his way So he waited till the 
Harold Smiths were gone, and Sir RafiSe Buffle, and then, 
when Lily was apart with Emily, — ^for Bernard Dale had 
left them, — ^he found himself at last alone with Mrs 
Thome 

'' I can't be too much obhged to you," he said, '' for 
your kindness to my girl " 

Oh, laws, that's nothing," said Mrs. Thome We 
look on her as one of us now." 

I'm sure she is grateful, — ^very grateful ; and so am I 
She and Bernard have been brought up so much together 
that it is very desirable that she should be not unlmown 
to Bernard's wife " 

Exactly — that's just what I mean Blood's thicker 
than water , isn't it ^ Emily's child, if she has one, will 
be Lily's cousin " 

Her first cousin once removed," said the squire, who 
was accuiate in these matters Then he drew himself up 
in his seat and compressed his lips together, and pre- 
pared himself for his task It was very disagreeable. 
Nothing, he thought, could be more disagreeable '' I 
have a little thing to speak about," he said at last, 

which I hope will not o&end you " 

“About Lily?" 

“ Yes , about Lily " 

“ I'm not very easily offended, and I don't know how 
I could possibly be offended about her " 

“ I'm an old-fashioned xnan, Mrs Thome, and don't 
know much about the ways of the world I have 
always been down in the country, and maybe I have 
prejudices You won't refuse to humour one of them, 
I hope?" 

“ You're beginning to fnghten me, Mr. Dale , what 
is it ? " 

“ About Lily's horse.” 

“ Laly's horse 1 What about her horse ? I hope he's 
not VICIOUS ? " 
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She IS riding every day with your niece,” said the 
squire, thinking it best to stick to his own point. 

It will do her all the good in the world,” said Mrs. 
Thome. 

Very hkely. I don't doubt it I do not in the least 

disapprove her riding But 

' ** But what, Mr Dale ^ ” 

” I should be so much obliged if I might be allowed to 
pay the livery-stable keeper's bill.” 

'' Oh, laws a' mercy ” 

I dare say it may sound odd, but as I have a fancy 
about it Tm sure youTl gratify me.” 

Of course I will. ITl remember it. I'll make it all 
right with Bernard Bernard and I havenoendof accounts, 
— or shall have before long, — ^and we'll make an item of it. 
Then you can arrange with Bernard afterwards ” 

Mr Dale as he got up to go away felt that he was 
beaten, but he did not know how to carry the battle 
any further on that occasion. He could not take out his 
purse and put down the cost of the horse on the table. 
*"I will then speak to my nephew about it,” he said, 
very gravely, as he went away. And he did speak to 
his nephew about it, and even wrote to him more than 
once But it was all to no purpose. Mr. Potts could not 
be induced to give a separate bill, and,— so said Bernard, 
— swore at last that he would furnish no account to any- 
body for horses that went to Mrs Thome's door except 
to Mrs. Thome herself 

That night Lily took leave of her uncle and remained 
at Mrs, Thorne's house As things were now arranged 
she would, no doubt, be m London when John Eames 
returned. If he should find her m town — and she told 
herself that if she was m town he certainly would find 
her— he would, doubtless, repeat to her the offer he had 
so often made before. She never ventured to teU herself 
that she doubted as to the answer to be made to him. 
The two letters were wntten in the book, and must 
remain there. But she felt that she would have had more 
courage for persistency down at Alhngton than she would 
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be able to summon to her assistance up in London. She 
knew she would be weak, should she be found by him 
alone in Mrs. Thorne's drawing-room. It would be 
better for her to make some excuse and go home. She 
was resolved that she would not become his wife. She 
could not extricate herself from the dominion oi a feeling 
which she believed to be love for another man. She had 
given a solemn promise, both to her mother and to John 
Eames, that she would not marry that other man ; but 
in doing so she had made a solemn promise to herself 
that she would not marry John Eames. She had sworn 
it, and would keep her oath And yet she regretted it ! 
In writing home to her mother the next day, she told 
Mrs. Dale that all the world was speaking well of John 
Eames — that John had won for himself a reputation of 
his own, and was known far and wide to be a noble 
fellow. She could not keep herself from praising John 
Eames, though she knew that such praise might, and 
would, be used against her at some future time. ‘^Though 
I cannot love him I will give him his due,” she said to 
heiself. 

” I wnsh you would make up your mind to have on* it* 
for yourself,” Emily Dunstable said to her again that 
night , ” a nice * it,' so that I could make a fnend, per- 
haps a brother, of him ” 

” I shall never have an ^ it,' if I live to be a hundred,” 
said Lily Dale. 


CHAPTER XI. 

ROTTEN ROW- 

Lily had heard nothing as to the difficulty about her 
horse, and could therefore enjoy her exercise without 
the drawback of feeling that her uncle was subjected to 
an annoyance. She was in the habit of going out every 
<fcty with Bernard and Emily Dunstable, and their party 
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Was generally joined by others who would meet them at 
MrL Thome's house. For Mrs. Thome was a very hospi- 
table woman, and there were many who liked well enough 
to go to her house. Late m the afternoon there would 
be a great congregation of horses before the door — 
sometimes as many as a dozen ; and then the cavalcade 
would go off into the Park, and there it would become 
scattered. As neither Bernard nor Miss Dunstable Were 
unconscionable lovers, Lily in these scatterings did not 
often find herself neglected or lost. Her cousin would 
generally remain with her, and as in those days she had no 
it '' of her own she was well pleased that he should do so 
But it so happened that on a certain afternoon she found 
herself riding in Rotten Row alone with a certain stout 
gentleman whom she constantly met at Mrs Thome's 
house His name was Onesiphoms Dunn, and he was 
usually called Siph by his intimate friends. It had 
seemed to Lily that everybody was an intimate friend of 
Mr. Dunn's, and she was in daily fear lest she should 
make a imstake and call him Siph herself. Had she done 
so it would not have mattered in the least, Mr Dunn, had 
he observed it at all, would neither have been flattered 
nor angry. A great many young ladies about London 
did call him Siph, and to him it was quite natural that 
they should do so He was an Inshman, living on the 
best of everything m the world, with apparently no for- 
tune of his own, and certainly never earning anything. 
Everybody liked him, and it was admitted on aU sides 
that there was no safer friend in the world, either for 
young ladies or young men, than Mr Onesiphoms Dunn. 
He did not borrow money, and he did not encroach. He 
did like being asked out to dinner, and he did think that 
they to whom he gave the light of his countenance” m 
town ow^ him the return of a week's run in the country. 
He neither shot, nor hunted, nor fished, rior read, and 
yet he was never in the way in any house. ' He did play 
billiards, and whist, and croquet — very badly He was 
a good judge of wine, and would occasionally condescend 
to look after the bottling of it on behalf of some very 
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intimate fnend. He was a great fnend of Mrs. Thorne's, 
with whom he always spent ten days in the autumn at 
Chaldicotes. 

Bernard and Emily were not insatiable lovers, but, 
nevertheless, Mrs. Thome had thought it proper to provide 
a fourth in the ridmg-parties, and had put Mr. Dunn upon 
this duty. “ Don't bother yourself about it, Siph," she 
had said ; “ only if those lovers should go off philander- 
ing out of sight, our little country lassie might &id herself 
to be nowhere in the Park " Siph had promised to make 
himself useful, and had done so There had generally 
been so large a number in their party that the work 
imposed on Mr. Dunn had been very hght. Lily had 
never found out that he had been especially consigned 
to her as her own cavaher, but had seen qmte enough of 
him to be aware that he was a pleasant companion 
To her, thmkmg, as she ever was thinking, about Johnny 
Eames, Siph was much more agreeable than might have 
been a younger man who would have endeavoured to 
make her think about himself 

Thus when she found herself riding alone in Rotten 
Row with Siph Dunn, she was neither disconcerted nor 
displeased. He had been talking to her about Lord de 
Guest, whom he had known, — ^for Siph knew everybody, 
— ^and Lily had begun to wonder whether he knew John 
Eames. She would have hked to hear the opinion of 
such a man about John Eames. She was making up her 
mind that she would say something about the Crawley 
matter, — not intending of course to mention John Eames’s 
name, — when suddenly her tongue was paralyzed and she 
could not speak. At that moment they ^ere standing 
near a corner, where a turnmg path made an angle in 
the iron rails, Mr. Dunn having proposed that they should 
wait there for a few minutes before they returned home, 
as it was probable that Bernard and Miss Dunstable 
might come up* They had been there for some five or 
ten minutes, and Lily had asked her first question about 
the Crawleys, — inquiring of Mr. Dunn whether he had 
heard of a terrible accusation which had been made 
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agOTst a clergyman in BarsetsMrc,-™-when on a sudden 
her tongue was paralyzed As they were standing, Lily*s 
horse was turned towards the diverging path^ whereas 
Mr, Dunn was loojdng the other way, towards Achilles 
and Apsley House Mx. Dunn was nearer to the raihngs, 
but though they were thus looking different ways they 
were so placed that each could see the face of the other. 
Then, on a sudden, coming'slowly towards her along the 
diverging path and leaning on the arm of another man, 
she saw—AdoIphus Crosbie. 

She had never seen hun since a day on which she had 
parted from him with many kisses, — ^with warm, pressing, 
eager kisses,*— of which she had been nowhat ashamed. 
He had then been to her almost as her husband She 
had trusted him entirely, and had thrown herself into 
his am^ with a full refiance. There is often much of 
reticence on the part of a woman towards a man to whom 
she is engaged, something also of shamefacedness occasion- 
ally. There exists a shadow of doubt, at least of that 
hesitation which shows that in spite of vows the woman 
knows that a change may come, and that provision for 
such possible steps backward should always be within 
her reach But Lily had cast all such caution to the winds. 
She had given herself to the man entirely, and had 
determined that she would sink or swim, stand or fall, 
live or die, by him and by his truth He had been as 
false as heU She had been in his arms, clinging to him, 
kissing him, swearing that her only pleasure in the world 
was to be with him— with him her treasure, her promised 
husband ; and within a month, a week, he had been false 
to her. There had come upon her crushing tidings, and 
she had for days wondered at herself that they md not 
killed her But she had lived, and had forgiven him 
She had still loved him, and had received new offers from 
him, which" had been answered as the reader knows. 
But she had never seen him since the day on which she 
had parted from him at AUington, without a doubt as 
to his faith. Now he was before her, waljang on the foot-- 
path, almost within reach of her whip 
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He d'd not recognize her, but as he passed on he did 
recognize Mr Onesiphorus Dunn, and stopped to speaJS to 
him Or it might have been that Crosbie's friend Fowler 
Pratt stopped with this special object, — ^for Siph Dunn 
was an intimate friend of Fowler Pratt's. Crosbie and 
Siph were also acquainted, but in those days Crosbie 
did not care much for stoppmg his friends in the Park 
or elsewhere He had become moody and discontented, 
and was generally seen going about the world alone. On 
this special occasion he was having a httle special conversa- 
tion about money with his very old friend Fowler Pratt 
'' What, Siph, is this you ^ You're always on horse- 
back now," said Fowler Pratt 
“ Well, yes ; I have gone in a good deal for cavalry 
work this last month I've been lucky enough to have a 
young lady to ride with me " This he said in a whisper, 
which the distance of Lily justified How d'ye do, 
Crosbie ? One doesn't often see you on horseback, or on 
foot either." 

‘‘ I've something to do besides going to look or to be 
looked at," said Crosbie Then he raised his eyes and 
saw Lily's side-face, and recognized her. Had he seen 
her before he had been stopped on his way I think he 
would have passed on, endeavouring to escape observa- 
tion But as it was, his feet had been arrested before he 
knew of her close vicinity, and now it would seem that 
he was afraid of her, and was flying from her, were he 
at once to walk off, leaving his friend behind him And 
he knew that she had seen him, and had recognized hma, 
and was now suffering from his presence. He could not 
but perceive that it was so from the fixedness of her face, 
aiyi from the constrained manner in which she gazed 
before her. His friend Fowler Pratt had never seen Miss 
Dale, though he knew verjr much of her history. |&ph 
Dunn knew nothing of the history of Crosbie and his we, 
and was unaware that he and Lily had ever seen each 
other. There was thus no help near her to extricate her 
from her difficulty. 

When a man has any work to do in the world," said 
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SiRh, he always boasts of it to his acquaintance, and 
curses his luck to himself I have nothing to do, and can 
go about to see and to be seen , — ^and I must own that I 
hke it/' 

'' Especially the being seen — eh, Siph ^ " said Fowler 
Pratt I also have nothing on earth to do, and I come 
here every day because it is as easy to do that as to go 
anywhere else " 

Crosbie was still looking at Lily. He could not help 
himself He could not take his eyes from off her. He 
could see that she was as pretty as ever, that she was 
but very httle altered She was, in truth, somewhat 
stouter than in the old days, but of that he took no special 
notice. Should he speak to her ^ Should he try to catch 
her eye, and then raise his hat ^ Should he go up to her 
horse’s head boldly and ask her to let bygones be bygones ? 
He had an idea that of all courses which he could pursue 
that was the one which she would approve the best, — 
which would be most efficacious for him, if with her 
anything from him might have any efficacy. But he 
could not do it He did not know what words he might 
best use Would it become him humbly to sue to her for 
pardon ^ Or should he strive to express his unaltered 
love by some tone of his voice ^ Or should he simply ask 
her afrer her health ^ He made one step towards her, 
and he saw that the face became more rigid and more 
fixed than before, and then he desisted He told himself 
that he was simply hateful to her He thought that he 
could perceive that there was no tenderness mixed with 
her imabated anger. 

At this moment Bernard Dale and Emily came close 
upon him, and Bernard saw him at once It was through 
Bernard that Lily and Crosbie had come to know each 
ott^. He and Bernard Dale had been fast fnends in 
old^times, and had, of course, been bitter enemies since 
the day of Crosbie's treachery. They had never spoken 
since, though they had often seen each other, and Dale 
was not at ^disposed to speak to him now. The moment 
that he recogmz^ Crosbie he looked across to his cousin. 
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For an instant an idea had flashed across him that he 
was there by her permission — ^with her assent ; but it 
required no second glance to show him that this was not 
the case. Dunn,” he said, I thmk we will ride on,” 
and he put his horse into a trot Siph, whose ear was 
very accurate, and who knew at once that something was 
wrong, trotted on with him, and Lily, of course, was not 
left behind. Is there anything the matter ^ ” said 
Emily to her lover 

Nothing specially the matter,” he rephed , but 
you were standing in company with the greatest black- 
guard that ever hved, and I thought we had better change 
our ground ” 

Bernard ^ ” said Lily, flashing on him with all the fire 
which her eyes could command Then she remembered 
that she could not reprimand him for the offence of such 
abuse in such a company ; so she reined in her horse and 
fell a-weeping. 

Siph Dunn, with his wicked cleverness, knew the whole 
story at once, remembering that he had once heard some- 
thing of Crosbie having behaved veiy ill to some one 
before he mamed Lady Alexandrma de Courcy. He 
stopped his horse also, falling a httle behind Lily, so that 
he might not be supposed to have seen her tears, and 
began to hum a tune Eimly also, though not wickedly 
clever, imderstood something of it. If Bernard says 
anything to make you angry, I will scold him,” she said. 
Then the two girls rode on together in front, while Bernard 
fell back with Siph Dunn. 

Pratt,” said Crosbie, putting his hand on his friend's 
shoulder as soon as the party had ridden out of hearing, 
you see that girl there m the dark blue habit ? ” ' 

what, the one nearest to the path ^ ” 

*^Yes; the one nearest to the path. That is Lily 
Dale.” 

” Lily Dale ! ” said Fowler Pratt. 

Yes ; that is Lily Dale ” 

” Did you speak to her ^ ” Pratt asked. 

No ; she gave me no chance. She was there but a 
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moment. But it was herself. It seems so odd to me that 
I should have been thus so near her again/" If there 
was any man to whom Crosbie could have spoken freely 
about Lily Dale it was this man, Fowler Pratt. Pratt 
was the oldest friend he had in the world, and it had 
happened that when he first woke to the misery that 
he had prepared for himself in throwing over Lily and 
betrothing himself to his late wife, Pratt had been the 
first person to whom he had communicated his sorrow. 
Not that he had ever been really open in his communica- 
tions, It IS not given to such men as Crosbie to speak 
openly of themselves to their friends Nor, indeed, was 
Fowler Pratt one who was fond of listening to such tales 
He had no such tales to tell of himself, and he thought 
that men and women should go through the world quietly, 
not subjecting themselves or their acquaintances to 
anxieties and emotions from pecuhar conduct But he 
was conscientious, and courageous also as well as prudent, 
and he had dared to tell Crosbie that he was behaving 
very badly. He had spoken his mind plainly, and had 
then given aU the assistance m his power. 

He paused a moment before he rephed, weighing, hke 
a prudent man, the force of the words he was about to 
utter. It IS much better as it is,"" he said. It is 
much better that you should be as strangers for the 
future.” 

I do not see that at all,"" said Crosbie. They Were 
both leamng on the rails, and so they remained for the 
next twenty minutes I do not see that at all "" 

I feel sure of it. What could come of any renewed 
intercourse,— even if she would allow it ? "" 

" I might make her my wife,’" 

'' And do you think that you would be happy with 
her, or she with you, after what has passed ? ” 

I do think so."" 

" I do not. It might be possible that she should bring 
herself to marry you. Women delight to forgive injuries. 
They hke the excitement of generosity. But she could 
never forget that you had had a former wife, or the 
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circumstances under which you were married. And as 
for yourself, you would regret it after the first month. 
How could you ever speak to her of your love without 
speaking also of your shame ^ If a man does marry, he 
should at least be able to hold up his head before his 
wife ” 

This was very severe, but Crosbie showed no anger. 
“ I think I shomd do so,” he said,- — ” after a while.” 

" And then, about money ^ Of course you would have 
to tell her everything ” 

“ Everything — of course.” 

“ It is like enough that she might not regard that, — 
except that she would feel that if you could not afford 
to marry her when you were unembarrassed, you can 
hardly afford to do so when you are over head and ears 
m debt.” 

” She has money now.” 

” After all that has come and gone you would hardly 
seek Lily Dale because you want to marry a fortune.” 

" You are too hard on me, Pratt You know that my 
only reason for seeking her is that I love her ” 

" I do not mean to be hard But I have a very strong 
opimon that the quarrels of lovers, when they arc of so 
very serious a nature, are a bad basis for the renewal of 
love. Come, let us go and dress for dinner. I am going 
to dine with Mrs. Thorne, the millionaire, who married 
a country doctor, and who used to be called Miss Dun- 
stable.” 

“ I never dine out anywhere now,” said Crosbie, And 
then they walked out of the Park together Ndther of 
them, of course, knew that Lily Dale was staying at the 
house at which Fowler Pratt was going to dine. 

Lily, as she rode home, did not speak a word She 
would have given worlds to be able to talk, but she could 
not even make a beginmng.' She heard Bernard and 
Siph Dunn chatting behmd her, and hoped that they 
would continue to do so till she was safe within the honse. 
Tbfey all used her well, for no one tried to draw her into 
cbnversation. Once Emily said to her, “ Shall we trot 
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a little, Lily ^ '' And then they had moved on quickly, 
and the misery was soon over. As soon as she was up- 
stairs in the house, she got Eimly by herself, and explained 
all the mystery in a word or two " I fear I have made a 
fool of myself. That was the man to whom I was once 
engaged What, Mr Crosbie ^ sard Emily who had 
heard the whole story from Bernard. Yes, Mr. Crosbie ; 
pray, do not say a word of it io anybody, — ^not even to 
your aunt I am better now, but I was such a fool. No, 
dear ; I won't go into the drawing-room. I'll go upstairs, 
and come down ready for dinner " 

When she was alone she sat down in her habit, and de- 
clared to herself that she certainly would never become 
the wife of Mr. Crosbie. I do not know why she should 
make such a declaration. She had promised her mother 
and John Eames that she would not do so, and that 
promise would certainly have bound her without any 
further resolutions on her own part But, to tell the 
truth, the vision of the man had disenchanted her When 
last she had seen him he had been as it were a god to her ; 
and though, since that day, his conduct to her had been 
as ungodhke as it well might be, still the memory of the 
outward signs of his divinity had remained with her It 
is difl&cult to explain how it had come to pass that the 
ghmpse which she had had of him should have altered 
so much within her mind , — ^why she should so suddenly 
have come to regard him in an ^tered hght It was not 
simply that he looked to be older, and because his face 
was careworn It was not only that he had lost that 
look of an Apollo which Lily had once in her mirth 
attributed to mm. I think it was chiefly that she hersdf 
was older, and could no longer see a god in such a man 
She had never regarded John Eames as being gifted with 
divinity, and had therefore always been making com- 
parisons to his discredit. Any such comparison now 
would tend qmte the other way. Nevertheless she would 
adhere to the two letters in her book Since she had 
seen Mr. Crosbie she was altogether out of love with the 
prospect of matnmony. 
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She was m the room when Mr Pratt was annouiiced, 
and she at once recognized him as the man who had been 
with Crosbie. And when, some mmutes afterwards, 
Siph Dunn came into the room, she could see that m their 
greetmg allusion was made to the scene in the Park, 
But stm it was probable that this man would not recog- 
nize her, and, if ne did so, what would it matter ? There 
were twenty people to sit down to dinner, and the chances 
were that she would not be called upon to exchange a 
word with Mr Pratt She had now recovered herself, 
and could speak freely to her friend Siph, and when 
Siph came and stood near her she thanked him graciously 
for his escort in the Park If it wasn't for you, Mr. 
Duim, I really think I should not get any ndmg at alL 
Bernard and Miss Dunstable have only one thing to think 
about, and certainly I am not that one thing" She 
thought it probable that if she could keep Siph close to 
her, Mrs.^ Thome, who always managed those things 
hersdf , might apportion her out to be led to dinner by her 
good-natured fnend But the fates were averse The 
time had now come, and Lily was waitmg her turn. Mr. 
Fowler Pratt, let me introduce you to Miss Lily Dale," 
said Mrs Thorne Lily could perceive that Mr. Pratt 
was startled The sign he gave was the least possible 
sign in the world , but still it sufficed for Lily to per- 
ceive it She put her hand upon his arm, and walked 
down with him to the dining-room without giving him 
the shghtest cause to suppose that she knew who he 
was 

I think I saw you in the Park nding ? " he said. 

“ Yes, I was there ; we go nearly every day " 

I never nde , I was walking " 

** It seems to me that the people don't go there to walk, 
but to stand still," said Lily “ I cannot understand how 
so many people can bear to loiter about in that way — 
leaning on the rails and doing nothing." 

It IS about as good as the nding, and costs less money 
That IS all that can be said for it. Do you hve chiefly 
in town ? " 
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“ Oh dear, no , I hve altogether m the country. I'm 
only up here because a cousm is going to be mamed.” 

“Captain Dale you mean — ^to Miss Dunstable? ” said 
Fowler Pratt. 

“ When they have been joined together in holy matn- 
mony, I shall go down to the country, and never, I sup- 
pose, come up to London again ” 

“ You do not hke London ? ” 

“Not as a residence, I thmk,” said Lily. “But of 
course one's hkmgs and dishkmgs on such a matter 
depend on circumstances. I hve with my mother, and 
all my rdatives hve near us. Of course I hke the 
country best, because they are there ’’ 

“ Young ladies so often have a different way of lookmg 
at this subject. I shouldn’t wonder if Miss Dunstable’s 
views about it were altogether of another sort. Young 
ladies generally eicpect to be taken away from their fathers 
and mothers, and uncles and aunts ’’ 

“ But you see I expect to be left with mme," said 
Lily. After that she turned away as much from Mr 
Fowler Pratt as she could, having takai an aversion to 
him. What busmess had he to talk to her about bemg 
taken away from her uncles and aunts ’ She had seen 
him lirith Mr Crosbie, and it might be possible that they 
were intimate fnends. It might be that Mr. Pratt was 
asking questions m Mr. Crosbie’s mterest. Let that be 
as it might, she would answer no more questions from 
him farther than ordinary good breeding should require 
of her. 

“ She IS a mce girl, certainly,” said Fowler Pratt to 
himsdf as he walked home, “ and I have no doubt would 
make a good, ordmary, everyday wife But she is not 
such a paragon that a man should condescend to grovel 
in the durt for her.” 

Ihat night lily told Emily Dunstable the whole of 
Mr. Crosbie’s history as far as she knew it, and also 
eaqJained h«r new aversion to Mr. Fowler Ihatt. " They 
are vary great friends,” said Emily. " Bernard has told 
me so ; and you may be sure that Mr. Pratt knew the 
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whole history before he came here I am so sorry that 
my aunt asked him 

‘‘ It does not signify m the least/' said Lily '' Even 
if I were to meet Mr Crosbie I don't think I should make 
such a fool of myself again. As it is, I can only hope he 
did not see it/' 

I am sure he did not " 

Then there was a pause, dunng which Lily sat with 
her face resting on both her hands It is wonderful 
how much he is altered," she said at last. 

Thmk how much he has suffered " 

“ I suppose I am altered as much, only I do not see 
it in mysdf " 

I don't know what you were, but I don't think you 
can have changed much You no doubt have suffered 
too, but not as he has done " 

** Oh, as for that, I have done very well I think 
I'll go to bed now The ndmg makes me so sleepy " 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE CLERICAL COMMISSION. 

It was at last arranged that the five clergymen selected 
should ifieet at Dr. Tempest's house in Silverbndge to 
make inquiry and report to the bishop whether the cir- 
cumstances connected with the cheque for twenty pounds 
^ere of such a nature as to make it mcumbent on him 
to institute proceedings against Mr. Crawley in the Court 
of Arches. Dr. Tempest had acted upon the letter which 
he had received from the bishop, exactly as though there 
had been no meeting at the palace, no quarrd to the death 
between him and Mrs. Proudie. He was a prudent 
man, gifted with the great power of holding his tongue, 
pid had not spoken a word, even to his wife, of what 
had occurred. After such a victory our old friend the 
archdeacon would have blown his own trumpet loudly 
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among his fnends Plumstead would have heard of it 
instantly, and the psean would have been sung out m the 
neighbounng panshes of Eiderdown, Stogpingum, and 
St Ewold's* The High Street of Barchester would have 
known of it, and the very bedesmen in Hiram's Hospital 
would have told among themselves the temble discom- 
fiture of the bishop and his lady But Dr Tempest 
spoke no word of it to anybody He wrote letters to the 
two clergymen named by the bishop, and himself selected 
two others out of his own rural deanery, and suggested to 
them all a day at which a preliminary meeting should 
be held at his own house The two who were invited 
by him were Mr Onel, the rector of Greshamsbury, and 
Mr Robarts, the vicar of Framley They all assented 
to the proposition, and on the day named assembled 
themselves at Silverbridge 

It was now Apnl, and the judges were to come into 
^archester before the end of the month What then could 
the use of this ecclesiastical inquiry exactly at the 
Ktme time^ Men and women declared that it was a 
p:ouble prosecution, and that a double prosecution for 
.Ihe same offence was a course of action opposed to the 
feelings and traditions of the country Miss Anne 
Prettyman went so far as to say that it was unconsti- 
tutional, and Mary Walker declared that no human 
being except Mrs Proudie would ever have been guilty 
of such cruelty Don’t teU me about the bishop, 
John,” she said ; ” the bishop is a cipher ” You 
may be sure t)r. Tempest would not have a hand in it 
if it were not nght,” said John Walker ‘'My dear 
Mr John,” said Miss Anne Prett37man, “ Dr Teimest 
is as hard as a bar of iron, and always was. But I am 
surpnsed that Mr Robarts should take a part m it.” 

In the meantime, at the palace, Mrs. Proudie had been 
reduced to learn what was going on from Mr. JThumble. 
The bishop had never spoken a word to her respecting 
Mr Crawley since that temble day on which Dr. Tempest 
had witnessed his imbecihty, — ^having absolutely declined 
to answer when his wife had meationed the subject. 
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•' You won't speak to me about it, my dear ^ " she, had 
said to him, when he had thus declined, remonstrating 
more m sorrow than m anger No ; I won't, ' the 
bishop had replied , '' there has been a great deal too 
much talking about it It has broken my heart already, 
I know." These were very bad days in the palace. 
Mrs. Proudie affected to be satisfied with what was bemg 
done. She talked to Mr Thumble about Mr. Crawley and 
the cheque, as though ever5d:hing were arranged quite 
to her satisfaction, — as though ever5rthing, indeed, had 
been arranged by herself But everybody about the 
house could see that the manner of the woman was alto- 
gether altered She was milder than usual with the 
servants and was almost too gentle in her usage of her 
husband It seemed as though something had happened 
to frighten her and break her spint, and it was whispered 
about through the palace that she was afraid that the 
bishop was dsnng As for him, he hardly left his own sit- 
ting-room in these days, except when he joined the family 
at breakfast and at dinner. And m his study he did 
little or nothing. He would smile when his chaplain 
went to him, and give some tnfling verbal directions; 
but for days he scarcely ever took a pen in his hands, 
and though he took up many books he read hardly a page. 
How often he told his wife in those days that he was 
broken-hearted, no one but his wife ever knew. 

'"What has happened that you should speak like 
that ? " she said to him once. " What has broken your 
heart ? " 

" You, ' he replied. " You ; you have done it " 

"" Oh, Tom " she said, gomg back into the memory 
of ;very far distant days in her nomenclature, "" how can 
you speak to me so cruelly as that * That it should 
come to that between you and me, after all ! " 

Why did you not go away and leave me that day 
when I told you ? " 

^ "Did you ever know a woman who hked to be turned 
out of a room in her own house ^ " said Mrs. Proudie. 
Wtel Mrs. Proudie had condescended so far as this, it 
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must be admitted that in those days there was great 

trouble in the palace. 

Mr . Thumble, on the day before he went to Silver- 
bndge, asked for an audience with the bishop in order 
that he might receive instructions. He had been stnctly 
desired to do this by Mrs Proudie, and had not dared to 
disobey her injimctions, — ^thinking, however, himself, that 
his doing so was mexpedient. “ I have got nothing to 
say to you about it , not a word,” said the bi^op crossly 
“ I thought that perhaps you might like to see me be- 
fore I started, ’ pleaded Mr Thumble very humbly. “ I 
don’t want to see you at all,” said the bishop ; " you are 
going there to exercise your own judgment,— if you have 
got any ; and you ought not to come to me " After 
that Mr. Thumble began to think that Mrs Proudie Was 
right, and that the bishop was near his dissolution 

Itfr. Thumble and Mr Quiverful went over to Silver- 
bndge together m agig, hired from the “Dragon of Wantly” 
— ^as to the cost of which there arose among them a not 
unnatural apprehension which amounted at last almost 
to dismay. " 1 don’t mind it so much for once,” said 
Mr. Quiverful, “ but if many such meetings are neces- 
sary, I for one can’t afford it, and I won’t do it. A 
man with my family can’t allow himseK to be money 
out of pocket in that way ” ^ “ It is hard,” said Mr. 
Thumble. “ She ought to pay it herself, out of her own 
pocket,” said Mr. Quiverful He had had concerns with 
the palace when Mhs Proudie was m the full swing of her 
domimon, and had not as yet begun to suspect that 
there might possibly be a change 

Mr. Grid and life. Eobarts were already sitting with 
Dr. Tempest when the other two clergymen were shown 
into the room. When the first greetings were over 
luncheon was announced, and while they were eating 
not a Word was said about Mr. CraWley. The ladies of 
the fa mi l y were not present, and the five clergymen 
l^t round the taMe alone? It would have been <®cult 
■tt have got together five gentlemen less likely to act 
With one mind and one spirit i — Hand perhaps it was all 
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the better for Mr Crawley that it should be so. 'Dr. 
Tempest himself was a man peculiarly capable of exer- 
cising the functions of a judge in such a matter, had he 
sat alone as a judge , but he was one who would be almost 
sure to differ from others who sat as equal assessors with 
him. Mr Onel was a gentleman at all points ; but he 
was very shy, very reticent, and altogether unmstructed 
m the ordinary daily intercourse of man with man 
Any one knowing him might have predicted of him that 
he would be sure on such an occasion as this to be found 
floundering in a sea of doubts Mr Quiverful was the 
father of a large family, whose whole Me had been de- 
voted to fighting a cruel world on behalf of his wife and 
children. That fight he had fought bravely , but it had 
left him no energy for any other business Mr^ Thumble 
was a poor creature, — ^so poor a creature that, in spite of 
a small, restless ambition to be doing something, he was 
almost cowed by the hard lines of Dr Tempest's brow 
The Rev Mark Robarts was a man of the world, and a 
clever fellow, and did not stand in awe of anybody,— 
unless it might be, in a very moderate degree, of his 
patrons the Luftons, whom he was bound to respect ; 
but his cleverness was not the cleverness needed by a 
judge. He was essentially a partisan, and would be 
sure to vote against the bishop in such a matter as this 
now before him There was a palace faction m the 
diocese, and an anti-palace faction Mr. Thumble and 
Mr Quiverful belonged to one, and Mr. Onel and Mn 
Robarts to the other Mr Thumble was too weak to 
stick to his faction against the strength of such a man as 
Dr. Tempest. Mr. Quiverful would be too indifferent to 
do ^so, — unless his interest were concerned. Mr. Grid 
would be too consaentious to regard his own side on such 
an occasion as this. But Mark Robarts would be sure 
to support his friends and oppose his enemies, let the 
case be what it might. " Now^ gentlemen, if you please, 
we will go into the other room," said Dr Tempest. They 
went into the other room, and there they found five 
chairs arranged for them round the table. Not a word 
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had as yet been said about Mr Crawley, and no one of 
the four strangers knew whether Mr. Crawley was to 
appear before them on that day or not. 

Gentlemen, said Dr Tempest, seating himself at 
once m an arm-chair placed at the middle of the table, 
I think it will be well to explain to you at first what, 
as I regard the matter, is the extent of the work which 
we are called upon to perform. It is of its nature very 
disagreeable. It cannot but be so, let it be ever so hmited. 
Here is a brother clergyman and a gentleman, hving 
among us, and doing his duty, as we are told, in a most 
exemplary manner , and suddenly we hear that he is 
accused of a theft The matter is brought before the 
magistrates, of whom I myself was one, and he was com- 
mitted for trial There is therefore pnma facte evidence 
of his guilt But I do not think that we need go into the 
Question of his guilt at all " When he said this, the other 
Bour looked up at him m astonishment '‘I thought 
Shat we had been summoned here for that purpose,"' 
l^id Mr Robaxts "Not at all, as I take it,"" said the 
‘^doctor " Were we to commence any such inquiry, the 
1 jury would have given their verdict before we could 
come to any conclusion ; and it would be impossible for 
us to oppose that verdict, whether it declares this 
unfortunate gentleman to be innocent or to be guilty. 
If the jury shall say that he is innocent, there is an end 
of the matter altogether He would go back to bis 
parish amidst the sympathy and congratulations of 
his fnends. That is what we should all wish "" 

" Of course it is,"" said Mr Robarts. They aH declared 
that was them desire, as a matter of course , and Mr. 
Thumble said it louder than any one else, 

" But if he be found guilty, then will come that diffi- 
culty to the bishop, in which we are bound to give 
him any assistance within our power." 

" Of course we are,"" said Mr, Thumble, who, having 
heard his own voice once, and having hked the sound, 
thought that he might creep into a httle importance by 
usmg It on any occasion that opened itself for him. * " 
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** If you Will allow me, sir, I will venture to state my 
views as shortly as I can,"” said Dr Tempest, '' That 
may perhaps be the most expeditious course for us all 
in the end 

Oh, certainly,” said Mr Thumble. I didn't mean 
to interrupt ” 

In the case of his being found guilty,” continued the 
doctor, there will arise the question whether the punish- 
ment awarded to him by the judge should suffice for ecclesi- 
astical purposes Suppose, for instance, that he should 
be impnsoned for two months, should he be allowed to 
return to his hving at the expiration of that term ? "" 

“ I think he ought,” said Ifc. Robarts ; — considenng 
all things.” 

‘‘ I don't see why he shouldn't,” said Mr. Qmverful 
Mr. Oriel sat hstenmg patiently, and Mr. Thumble 
looked up to the doctor, expectmg to hear some opimon 
expressed by him with which he might coincide 
"'There certainly are reasons why he should not,” 
said Dr. Tempest ; " though I by no means say that those 
reasons are conclusive in the present case In the first 
place, a man who has stolen money can hardly be a fit- 
ting person to teach others not to steal.” 

You must look to the circumstances,” said 
Robarts. 

Yes, that is true , but just bear with me a moment. 
It cannot, at any rate, be thought that a clergyman should 
come out of prison and go to his hving without any notice 
from his bishop, simply because he has already been 
punished under the common law. If this were so, a 
clergyman might be fined ten da37s running for being drunk 
m tihie street,— five shiUmgs each time, — ^and at the end 
of that time might set his bishop at defiance. When 
a dergjTman has shown himself to be utterly unfit for 
clerical duties, he must not be held to be protected from 
ecclesiastical censure or from depnvation by the action 
of the common law.” 

" But Mr. Crawley has not shown hnnself to be unfit,'* 
said Robarts. 
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“That IS begging the question, Robarts,” said the 
doctor. 

“Just so,” said Mr. Thumble Then Mr. Robarts 
gave a look at Mr. Thumble, and Mr. Thumble retired 
into his shoes 

“ That IS the question as to which we are called upon 
to advise the bishop,” contmued Dr. Tempest. “And 
I must say that I think the bishop is nght. If he were to 
allow the matter to pass by without notice,— that is to 
say, in the event of Mr Crawley being pronounced to 
be guilty by a jury,— he would, I think, neglect his duty. 
Now, I have been informed that the bishop has recom- 
mended Mr. Crawley to desist from his duties till the 
tnal be over, and that Mr. Crawley has declined to take 
the bishop's advice ” 

“ That is true,” said Mr Thumble. “ He altogether 
disregarded the bishop ” 

“ I cannot say that I think he was wrong,” said 
Hr. Tempest. 

“ I think he was quite nght," said Mr. Robarts. 

“ A bishop in almost all cases is entitled to the obedi- 
ence of his clergy,” said Mr Onel. 

“I must say that I agree with you, sir,” said Mr. 
Thumble. 

“ The mcome is not large, and I suppose that it would 
have gone with the duties,” said Mr. Quiverful “ It is 
very hard for a man with a family to hve when his in- 
come has been stopped.” 

“ Be that as it may,” contmued the doctor, “ the bishop 
feels that it may be his duty to oppose the return of M&r. 
Crawley to his pulpit, and that he can oppose it m no 
other way than by proceeding against Mr. Crawley under 
the Clerical Offences Act. I propose, therefore, that" we 
should invite Mr Crawley to attend here— — ” 

" Mr. Crawley is not coming here to-day, then ^ ” said 
Mr. Robarts. 

“ I thought it useless to ask for his attendance until 
we had settled on our coarse of action,” said Dr. Tem- 
pest. “ If we are ^ agreed, I will beg ^m to come 
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here on this day week, when we will meet again. ^ And 
we will then ask him whether he will submit himself 
to the bishop's decision, m the event of the jury finding 
him guilty. If he should declme to do so, we can only 
then form our opinion as to what will be the bishop's duty 
by reference to the facts as they are ehcited at the trial. 
If Mr. Crawley should choose to make to us any statement 
as to his own case, of course we shall be willing to receive 
it That is my idea of what had better be done ; and now, 
if any gentleman has any other proposition to make, of 
course we shall be pleased to hear him " Dr Tempest, 
as he said this, looked round upon his companions, as 
though his pleasure, under the circumstances suggested 
by himself, would be very doubtful 

“ I don't suppose we can do anything better," said 
Mr. Robarts " I think it a pity, however, that any 
steps should have been taken by the bishop before the 
tnal " 

The bishop has been placed m a very delicate posi- 
tion," said Mr Thumble, pleading for his patron 

" I don't know the meanmg of the word ' delicate,' ” 
said Robarts I think his duty was very clear, to 
avoid interference whilst the matter is, so to say, before 
the judge " 

“ Nobody has anything else to propose^ " said Dr 
Tempest. '‘Then I will wnte to Mr Crawley, and 
you, gentlemen, will perhaps do me the honour of meeting 
me here at one o'clock on this day week." Then the meet- 
ing was over, and the four clergsunen having shaken hands 
with Dr. Tempest in the h^l, all promised that they 
would return on that day week So far. Dr. Tempest 
had^ carried his point exactly as he might have done had 
the* four gentlemen been represented by the chairs on 
which they had sat 

" I shan't come again, all the same, unless I know 
where I'm to get my expenses," said Mr. Quiverful, as he 
got into the gig. 

" I shall come," said Mr. Hiumble, " because I think 
ft a duty. Of course it is a hardship." Mr. Thumble 
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liked the idea of being joined with such men as Dr. Tem- 
pest, and Mr Oriel, and Mr Robarts, and would any 
day have paid the expense of a gig from Barchester to 
Silverbridge out of his own pocket, for the sake of sitting 
with such benchfellows on any clerical inquiry. 

One's first duty is to one's own wife and family/' 
said Mr Quiverful 

Well, yes ; in a way, of course, that is quite true, Mr 
Quiverful ; and when we know how very inadequate are 
the incomes of the working clergy, we cannot but feel our- 
selves to be, if I may so say, put upon, when we have 
to defray the expenses incidental to special duties out of 
our own pockets I think, you know, — don't mind 
saying this to you, — ^that the palace should have provided 
us with a chaise and pair " This was ungrateful on the 
part of Mr Thumble, who had been permitted to ride 
miles upon nailes to various outl 5 nng clerical duties upon 
the bishop's worn-out cob '' You see," continued Mr. 
Thumble, you and I go specially to represent the palace, 
and the palace ought to remember that I thinR there 
ought to have been a chaise and pair , I do indeed " 

'' I don't care much what the conveyance is," said Mr. 
Quiverful , but I certainly shall pay nothing more out of 
my own pocket , — certainly I shall not " 

“ The result will be that the palace will be thrown over 
if they don't take care," said Mr Robarts Tempest, 
however, seems to be pretty steady Tempest, I think, is 
steady You see he is getting tired of parish work, and 
would hke to go into the close. That's what he is looking 
out for Did you ever see such a fellow as that Robarts, 
— just look at him, — quite indecent, wasn't he^ He 
thinks he can have his own way in ever5rthing, just be- 
cause his sister married a lord. I do hate to see all £hat 
meanness." 

Mark Robarts and Caleb Oriel left Silverbridge in 
another gig by the same road, and soon passed their 
brethren, as Mr Robarts was in the habit of driving a 
large, quickHstepping horse The last remarks were being 
made as the dust from the vicar of Framley's wheels 
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sahited the faces of the two slower clergymen Mr One! 
had promised to dine and sleep at Framley, and therefore 
returned in Mr Robaxts's gig 

“ Quite unnecessary, all this fuss , don’t you think so ? ” 
said Mr Robarts 

'‘lam not quite sure,” said Mr Oriel '' I can under- 
stand that the bishop may have found a difficulty ” 

"The bishop, indeed^ The bishop doesn’t care two 
straws about it It’s Mrs Proudie She has put her 
finger on the poor man’s neck because he has not put his 
neck beneath her feet , and now she thinks she can crush 
him, — ^as she would crush you or me, if it were in her 
power That’s about the long and the short of the 
bishop’s sohcitude.” 

" You are very hard on him,” said Mr Oriel. 

" I know him , — ^and am not at ail hard on him She 
IS hard upon him if you hke Tempest is fair He is 
very fair, and as long as no one meddles with him he won't 
do amiss I can't hold my tongue always, but I often 
know that it is better that I should ” 

Dr Tempest said not a word to any one on the subject, 
not even in his own defence And yet he was sorely 
tempted On the very day of the meeting he dined at Mr 
Walker’s in Silverbndge, and there submitted to be talked 
at by all the ladies and most of the gentlemen present, 
without saying a word m his own defence And yet a 
word or two would have been so easy and so conclusive. 

" Oh, Dr. Tempest,” said Mary Walker, " I am so sorry 
that you have joined the bishop ” 

" Are you, my dear ^ ” said he "It is generally 
thought well that a parish clergyman should agree with 
his bishop.” 

" But you know. Dr Tempest, that you don’t agree with 
your bishop gener^y ” 

" Then it is the more fortunate that I shall be able to 
agree with him on this occasion ” 

Major Grantly was present at the dinner, and ventured 
to ask the doctor in the course of the evenmg what he 
thought would be done. " I should not venture to ask 
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such a question, Dr Tempest/' he said, '' unless I had the 

strongest possible reason to justify my anxiety " 

''I don't know that I can tell you anything. Major 
Grantly," said the doctor We did not even see Mr 
Crawley to-day But the real truth is that he must stand 
or fall as the jury shall find him guilty or not guilty. It 
would be the same in any profession Could a captain 
m the army hold up his head in his regiment after he had 
been tried and found guilty of stealing twenty pounds ^ ” 

“ I don't think he could ^ " said the major 
Neither can a clergyman," said the doctor The 
bishop can neither make him nor mar him It is the jury 
that must do it " 


CHAPTER XIII. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE 

At this time Grace Crawley was at Framley Parsonage. 
Old Lady Lufton's strategy had been quite mtelhgible, 
but some people said that m point of etiquette and judg- 
ment and moral conduct, it was indefensible Her vicar, 
Mr Robarts, had been selected to be one of the clergymen 
who was to sit in ecclesiastical judgment upon Mr Crawley, 
and while he was so sitting, Mr Crawley's daughter was 
staying m Mr Robarts's house as a visitor with his wife ! 
It might be that there was no harm in this Lady Lufton, 
when the apparent impropriety was pointed out to her by 
no less a person than Archdeacon Grantly, ridiculed the 
idea '^My dear archdeacon," Lady Lufton had said, 
'' we all know the bishop to be such a fool and the bishqp's 
wife to be such a knave, that we cannot allow ourselves 
to be governed in this matter by ordinary rules Do you 
not think that it is expedient to show how utterly we dis- 
regard his judgment and her malice ^ ” The archdeacon 
had hesitated much before he spoke to Lady Lufton, 
whether he should address himself to her or to Mr. Robarts, 
—or indeed to Mrs. Robarts But he had become aware 
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that the proposition as to the visit had originated with Lady 
Lufton, and he had therefore decided on speaking to her 
He had not condescended to say a word as to his son, nor 
would he so condescend Nor conld he go from Lady 
Lufton to Mr. Robarts,having once failed with her ladyship 
Indeed, in giving him his due, we must acknowledge that 
his disapprobation of Lady Lofton's strategy arose rather 
from his true conviction as to its impropriety, than from 
any fear lest this attention paid to Miss Crawley should 
tend to bring about her marriage with his son By this 
time he hated the very name of Crawley He hated it 
the more because in hating it he had to put himself for the 
time on the same side with Mrs Proudie But for all that 
he would not condescend to any unworthy mode of fighting 
He thought it wrong that the young lady should be invited 
to Framley Parsonage at this moment, and he said so to 
the person who had, as he thought, in truth, given the m- 
vitation , but he would not allow his own personal motives 
to induce him to carry on the argument with Lady Lufton. 
“ The bishop is a fool," he said, ''and the bishop's wife is a 
knave Nevertheless I would not have had the young lady 
over to Framley at this moment If, however, you think it 
nght, and Robarts thinks it right, there is an end of it " 
Upon my word we do," said Lady Lufton. 

I am induced to think that Mr, Robarts was not quite 
confident of the expediency of what he was doing by the 
way in which he mentioned to Mr Oriel the fact of Miss 
Crawley's presence at the parsonage as he drove that 
gentleman home m his gig They had been taUang 
about Mr. Crawley when he suddenly turned himself 
round, so that he could look at his companion, and said, 
'' Miss Crawley is staying with us at the parsonage at 
the present moment " 

" What ! Mr. Crawley's daughter ^ " said Mr. Onel, 
showing plainly by his voice that the tidings had much 
surpnsed him 

" Yes ; Mr Crawley's daughter " 

'' Oh, indeed. I did not Imow that you were on those 
terms with the family." 
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We have known them for the last seven or eight 
years,” said Mark , and though I should be giving you 
a false notion if I were to say that I myself have Imown 
them intimately, — ^for Crawley is a man whom it is quite 
impossible to know mtimately, — ^yet the womenkind at 
Framley have known them My sister stayed with them 
over at Hogglestock for some time ” 

What ! Lady Lufton ^ ” 

Yes , my sister Lucy It was ]ust before her mar- 
nage There was a lot of trouble, and the Crawleys were 
all ill, and she went to nurse them And then the old 
lady took them up, and altogether there came to be a sort 
of feehng that they were to be regarded as fnends They 
are always in trouble, and now in this special trouble the 
women between them have thought it best to have the 
girl over at Framley. Of course I had a kind of feehng 
about this commission , but as I knew that it would 
make no difference with me I did not think it necessary 
to put my veto upon the visit ” Mr Onel said nothing 
further, but Mark Robarts was aware that Mr. Oriel did 
not quite approve of the visit 

That morning old Lady Lufton herself had come across 
to the parsonage with the express view of bidding all the 
parsonage party to come across to the hall to dine “You 
can teU Mr. Oriel, Fanny, with Lucy's compliments, how 
ddighted she will be to see him ' ' Old Lady Lufton always 
spoke of her daughter-in-law as the mistress of the house. 

If you thmk he is particular, you know, we will send a 
note across ” Mrs Robarts said that she supposed Mr. 
One! would not be particular, but, lookmg at Grace, made 
some faint excuse ** You must come, my dear,” said 
Lady Lufton. Lucy wishes it particularly ” Mrs Ro- 
barts did not know how to say that she would not come ; 
and so the matter stood, — ^when Mrs Robarts was called 
upon to leave the room for a moment, and Lady Lufton 
and Grace were left alone. 

‘‘ Dear Lady Lufton,” said Grace, gettmg up suddenly 
from her chair , ** will you do me a favour, — ^a great 
favour ? She spoke with an energy which quite sur^ 
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pnsed the old lady, and caused her almost to start from 
her seat. 

I don’t like making promises,” said Lady Luftpn ; 
“ but anything I can do with propnety I will ” 

You can do this Pray let me stay here to-day 
You don’t understand how I feel about gomg out while 
papa is m this way I know how kind and how good you all 
are , and when dear Mrs Robarts asked me here, and 
mamma said that I had better come, I could not refuse 
But indeed, mdeed, I had rather not go out to a dinner- 
party ” 

It IS not a party, my dear girl,” said Lady Lufton, with 
the kindest voice which she knew how to assume “ And 
you must remember that my daughter-in-law regards 
you as so very old a fnend ^ You remember, of course, 
when she was staying over at Hogglestock ^ ” 

Indeed I do I remember it well ” 

And therefore you should not regard it as going out 
There wiU be nobody there but ourselves and the people 
from this house ” 

But it will be going out. Lady Lufton , and I do hope 
you will let me stay here You cannot think how I feel 
it Of course I cannot go without something hke dress- 

mg, and — ^and — and In poor papa’s state I fed 

that I ought not to do anythmg that looks hke gaiety. 
I ought never to forget it , — ^not for a moment ” 

There was a tear in Lady Lufton’s eye as she said, — 
My dear, you shan’t come You aind Fanny shall stop 
and dine here by yourselves The gentlemen shall come ” 
Do let Mrs. Robarts go, please,” said Grace 
I won’t do an3d:hing of the kind,” said Lady Lufton 
Then, when Mrs. Robarts returned to the room, her lady- 
ship explained it all m two words Whilst you have 
been away, my dear, Grace has begged off, and therefore 
we have decided that Mr. Ond and Mx. Robarts shall come 
without you.” 

“ I am so sorry, Mrs Robarts,’^ said Grace. 

“ Pooh, pooh,” said Lady Lufton. Fanny and I 
have known each other quite long enough not to stand 
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on any compliments, — ^haven’t we, my dear ^ I must 
get home now, as ail the morning has gone by Fanny, 
my dear, I want to speak to you ” Then she expressed her 
opinion of Grace Crawley as she walked across the parson- 
age garden with Mrs Robaits She is a very nice girl, 
and a very good girl, I am sure , and she shows excellent 
feehng Vi^atever happens we must take care of her. 
And, Fanny, have you observed how handsome she is ^ 
We think her very pretty 

She IS more than pretty when she has a httle fire m 
her eyes. She is downnght handsome, — or will be when 
she fills out a little. I tell you what, my dear , shell 
make havoc with somebody yet , you see if she doesn't. 
Bye-bye Tell the two gentlemen to be up by seven 
punctually " And then Lady Lufton went home. 

Grace so contnved that Mr Ond came and went with- 
out seeing her There was a separate nursery breakfast 
at the parsonage, and by special permission Grace was 
allowed to have her tea and bread-and-butter on the next 
morning with the children. ‘‘ I thought you told me 
Miss Crawley was here," said Mr Onel, as the two 
clergymen stood waiting for the gig that was to take the 
visitor away to Barchester 

" So she IS," said Robarts , but she likes to hide herself, 
because of her father's trouble You can't blame her " 
No, indeed," said Mr Onel. 

“ Poor girl If you knew her you would not only pity 
her, but like her " 

" Is she, — ^what you caU ^ ” 

You mean, is she a lady ^ " 

Of course she is by birth, and all that,” said Mr. Onel, 
apologizmg for his inquiry. 

I don't ttuflkrthere is another girl in the country so 
well educated," said Mr Robarts. 

** Indee^ I hsfl XaO idea of that.” 

“ And we think^er a great beauty. As for manners, 

I never a girl wflh a prettier way of her own.” 

" Dep me," said Mr. Onel. I wish she had come 
down to breakfast." " 
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It Will have been perceived that old Lady Ltifton had 
heard nothing of Major Grantlyls offence , that she had no 
knowledge that Grace had already made havoc, as she had 
called it, — ^had, in truth, made very sad havoc, at Hum- 
stead. She did not, therefore, thiiik much about it when 
her son told her upon her return home from the parsonage 
on that afternoon that Major Grantly had come over 
from Cosby Lodge, and that he was going to dine and 
sleep at Framley Court. Some shght idea of thankfulness 
came across her mind that she had not betrayed Grace 
Crawley into a meeting with a stranger I asked him 
to come some day before we went up to town,*" said his 
lordship ; “ and I am glad he has come to-day, as two 
clerg3nnen to one*s self are, at any rate, one too many.” 
So Major Grantly dined and slept at the Court. 

But Mrs. Robaxts was in a great flurry when she was 
told of this by her husband on his return from the dinner. 
Mrs. Crawley had found an opportunity of telhng the 
story of Major Grantly*s love to Mrs Robarts before she 
had sent her daughter to Framley, knowing that the 
famihes were intimate, and thinking it nght that there 
should be some precaution. 

I wonder whether he will come up here,” Mrs Robarts 
had said. 

"Probably not,” said the vicar. "He said he was 
going home early.** 

" I hope he will not come — ^for Grace*s sake,*' said Mrs. 
Robarts. She hesitated whether she should tell her hus- 
band. She always did tell him everything But on this oc- 
casion she thought she had no nght to do so, and she kept 
the secret. " Don't do anythmg to bnng him up, dear.” 

" You needn't be afraid. He won't come,” said the vicar. 

On the following morning, as soon as Mr. Oriel was 
gone, Mr. Robaxts went out, — ^about his parish he would 
probably have called it ; but in half an hour he might 
have been seen strolhng about the Court stable-yard 
with. Lord Lufton. " Where is Grantly ? ” asked me 
vicar. " I don't know where he is,” said his lordsMlw 
" He has sloped off somewhere/' The major had slodffi 
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off to the parsonage, well knowing in what nest his dove 
was lying hid , and he and the vicar had passed each other. 
The major had gone out at the front gate, and the vicar 
had come m at the stable entrance 

The two clergymen had hardly taken their departure 
when Major Grantly knocked at the parsonage door. 
He had come so early that Mrs Robarts had taken no 
precautions, — even had there been any precautions which 
she would have thought it right to talce Grace was m the 
act of coming down the stairs, not having heard the knock 
at the door, and thus she found her lover in the hall. He 
had asked, of course, for Mrs Robarts, and thus they two 
entered the drawing-room together They had not had 
time to speak when the servant opened the drawing-room 
door to announce the visitor There had been no word 
spoken between Mrs Robarts and Grace about Major 
Grantly, but the mother had told the daughter of what 
she had said to Mrs Robarts 

Grace,’' said the major, I am so glad to find you ^ '' 
Then he turned to Mrs Robarts mill his open hand. 

You won’t take it uncivil of me if I say that my visit 
is not entirely to yourself ^ I think I may take upon 
myself to say that I and Miss Crawley are old fnends. 
May I not ^ ” 

Grace could not answer a word Mrs Crawley told 
me that you had known her at Silverbiidge,” said Mrs. 
Robarts, dnven to say something, but feehng that she 
was blundenng 

“ I came over to Framley yesterday because I heard that 
she was here Am I wrong to come up here to see her ^ " 
think she must answer that for herself. Major 
Grantly.” 

Am I wrong, Grace ? ” Grace thought that he was 
the finest gentleman and the noblest lover that had ever 
shown his devotion to a woman, and was stirred by a 
mighty resolve that if it ever should be m her power to 
reward him after any fashion, she would pour out the 
reward with a very full hand indeed. But what was she 
to say at the present moment ? ” Am I wrong, Grace ^ ” 
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he said, repeating his question with so much emphasis, 
that she was positively dnven to answer it 

I do not think you are wrong at all How can I say 
you are wrong when you are so good? If I could be 
your servant I would serve you But I can be nothing 
to you, because of papa’s disgrace Dear Mrs Robarts, 
I cannot stay You must answer him for me ” And hav- 
ing thus made her speech she escaped from the room 
It may suf&ce to say further now that the major did not 
see Grace again dunng that visit at Framley. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE ARCHDEACON GOES TO FRAMLEY. 

By some of those unseen telegraphic wires which carry 
news about the country and make no charge for the 
conveyance. Archdeacon Grantly heard that has son the 
major was at Framley. Now in that itself there would 
have been nothing singular There had been for years 
much intimacy between the Lufton family and the Grantly 
family, — ^so much that an alhance between the two 
houses had once been planned, the elders having con- 
sidered it expedient that the young lord should many 
that Griselda who had since mounted higher in the world 
even than the elders had then projected for her. There 
had come no such alliance ; but the intimacy had not 
ceased, and there was nothing m itself surpnsing in the 
fact that Major Grantly shoSd be staying at Framley 
Court. But the archdeacon, when he heard the news, 
bethought him at once of Grace Crawley. Could it be 
possible that his old friend Lady Lufton, — ^Lady Lufton 
whom he had known and trusted all his life, whom he 
had ever regarded as a pillar of the church in Barset- 
shire, — ^should now be untrue to him m a matter so closely 
affecting his interests ? Men when they are womed by 
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fears and teased by adverse circumstances become sus- 
picious of those on whom suspicion should never rest» 
It was hardly possible, the archdeacon thought, that 
Lady Lufton should treat him so unworthily, — ^but the 
circumstances were strong against his fnend Lady 
Lufton had mduced Miss Crawley to go to Framley, much 
against his advice, at a time when such a visit seemed 
to him to be very improper , and it now appeared that his 
son was to be there at the same time, — fact of which 
Lady Lufton had made no mention to him whatever. 
Why had not Lady Lufton told him that Henry Grantly 
was coming to Framley Court ^ The reader, whose 
interest m the matter will be less keen than was the 
archdeacon^s, will know very well why Lady Lufton had 
said nothing about the major's visit The reader will 
remember that Lady Lufton, when she saw the arch- 
deacon, was as Ignorant as to the intended visit as was the 
archdeacon himself But the archdeacon was uneasy, 
troubled, and suspicious, — ^and he suspected his old 
fnend unworthily 

He spoke to his mie about it within a very few hours 
of the arrival of the tidings by those invisible wires. 
He had already told her that Miss Crawley was to go to 
Framley parsonage, and that he thought that Mrs. Robarts 
was wrong to receive her at such a time It is only 
intended for good-nature,” Mrs Grantly had said. It 
is misplaced good-nature at the present moment,” the 
archdeacon had replied Mrs, Grantly had not thought 
it worth her while to undertake at the moment any strong 
defence of the Framley people. She knew well how odious 
was the name of Crawley in her husband's ears, and she 
felt that the less that was said at present about -the 
Crawleys the better for the peace of the rectory at Plum- 
stead. She had therefore ^owed the expression of his 
disapproval to pass unchallenged. But now he came 
upon her with a more bitter gnevance, and she was 
obliged to argue the matter with him 

What do you think ? ” said he ; Henry is at 
Framley.'" 
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'' He can hardly be staying there/" said Mrs Grantly, 

because I know that he is so very busy at home "" 
The business at home of which the major's mother was 
speaking was his projected movmg from Cosby Lodge, 
a subject which was also very odious to the archdeacon. 
He did not wish his son to move from Cosby Lodge. 
He could not endure the idea that his son should be 
known throughout the county to be giving up a residence 
because he could not afford to keep it The archdeacon 
could have afforded to keep up two Cosby Lodges for his 
son, and would have been well pleased to do so, if only 
his son would not misbehave against him so shamefully ! 
He could not bear that his son should be punished 
openly, before the eyes of all Barsetshire Indeed he 
did not wish that lus son should be punished at all. 
He simply desired that his son should recognize his 
father's power to inflict punishment It would be hen- 
bane to Archdeacon Grantly to have a poor son, — 
a son living at Pau, — ^among Frenchmen ^ — ^because he 
could not afford to live in England. Why had the arch- 
deacon been careful of his money, adding house to house 
and field to field ^ He himself was contented, — ^so he 
told himself, — ^to die as he had lived in a country parsonage, 
working with the collar round his neck up to the day 
of his death, if God would allow him so to do He was 
ambitious of no grandeur for himself. So he would teU 
himself, — ^bemg partly oblivious of certain episodes in 
his own life All his wealth had been got together for 
his children. He desired that his sons should be fitting 
brothers for their august sister And now the son who 
was nearest to him, whom he was bent upon making 
squire in his own county, wanted to marry the daughter 
of a man who had stolen twenty pounds, and when 
objection was made to so discreditable a connection, 
rephed by packing up all his things and sa37mg that he 
would go and hve — ^at Pau ! The archdeacon therefore 
did not like to hear of his son being very busy at home 

" I don't know whether he's busy or not," said the 
archdeacon, but I tell you he is staymg at Framley." 
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“ From whom have you heard it ^ 

'' What matter does that make if it is so ^ I heard it 
from Flurry 

Flurry may have been mistaken,” said Mrs. Grantly 

It IS not at all likely Those people always know 
about such things He heard it from the Framley 
keeper. I don’t doubt but it’s true, and I think that it’s 
a great shame ” 

A great shame that Henry should be at Framley ! 
He has been there two or three times every year since 
he has hved in the county ” 

'' It IS a great shame that he should be had over 
there just at the time , when that girl is there also 
It IS impossible to bdieve that such a thing is an 
accident.” 

But, archdeacon, you do not mean to say that you 
think that Lady Lufton has arranged it ? ” 

I don’t know who has arranged it Somebody has 
arranged it If it is Robarts, that is almost worse One 
could forgive a woman in such a matter better than one 
could a man ” 

Psha * ” Mrs Grantly’s temper was never bitter, but 
at this moment it was not sweetened by her husband’s 
very uncivil reference to her sex '' The whole idea is 
nonsense, and you should get it out of your head ” 

'' Am I to get it out of my head that Henry wants 
to make this girl his wife, and that the two are at this 
moment at Framley together ? ” In this the archdeacon 
was wrong as to his facts. Major Grantly had left 
Framley on the previous day, having stayed there only 
one mght '' It is coming to that that one can trust no 
one, — ^no one, — ^hterally no one ” Mrs Grantly perfectly 
understood that the archdeacon, in the agony of the 
moment, intended to exclude even herself from his 
confidence by that ‘‘no one;” but to this she was 
indifferent, understandmg accuratdy when his words 
should be accepted as expressing his thoughts, and 
when they should be supposed to express only his anger. 

“ The probability is that no one at Lufton knew any- 
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thing about Henry's partiality for Miss Crawley/' said 
Mra Grantly 

"I tell you I think they are both at Framley to- 
gether?" 

And I tell you that if they are, which I doubt, they 
are there simply by an accident. Besides, what does it 
matter ? If they choose to marry each other, you and I 
cannot prevent them. They don't want any assistance 
from Lady Lufton, or anybody else They have simply 
got to make up their own minds, and then no one can 
hinder them " 

And, therefore, you would hke to see them brought 
together ? " 

I say nothing about that, archdeacon ; but I do say 
that we must take these things as they come What can 
we do ? Henry may go and stay with Lady Lufton if he 
pleases. You and I cannot prevent him " 

After this the archdeacon walked away, and would 
not argue the matter any further with his wife at that 
moment He knew very well that he could not get the 
better of her, and was apt at such moments to think 
that she took an unfair advantage of him by keeping her 
temper. But he could not get out of his head the idea 
that perhaps on this very day things were being arranged 
between his son and Grace Crawley at Framley; and 
he resolved that he himself would go over and see what 
might be done. He would, at any rate, tell all his trouble 
to Lady Lufton, and beg his old fnend to assist him. 
He coxnd not thmk that such a one as he had always 
known Lady Lufton to be would approve of a marriage 
between Henry Grantly and Grace Crawley. At any rate, 
he^ would leam the truth. He had once been told that 
Grace Crawley had herself refused to marry his son, 
feeling that she would do wrong to mflict so great an 
injury upon any gentleman. He had not beheved m so 
great a virtue He could not beheve in it now, — now, 
when he heard that Miss Crawley and his son were staying 
together in the same parish. Somebody must be doing 
him an injury. It could hardly be chance. But his 
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presence at Framley might even yet have a good effect, 
and he would at least learn the truth So he had himself 
dnven to Barchester, and from Barchester he took post- 
horses to Framley 

As he came near to the village, he grew to be some- 
what ashamed of himself, or, at least, nervous as to the 
mode in which he would proceed The dnver, turning 
round to him, had suggested that he supposed he was 
to dnve to My lady’s ” This injustice to Lord Lufton, 
to whom the house belonged, and with whom his mother 
lived as a guest, was very common in the county ; for 
old Lady Lufton had hved at Framley Court through her 
son’s long imnonty, and had kept the house there till 
his mamage ; and even smce his marriage she had been 
recognized as its presiding genius It certainly was not 
the fault of old Lady Lufton, as she always spoke of 
ever3rthing as belonging either to her son or to her 
daughter-in-law. The archdeacon had been in doubt 
whether he would go to the Court or to the parsonage. 
Could he have done exactly as he wished, he would have 
left the chaise and walked to the parsonage, so as to 
reach it without the noise and fuss incidental to a 
postihon’s amval. But that was impossible. He could 
not drop mto Framley as though he had come from the 
clouds, and, therefore, he told the man to do as he had 
suggested. ‘‘ To my lady’s ^ ” said the postihon. The 
archdeacon assented, and the man, with loud cracks of 
his whip, and with a spasmodic gallop along the short 
avenue, took the archdeacon up to the door of Lord 
Lofton’s house. He asked for Lord Lufton first, putting 
on his pleasantest smile, so that the servant should not 
suspect the purpose, of which he was somewhat ashamed. 
Was Lord Lufton at home ^ Lord Lufton was not at 
home. Lord Lufton had gone up to London that morn- 
ing, intending to return the day after to-morrow ; but 
both my ladies were at home. So the archdeacon was 
shown into the room where both my ladies were sitting, — 
and with them he found Mrs. Robarts. Any one who 
had become acquainted with the habits of the Firamley 
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ladies would have known that this might very probably 
be the case The archdeacon himself was as well aware 
as any one of the modes of hfe at Framley. The lord's 
wife was the parson's sister, and the parson's wife had 
from her infancy been the petted friend of the old lady 
Of course they all hved very much together Of course 
Mrs Robarts was as much at home in the drawing-room 
of Framley Court as she was in her own drawing-room 
at the parsonage. Nevertheless, the archdeacon thought 
himself to be hardly used when he found that Mrs. Robarts 
was not at the house 

My dear archdeacon, who ever expected to see you ^ " 
said old Lady Lufton. Then the two younger women 
greeted him And they all smiled at him pleasantly, 
and seemed overjoyed to see him. He was, in truth, a 
great favourite at Framley, and each of the three was 
glad to welcome him They beheved in the archdeacon 
at Framley, and felt for him that sort of love which 
ladies in the country do feel for their elderly male friends. 
There was not one of the three who would not have taken 
much trouble to get anything for the archdeacon which 
they had thought the archdeacon would hke. Even old 
Lady Lufton remembered what was his favourite soup, 
and always took care that he should have it when he 
dined at the Court. Young Lady Lufton would bring 
his tea to him as he sat in his chair He was petted in 
the house, was allowed to poke the fire if he pleased, and 
called the servants by their names as though he were 
at home. He was compelled, therefore, to smile and to 
seem pleased ; and it was not till after he had eaten his 
lunch and had declared that he must return home to 
dinner, that the dowager gave him an opijortunity of 
having the private conversation which he desired 

Can I have a few minutes' talk with you ? ” he said 
to her, whispering into her ear as they left the drawing- 
room together. So she led the way into her own sitting- 
room, teUing him, as she asked him to be seated, that 
she had supposed that something speaal must have 
brought him over to Framley. should have asked 
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you to come up here, even if you had not spoken/* 
she said. 

''Then perhaps you know what has brought me 
over ? said the archdeacon. 

" Not in the least/" said Lady Luffcon. '' I have not an 
idea. But I did not flatter myself that you would come 
so far on a morning call, merely to see us three ladies 
I hope you did not want to see Ludovic, because he will 
not be back tifl to-morrow ^ "" 

" I wanted to see you. Lady Luffcon 

" That is lucky, as here am I You may be pretty 
sure to find me here any day m the year/" 

After this there was a httle pause. The archdeacon 
hardly knew how to begin his story In the first place 
he was in doubt whether Lady Luffcon had ever heard 
of the preposterous match which his son had proposed 
to himself to make In his anger at Plumstead he had felt 
sure that she knew all about it, and that she was assisting 
his son But this behef had dwindled as his anger had 
dwindled , and as the chaise had entered the parish of 
Framley he had told himself that it was quite impossible 
that she should know anything about it. Her manner 
had certainly been altogether in her favour since he had 
been in her house There had been nothing of the con- 
sciousness of guilt in her demeanour But, nevertheless, 
there was the coincidence ! How had it come to pass 
that Grace Crawley and his son should be at Framley 
together ? It might, indeed, be just possible that Flurry 
might have been wrong, and that his son had not been 
there at all 

" I suppose Miss Crawley is at the parsonage ? he 
said at last. 

" Oh yes , she is still there, and will remain there, I 
should think, for the next ten days,” 

" Oh ; I did not know,” said the archdeacon very 
coldly. 

It seemed to Lady Luffcon, who was as innocent as an 
unborn babe m the matter of the projected marriage, 
that her old friend the archdeacon was in a mind to 
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persecute the Crawleys He had on a former occasion 
taken upon himself to advise that Grace Crawley should 
not be entertained at Framley, and now it seemed that 
he had come all the way from Plumstead to say some- 
thing further in the same strain Lady Lufton, if he had 
anything further to say of that kind, would hsten to him 
as a matter of course. She would hsten to him and 
reply to him without temper But she did not approve 
of It She told herself silently that she could not approve 
of persecution or of interference. She therefore drew 
herself up, and pursed her mouth, and put on something 
of that look of severity which she could assume very 
visibly, if it so pleased her. 

Yes ; she is still there, and I think that her visit will 
do her a great deal of good/" said Lady Lufton. 

When we talk of doing good to people,"" said the 
archdeacon, ^*we often make terrible mistakes It so 
often happens that we don't know when we are doing 
good and when we are doing harm "" 

That IS true, of course. Dr Grantly, and must be so 
necessarily, as our wisdom here below is so very hmited. 
But I should think, — ^as far as I can see, that is — that 
the kindness which my fnend Mrs Robarts is showing 
to this young lady must be beneficial You know, 
archdeacon, I explained to you before that I could not 
quite agree with you in what you said as to leaving these 
people alone till after the trial. I thought that help was 
necessary to them at once.’" 

The archdeacon sighed deeply He ought to have 
been somewhat renovated in spirit by the tone in which 
Lady Lufton spoke to him, as it conveyed to him almost 
an ^solute conviction that his first suspicion was m- 
correct. But any comfort which might have come to 
him from this source was marred by the feeling that 
he must announce his own disgrace. At any rate he 
must do so, unless he was contented to go back to Plum- 
stead without having learned anything by his journey. 
He changed his tone of voice, however, and asked a 
question, — ^as it might be altogether on a different 
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subject “I heard, yesterday,” he said, “that Henry 
over here ” 

“ He was here yesterday He came the evening be- 
fore, and dmed and slept here, and went home yesterday 
mommg ” 

“ Was Miss Crawley with you that evemng ? ” 

“ Miss Crawley ? No , she would not come. She 
thmks it best not to go out while her father is m his 
present unfortunate position , and she is right.” 

“ She IS qmte nght m that,” said the archdeacon ; and 
then he paused again He thought that it would be best 
for him to make a clean breast of it, and to trust to Lady 
Lufton’s sympathy. “Did Henry go up to the par- 
sonage ? ” he asked 

But still Lady Lufton did not suspect the truth. “ I 
think he did,” she replied, with an air of surpnse. “ I 
thmk I heard that he went up there to call on Mrs. 
Robarts after breakfast ” 

“ No, Lady Lufton, he did not go up there to call on 
Mrs Robaxts. He went up there because he is makmg 
a fool of himself about that Miss Crawley. That is the 
truth. Now you understand it all I hope that Mrs. 
Robarts does not know it. I do hope for her own sake 
that Mrs. Robarts does not know it ” 

The archdeacon certainly had no longer any doubts as 
to Indy Lufton's mnocence when he looked at her face 
as she heard these tidmgs She had predicted that Grace 
Crawley would “ make havoc,” and could not, therefore, 
be altogether surpnsed at the idea that some gentleman 
should have fallen m love with her, but she l^d never 
supposed that the havoc might be made so early m her 
days, or on so great a quarry. “ You don’t mean tp tell 
me that Henry Grantly is in love with Grace Crawley ? ” 
she rephed 

“ I mean to say that he says he is.” 

“ Dear, dear, dear ! I’m sure, archdeacon, that you will 
believe me when I say that I knew nothmg about it.” 

“ I am quite sure of that,” ^d the archdeacon dole- 
fully. 
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'' Or I certainly should not have been glad to see him 
here. But the house, you know, is not mine. Dr. Grantly. 
I could have done nothing if I had known it But only 

to think ; well, to be sure She has not lost time, 

at any rate 

Now this was not at all the hght in which the arch- 
deacon wished that the matter should be regarded. He 
had been desirous that Lady Lufton should be horror- 
stricken by the tidings, but it seemed to him that she 
regarded the iniquity almost as a good joke. What did 
it matter how young or how old the girl might be ^ She 
came of poor people, — of people who had no fnends,— 
of disgraced people , and Lady Lufton ought to feel that 
such a mamage would be a terrible misfortune and a 
terrible crime. 1 need hardly tell you. Lady Lufton," 
said the archdeacon, " that I shall set my face against 
it as far as it is in my power to do so." 

** If they both be resolved I suppose you can hardly 
prevent it " 

" Of course I cannot prevent it. Of course I cannot 
prevent it. If he will break my heart and his mother’s, — 
and his sister’s, — of course I cannot prevent it. If he 
will ruin himself, he must have his own way." 

** Rum himself. Dr. Grantly ! " 

** They will have enough to hve upon, — somewhere in 
Spam or France." The scorn expressed m the arch- 
deacon’s voice as he spoke of Pau as being " somewhere 
in Spain or France,’^ should have been heard to be 
understood. No doubt they will have enough to live 
upon." 

" Do you mean to say that it will make a difference as 
to yojur own property. Dr. Grantly ? ” 

Certainly it will. Lady Lufton. I told Henry when 
I first heard of the thing, — before he had definitely made 
any offer to the girl,— that I should withdraw from him 
altogether the allowance that I now make him, if he 
mamed her. And I told him also, that if he persisted m 
his folly I should think it my duty to alter my will " 

I am sorry for that, Dr. Grantly." 
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" Sorry ^ Aad am not I sorry ^ Sorry is no sufSaent 
word. I am broken-hearted Lady Lufton, it is killing 
me. It is indeed I love him ; I love him , — I love him 
as you have loved your son. But what is the use ^ 
What can he be to me when he shall have married the 
daughter of such a man as that ? 

Lady Lufton sat for a while silent, thmkmg of a certain 
episode in her own hfe. There had been a time when 
her son was desirous of makmg a mamage which she had 
thought would break her heart. She had for a time 
moved heaven and earth, — ^as fax as she knew how to move 
them, — to prevent the mamage But at last she had 
yielded, — not from lack of power, for the circumstances 
had been such that at the moment of yielding she had 
still the power in her hand of sta37ing the mamage, — 
but she had yielded because she had perceived that her 
son was m earnest. She had yielded, and had kissed 
the dust , but from the moment m which her lips had 
so touched the ground, she had taken great joy in the 
new daughter whom her son had brought mto the house. 
Smce that she had learned to thmk that young people 
might perhaps be right, and that old people might perhaps 
be wrong. This trouble of her fnend the archdeacon's 
was very like her own old trouble “ And he is engaged 
to her now ? " she said, when these thoughts had passed 
through her mmd 

“ Yes ; — that is, no. I am not sure. I do not know 
how to make myself sure." 

I am sure Major Grantly will tell you all the truth 
as it exists." 

Yes ; he'll tell me the truth, — as far as he knows it. 
I do not see that there is much anxiety to spare ijpxe m 
the matter. He is desirous rather of makmg me under- 
stand that I have no power of saving him from his own 
folly. Of course I have no power of savmg him." 

‘‘ But is he engaged to her ^ " 

He says that she has refused him. But, of course, 
that means nothing.'^ 

Agam the archdeacon's position was very lik<> Lady 
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Lufton's position, as it had existed before her son's 
marnage. In that case also the young lady, who was 
now Lady Lufton's own daughter and dearest friend, 
had refused the lover who proposed to her, although the 
marriage was so much to her advantage, — ^lovmg him, 
too, the while, with her whole heart, as it was natural 
to suppose that Grace Crawley might so love her lover. 
The more she thought of the similarity of the stones, the 
stronger were her sympathies on the side of poor Grace. 
Nevertheless, she would comfort her, old fnend if she 
knew how , and, of course, she could not but admit to 
herself that the match was one which must be a cause 
of real sorrow to him I don't know why her refusal 
should mean nothmg," said Lady Lufton 

Of course a girl refuses at first, — a girl, I mean, in 
such circumstances as hers. She can't but feel that more 
is offered to her than she ought to take, and that she 
is bound to go through the ceremony of dechning. But 
my anger is not with her, Lady Lufton." 

‘‘ I do not see how it can be " 

** No ; it is not with her If she becomes his wife I 
trust that I may never see her." 

Oh, Dr Grantly ! " 

** I do , I do. How can it be otherwise with me ^ 
But I shall have no quarrel with her. With him I must 
quarrel." 

“ I do not see why," said Lady Lufton. 

You do not ? Does he not set me at defiance ^ " 

At his age surely a son has a right to marry as he 
pleases." 

If he took her out of the street, then it would be the 
same ? " said the archdeacon with a bitter anger. 

'' No , — ^for such a one would herself be bad." 

Or if she were the daughter of a huxter out of the 
»» 

No again , — for m that case her want of education 
would probably unfit her for your society " 

Her father's disgrace, then, should be a matter of 
mditference to me. Lady Lufton ^ " 
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** I did not say so In the first place, her father is not 
disgraced, — ^not as yet ; and we do not know whether 
he may ever be disgraced. You will hardly be disposed 
to say that persecution from the palace disgraces a 
clergyman in Barsetshire '' 

All the same, I believe that the man was guilty,'" 
said the archdeacon. 

'' Wait and see, my fnend, before you condemn him 
altogether. But be that as it may, I acknowledge that 
the marriage is one which must naturally be distasteful 
to you ” 

“ Oh, Lady Lufton * if you only knew * If you only 
knew f " 

I do know, and I feel for you. But I think that 
your son has a nght to expect that you should not show 
the same repugnance to such a mamage as this as you 
Would have had a nght to show had he suggested to 
himself such a wife as those at which you just now 
hinted Of course you can advise him, and make him 
understand your feelings ; but I cannot think you will 
be justified in quarreUing with him, or in changing your 
views towards him as regards money, seeing that Miss 
Crawley is an educated lady, who has done nothing to 
forfeit your respect" A heavy cloud came upon the 
archdeacon's brow as he heard these words, but he did 
not make any immediate answer. ''Of course, my 
fnend," continued Lady Lufton, " I should not have 
ventured to say so much to you, had you not come to 
me, as it were, for my opinion " 

" I came here because I thought Henry was here,” 
said the archdeacon. 

” If I have said too much I beg your pardon.” 

” No ; you have not said too much. It is not ihat. 
You and I are such old friends that either may say 
almost anythmg to the other.” 

” Yes , — just so And therefore I have ventured to 
speak my mmd,” said Lady Lufton. 

" Of course , — ^and I am obliged to you. But, Lady 
Lufton, you do not tmderstand yet how this hits me. 
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Everything in life that I have done, I have done for 
my children. I am wealthy, but I have not used my 
wealth for myself, because I have desired that they 
should be able to hold their heads high m the world 
All my ambition has been for them, and all the pleasure 
which I have anticipated for myself in my old age is that 
which I have hoped to receive from their credit As 
for Henry, he might have had anything he Wanted from 
me in the way of money. He expressed a wish, a few 
months since, to go into Parhament, and I promised 
to help him as far as ever I could go. I have kept up 
the game altogether for him. He, the younger son of a 
working parish parson, has had everything that could 
be given to the eldest son of a country gentleman, — 
more than is given to the eldest son of many a peer. I 
have hoped that he would marry again, but I have never 
cared that he should marry for money. I have been 
willing to do ansdhing for him myself. But, Lady 
Lufton, a father does feel that he should have some 
return for all this. No one can imagine that Henry ever 
supposed that a bnde from that wretched place at 
Hogglestock could be Welcomed among us. He knew 
that he would break our hearts, and he did not care for 
it. That is what I feel Of course he has the power 
to do as he likes , — and of course I have the power to do 
as I hke also with what is my own.” 

Lady Lufton was a very good woman, devoted to her 
duties, affectionate and just to those about her, truly 
religious, and charitable from her nature ; but I doubt 
whether the thorough worldliness of the archdeacon's 
appeal struck her as it will stake the reader. People 
are so much more worldly in practice than they are m 
theory, so much keener after their own gratification in 
detail than they are in the abstract, that the narrative 
of many an adventurer would shock us though the same 
adventure would not shock us in the action. One girl 
tells another how she has changed her mind in love ; 
and the fnend sympathizes with the friend, and perhaps 
applauds* Had the story been told in pnnt, the fnend 
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who had listened with equannmty would have read of 
such vacillation with indignation She who vacillated 
herself would have hated her own performance when 
brought before her judgment as a matter m which she 
had no personal interest Very fine things are written 
every day about honesty and truth, and men read them 
with a sort of external conviction that a man, if he be 
anything of a man at all, is of course honest and true. 
But when the internal convictions are brought out between 
two or three who are personally interested together, — 
between two or three who feel that their gathering is, so 
to say, tiled/' — those internal convictions differ very 
much from the external convictions This man, in his 
confidences, asserts broadly that he does not mean to be 
thrown over, and that man has a project for throwing 
over somebody else , and the mtention of each is that 
scruples are not to stand in the way of his success The 
Ruat coslum, -fiat was said, no doubi , from an 

outside balcony to a crowd, and the speaker knew that 
he Was talking buncombe The Rem, s% possts recta, 
s^ non, quocunque modo,** was whispered into the ear 
in a club smoking-room, and the whisperer intended 
that his words should prevail 
Lady Lufton had often heard her fnend the arch- 
deacon preach, and she knew well the high tone which 
he could take as to the necessity of trusting to our hopes 
for the future for all our true happiness ; and yet she 
sympathized with him when he told her that he was 
broken-hearted because his son would take a step which 
might possibly interfere with his worldly prosperity. 
Had the archdeacon been preaching about matnmony, 
he would have recommended young men, m taking Wives 
to themselves, especially to look for young women who 
feared the Lord But m talking about his own son's 
wife, no word as to her ehgibility or non-ehgibihty in this 
respect escaped his hps. Had he talked on the subject 
till nightfall no such word would have been spoken. 
Had any fnend of his own, man or woman, in discussing 
such a matter with hun and asking his advice upon it. 
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alluded to the fear of the Lord, the allusion would have 
been distasteful to him and would have smacked to his 
palate of hypocrisy Lady Lufton, who understood as 
well as any woman what it was to be tded '' with a 
fnend, took all this m good part. The archdeacon had 
spoken out of his heart what was in his heart. One of 
his children had mamed a marqms. Another might 
probably become a bishop, — ^perhaps an archbishop. The 
third night be a county squire, — high among county 
squires But he could only so become by walking 
wanly ; — ^and now he was bent on marrying the penniless 
daughter of an impoverished half-mad country curate, 
who was about to be tned for stealing twenty pounds ^ 
Lady Lufton, in spite of all her arguments, could not 
refuse her sympathy to her old fnend 

After all, from what you say, I suppose they axe not 
engaged 

I do not know,” said the archdeacon. I cannot 
tell I ” 

‘I And what do you wish me to do ^ ” 

” Oh, — ^nothing I came over, as I said before, be- 
cause I thought he was here I think it nght, before 
he has absolutely committed himself, to take every 
means in my power to make him imderstand that I 
shall withdraw from him all pecuniary assistance, — ^now 
and for the future,” 

” My friend, that threat seems to me to be so terrible ” 
It IS the only power I have left to me ” 

But you, who are so affectionate by nature, would 
never adhere to it.” 

I will try I will do my best to be firm. I will at 
once put everythmg beyond my control after my death ” 
The archdeacon, as he uttered these temble words,*— 
words which were awful to Lady Lufton’s ears, — ^resolved 
that he would endeavour to nurse his own wrath ; but, 
at the same time, almost hated himself for his own 
pusillanimity, because he feared that his wrath would die 
away before he should have availed himself of its heat 
I would do nothing rash of that kind,” said Lady 
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Lufton “ Your object is to prevent the mamage, — 
not to punish him for it when once he has made it ” 

“ He IS not to have his own way m everythmg. Lady 
Lufton ’* 

“ But you should first try to prevent it.” 

“ What can I do to prevent it ? ” 

Lady Lufton paused for a couple of mmutes before she 
rqihed She had a scheme m her head, but it seemed 
to her to savour of crudty And yet at present it was 
her chief duty to assist her old fnend, if any assistance 
could be given. There could hardly be a doubt that such 
a mamage as this, of which they were speakmg, was m 
itsdf an evil In her case, the case of her son, there had 
been no question of a tnal, of money stolen, of aught 
that was m truth disgraceful. “ I thmk if I were you. 
Dr. Grantly,” she said, “ that I would see the young lady 
while I was here ” 

“ See her myself ? ” said the archdeacon. The idea 
of seemg Grace Crawley himself had, up to this moment, 
never entered his head 
“ I thmk I would do so.” 

“ I thmk I will,” said the archdeacon, after a pause 
Then he got up from his chair. “ If I am to do it, I 
had better do it at once ” 

“ Be gentle with her, my friend.” The archdeacon 
paused agam He certainly had entertained the idea 
of encountermg Miss Crawley with seventy rather than 
gentleness LadyXufton rose from her seat, and coming 
up to him, took one of his hands between her own two, 
“Be gentle to her,” she said “You have owned that 
she has done nothing wrong ” The archdeacon Ixiwed 
his head m token of assent and left the room. 

Poor Grace Crawley > 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A DOUBLE PLEDGE 

The archdeacon, as he walked across from the Court to 
the parsonage, was very thoughtful and his steps were 
very slow Tins idea of seeing Miss Crawley herself had 
been suggested to him suddenly, and he had to determine 
how he would bear himself towards her, and what he 
would say to her. Lady Lufton had beseeched him to be 
gentle with her. Was the mission one in which gentle- 
ness would be possible^ Must it not be his object to 
make this young lady understand that she could not be 
nght m desinng to come into his family and share in all 
his good things when she had got no good things of her 
own, — ^nothing but evil things to bnng with her ^ And 
how could this be properly explained to the young lady 
in gentle terms ^ Must he not be round with her, ana 
give her to understand in plain words, — ^the plainest 
which he could use, — ^that she would not get his good 
things, though she would most certainly impose the 
burden of all her evil things on the man whom she was 
proposing to herself as a husband He remembered 
very well, as he went, that he had been told that Miss 
Crawley had herself refused the oifer, feeling herself to 
be unfit for the honour tendered to her ; but he suspected 
the sincenty of such a refusal Calculating m his own 
mind the unreasonably great advantages which would 
be conferred on such a young lady as Miss Crawley by a 
mamage with bis son, he declared to himself that any 
girl must be very wicked indeed who should expect, or 
even accept, so much more than was her due, — ^but 
nevertheless he could not bnng himself to believe that 
any girl, when so tempted, would, in smeenty, dechne 
to commit this great wickedness. If he was to do any 
good by seeing Miss Crawley, mufet it not consist in a 
proper explanation to her of the selfishness, abomination. 
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and altogether damnable blackness of such wickedness 
as this on the part of a young woman in her circum- 
stances ^ “ Heaven and earth * ” he must say, “ here 
are you, without a penny in your pocket, with hardly 
decent raiment on your back, with a thief for your 
father, and you think that you are to come and share 
in all the wealth that the Grantlys have amassed, that 
you are to have a husband with broad acres, a big 
house, and game preserves, and become one of a family 
whose name has never been touched by a single accusa- 
tion, — ^no, not by a suspiaon ? No ; — ^injustice such as 
that shall never be done betwixt you and me You may 
wring my heart, and you may rum my son ; but the 
broad acres and the big house, and the game preserves, 
and the rest of it, shall never be your reward for doing 
so ** How was all that to be told effectively to a young 
woman in gentle words ^ And then how was a man in 
the archdeacon's position to be desirous of gentle words, 
— ^gentle words which would not be efficient, — ^when he 
knew well in his heart of hearts that he had nothing 
but his threats on which to depend He had no more 
power of disinhentmg his own son for such an offence 
as that contemplated than he had of blowing out his own 
brains, and he knew that it was so He was a man 
mcapable of such persistency of wrath against one 
whom he loved He was neither crud enough nor strong 
enough to do such a thing He could only threaten 
to do It, and make what best use he might of threats, 
whilst threats might be of avail. In spite of all that he 
had said to his wife, to Lady Lufton, and to himself, 
he knew very well that if his son did sm in this way he, 
the father, would forgive the sm of the son 
In going across from the front gate of the Court'to the 
parsonage, there was a place where three roads met, and 
on this spot there stood a finger-post Round this 
finger-post there was now pasted a placard, which at once 

arrested the archdeacon’s eye * — Cosby Lodge S^e 

of furniture— Growing crops to be sold on the groundsi 
Three hunters. A brown gddmg warranted for saddle 
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or harness ” — ^the archdeacon himself had given the 
brown gelding to his son, as a great treasure — Three 
Alderney cows, two cow-calves, a low phaeton, a gig, 
two ncis of hay.” In this fasluon were proclaimed in 
odious details all those comfortable additions to a gen- 
tleman's house m the country with which the arch- 
deacon was so well acquainted Only last November he 
had recommended his son to buy a certain new-invented 
clod-crusher, and the clod-crusher had of course been 
bought The bnght blue pamt upon it had not as yet 
given way to the stains of the ordnary farmyard muck 
and mire, — and here was the clod-crusher advertised 
for sale ! The archdeacon did not want his son to leave 
Cosby Lodge He knew well enough that his son need 
not leave Cosby Lodge Why had the foohsh fellow been 
m such a hurry with his hideous ill-conditioned advertise- 
ments ? Gentle ^ How was he m such circumstances to 
be gentle^ He raised his umbrella and poked angnly 
at the disgusting notice The iron ferrule caught the 
paper at a chink m the post, and tore it from the top to 
the bottom. But what was the use ? A homd ugly 
bill lying tom m such a spot would attract only more 
attention than one fixed to a post He could not con- 
descend, however, to give to it further attention, but 
passed on up to the parsonage Gentle, mdeed * 

Nevertheless Archdeacon Grantly was a gentleman, 
and never yet had dealt more harshly with any woman 
than we have sometimes seen him do with his wife, — ^when 
he would say to her an angry word or two with a good deal 
of mantal authonty. His wife, who knew well what his 
angry words were worth, never even suggested to herself 
that she had cause for complaint on that head Had she 
known that the archdeacon was about to undertake such 
a mission as this which he had now m hand,, she would not 
have warned him to be gentle. She, mdeed, would have 
strongly advised him not to undertake the mission, 
cautioning him that the young lady would probably get 
the better of him. 

“ Grace, my dear,” said Mrs. Robarts, coming up mto 
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the nursery m which Miss Crawley was sitting with the 
children, '' come out here a moment, otU you ^ " Then 
Grace left the children and went out into the passage 

My dear, there is a gentleman in the drawing-room who 
asks to see you '' 

“ A gentleman, Mrs. Robarts ^ What gentleman ^ " 
But Grace, though she asked the question, conceived that 
the gentleman must be Henry Grantly Her mmd did 
not suggest to her the possibihty of any other gentleman 
coming to see her 

** You must not be suipnsed, or allow yourself to be 
fnghtened '' 

Oh, Mrs Robarts, who is it ? " 

It IS Major Grantly’s father ” 

The archdeacon ? 

Yes, dear ; Archdeacon Grantly. He is m the 
drawing-room 

Must I see him, Mrs. Robarts ^ 

Well, Grace, I think you must. I hardly know how 
you can refuse. He is an intimate fnend of everybody 
here at Framley.*' 

What will he say to me ? 

Nay ; that I cannot tell. I suppose you know 

He has come, no doubt, to bid me have nothing to say 
to his son. He need not have troubled himself. But 
he may say what he hkes. I am not a coward, and will 
go to him ” 

Stop a moment, Grace. Come into my room for an 
instant. The children have pulled your hair about.'* 
But Grace, though she followed Mrs, Robarts into the 
bedroom, would have nothing done to her hair. She was 
too proud^ for that, — ^and we may say, also, too httle 
confident in any good which such resources mighf effect 
on her behalf. ** Never mind about that," she said. 

What am I to say to him ? " Mrs Robarts paused 
before she replied, feeling that the matter was one which 
required some deliberation. ** TeU me what I must say 
to him ^ " said Grace, repeatmg her question. 

I hardly know what your own feehngs are, my dear/* 
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" Yes, you do. You do know. If I had all the world 
to give, I would give it all to Major Grantly 
Tell him that, then.'" 

"" No, I win not tell him that. Never mind about my 
frock, Mrs. Robarts. I do not care for that I will tell 
him that I love his son and his granddaughter too well 
to injure them. I wiU teU him nothing else I might 
as well go now.” Mrs. Robarts, as she looked at Grace, 
was astonished at the serenity of her face. And yet 
when her hand was on the drawmg-room door Grace 
hesitated, looked back, and trembled Mrs Robarts 
blew a kiss to her from the stairs ; and then the door was 
opened, and the girl found herself in the presence of the 
archdeacon. He was standing on the rug, with his back 
to the fire, and his heavy ecclesiastical hat was placed 
on the middle of the round table. The hat caught Grace’s 
eye at the moment of her entrance, and she felt that all 
the thunders of the Church were contained within it 


And then the archdeacon himself was so big and so clerical, 
and so imposing * Her father’s aspect was severe, but 
the seventy of her father’s face was essentially different 
from that expressed by the archdeacon Whatever im- 
pression came from her father came from the man himself. 
There was no outward adornment there ; there was, so to 
say, no wig about Mr Crawley. Now the archdeacon 
was not exactly adorned ; but he was so thoroughly im- 
bued with high clencal belongings and sacerdotal fitnesses 
as to appear always as a walkmg, sitting, or standing 
impersonation of parsondom. To poor Grace, as she 
entered the room, he appeared to be an impersonation 


of parsondom in its severest aspect. 

” Miss Crawley, I believe ? ” sard he. 

** Yes, sir,” said she, curtse37mg ever so slightly, as she 
stood before him at some considerable distance. I 

His first idea was that his son must be indeed a foS 
if he was going to give up Cosby Lodge and all BarseB 
shire, and retire to Pau, for so shght and unattractive I 
creature as he now saw before him. But this ideastayel 
with him only for a moment. As he continued to gaz| 
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at her dunng the interview he came to perceive that there 
was very much more than he had perceived at the first 
glance, and that his son, after all, had had eyes to see, 
though perhaps not a heart to understand 

** Will you not take a chair ^ he said Then Grace 
sat down, still at a distance from the archdeacon, and he 
kept his place upon the rug He felt that there would be 
a difficulty in making her feel the full force of his eloquence 
all across the room , and yet he did not know how to 
bring himself nearer to her She became suddenly very 
important in his eyes, and he was to some extent afraid 
of her. She was so slight, so meek, so young , and yet 
there was about her something so beautifully feminine, 
and, withal, so like a lady, — ^that he felt instinctively 
that he could not attack her with harsh words Had her 
lips been full, and her colour high, and had her eyes 
rolled, had she put forth against him any of that ordinary 
artillery with which youthful feminine batteries are 
charged, he would have been ready to rush to the combat 
But this girl, about whom his son had gone mad, sat there 
as passively as though she were conscious of the posses- 
sion of no artillery There was not a single gun fired from 
beneath her eyelids. He knew not why, but he respected 
his son now more that he had respected him for the last 
two months ; — more, perhaps, than he had ever respected 
him before. He was as eager as ever against the mar- 
nage but m thinking of his son in what he said and did 
after these few first moments of the interview, he ceased 
to thmk of him with contempt. The creature before 
him was a woman who grew in his opinion till he began 
to feel that she was m truth fit to be the wife of his son— 
if only she were not a pauper, and the daughter of a mad 
curate, and, alas ^ too probably, of a thief. Though his 
feehng towards the girl was changed, his duty to himself, 
his family, and his son, was the same as ever, and there- 
fore he began his task, 

'' Perhaps you had not expected to see me ? ” he said. 

** No, indeed, sir/' 

* Nor had I intended when I came over here to call on 
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my old friend. Lady Lnfton, to come up to this house. 
But as I knew that you were here. Miss Crawley, I thought 
that upon the whole it would be better that I should see 
you ” * Then he paused as though he expected that Grace 
would say something ; but Grace had nothing to say. 
Of course you must understand. Miss Crawley, that I 
should not venture to speak to you on this subject tmless 
I myself were very closely interested m it ” He had not 
yet said what was the subject, and it was not probable 
that Grace should give him any assistance by aSectmg 
to understand this without direct explanation from him. 
She sat qmte motionless, and did not even aid him by 
showing by her altered colour that she understood his 
purpose. My son has told me,'^ said he, that he has 
professed an attachment for you. Miss Crawley/" 

Then there was another pause, and Grace felt that she 
was compelled to say something '' Major Grantly has 
been very good to me/" she said, and then she hated 
herself for having uttered words which were so tame and 
unwomanly in their spirit. Of course her lover"s father 
would despise her for having so spoken After all it did 
not much signify. If he would only despise her and go 
away, it would perhaps be for the best 
“ I do not know about being good,"’ said the arch- 
deacon “ I think he is good I think he means to 
be good."" 

I am sure he is good,” said Grace warmly 
You know he has a daughter. Miss Crawley ^ ” 

"‘Oh yes; I know Edith well "" 

“ Of course his first duty is to her. Is it not ^ And 
he owes much to his family. Do you not feel that ^ "" 

“ Qf course I feel it, sir.” The poor girl had always 
heard Dr. Grantly spoken of as the archdeacon, but she 
did not in the least know what she ought to call him. 

“ Now, Miss Crawley, pray hsten to me ; I will speak 
to you very openly. I must speak to you openly, because 
it IS my duty on my son’s behalf — but I wiirendeavour 
to speak to you kmdly also Of yourself I have heard 
nothmg but what is favourable, and there is no r^on 

VOL, II 7 
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as yet why I should not respect and esteem you.” 
Grace told hersdf that she would do nothmg which 
ought to forfeit his respect and esteem, but that she did 
not care two straws whetha: his respect and esteem were 
bestowed on her or not. She was stnvmg after somethmg 
very different from that “ If my son were to marry you, 
he would greatly mjure himsdf, and would very greatly 
injure his child.” Agam he paused. He had told her to 
listen, and she was resolved that she would listen, — ^un- 
less he should say something which might make a word 
from her necessary at the moment “I do not know 
whether there does at present east any engagement 
between you ? ” 

“There is no engagement, sir ” 

“ I am glad of that, — ^very glad of it. I do not know 
whether you axe aware that my son is dependent upon 
me for the greater part of his mcome It is so, and as 
I am so arcumstanced with my son, of course I fed the 
dosest possible concern m his future prospects ” The 
archdeacon did not know how to explain dearly why the 
fact of his makmg a son an annual allowance should give 
him a warmer interest m his son's affairs than he might 
have had had the major been altogether ind^endent of 
him ; but he trusted that Grace would understand this 
by her own natural hghts “ Now, Miss Crawley, of course 
I cannot wish to say a word that shall hurt your feehngs. 
But there are reasons ” 

“ I know,” said she, interrupting him. “ Papa is 
accused of steahng money He did not steal it, but 
people think he did. And then we are so very poor.” 

“ You do understand me then, — and I fed grateful : 
I do indeed ” 

“ I dcm’t think our bemg poor ought to signify a bit,” 
said Grace. “ Papa is a gentleman and a clergyman, and 
mamma is a lady.” 

“ But, my dear ” 

“ I know I ought not to be your son’s wife as long as 
perale think that papa stole the money. If he had stolen 
It, fought never to be Major Grantly 's vnfe, — or anybody’s 
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wife I know that very well And as for Edith, — wonld 
sooner die than do an^hing that would be bad to her/' 
The archdeacon had now left the rug, and advanced 
till he was almost close to the chair on which Grace was 
sitting. My dear/' he said, what you say does you 
very much honour, — ^very much honour indeed/' Now 
that he was close to her, he could look into her eyes, and 
he could see the exact form of her features, and could 
understand, — could not help understanding, — ^the charac- 
ter of her countenance It was a noble face, having m it 
nothing that was poor, nothing that was mean, nothing 
that was shapeless. It was a face that promised infinite 
beauty, with a promise that was on the very verge of fulfil- 
ment. There was a play about her mouth as she spoke, 
and a curl in her nostni as the eager words came from her 
which almost made the selfish lather give way Why had 
they not told him that she was such a one as this ? Why 
had not Henry himself spoken of the speciahty of her 
beauty ? No man in England knew better than the arch- 
deacon the difference between beauty of one kmd and 
beauty of another kind in a woman's face, — ^the one beauty 
which comes from health and youth and animal spints, 
and which belongs to the miller’s daughter, and the other 
beauty, which shows itself in fine lines and a noble spint, — 
the beauty which comes from breeding. “ What you say 
does you very much honour indeed," said the archdeacon 
‘‘ I should not mind at all about bemg poor," said 
Grace 

‘‘ No ; no , no," said the archdeacon. 

Poor as we are, — ^and no clergyman, I think, ever was 
so poor, — I should have done as your son asked me at 
once, if it had been only that, — ^because I love him " 

If you love him, you will not wish to injure him " 

** I will not injure him. Sir, there is my promise.” 
And now as she spoke she rose from her chair, and stand- 
mg close to the archdeacon, laid her hand very hghtly on 
the sleeve of his coat. “ There is my promise. As long 
as people say that papa stole the money, I will never 
marry your son. There.” 
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The archdeacon was still looking down at her, and 
feehng the shght touch of her fingers, raised his arm a 
little as though to welcome the pressure. He looked into 
her eyes, which were turned eagerly towards his, and 
when doing so was quite sure that the promise would be 
kept. It would have been sacnlege, — ^he felt that it would 
have been sacnlege, — ^to doubt such a promise He almost 
relented. His soft heart, which was never very well under 
his own control, gave way so far that he was nearly moved 
to tell her that, on his son’s behalf, he acquitted her of 
the promise '^at could any man’s son do better than 
have such a woman for his wife ^ It would have been of 
no avail had he made her such offer. The pledge she had 
given had not been wrung from her by his influence, nor 
could his influence have availed ought with her towards 
the alteration of her purpose It was not the archdeacon 
who had taught her that it would not be her duty to take 
disgrace into the house of the man she loved As he 
looked down upon her face two tears formed them- 
selves in his eyes, and gradually tackled down his old 
nose My dear,” he said, if this cloud passes away 
from you, you shall come to us and be my daughter.” 
And thus he also pledged himself. There was a dash of 
generosity about the man, in spite of his selfishness, which 
always made him desirous of giving largely to those who 
gave largely to him. He would fain that his gifts should 
be the bigger, if it were possible He longed at this moment 
to teH her that the dirty cheque should go for nothing. 
He would have done it, I think, but that it was impossible 
for him so to speak in her presence of that which moved 
her so greatly 

He had contrived that her hand should fall from his 
arm into his grasp, and now for a moment he hdd it. 
‘‘ You are a good girl,” he said — a dear, dear, good girl. 
When this cloud has passed away, you shall come to us 
and be our daughter.” 

But it will never pass away,” said Grace. 

Let us hope that it may. Let us hope that it may.” 
Then he stooped over her and kissed her, and leaving the 
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room, got out into the hall and thence into the garden, 
and so away, without saymg a word of adieu to Mrs. 
Robarts. 

As he walked across the court, whither he was obhged 
to go, because of his chaise, he was lost in surprise at what 
had occurred. He had gone to the parsonage, hatmg the 
girl, and despising his son. Now, as he retraced his steps, 
his feehngs were altogether changed. He admired the 
girl, — ^and as for his son, even his anger was for the moment 
^together gone He would write to his son at once and 
implore him to stop the sale. He would tell his son all 
that had occurred or rather would make Mrs. Grantly do 
so. In respect to his son he was qmte safe. He thought 
at that moment that he was safe. There would be no 
use in hurhng further threats at him. If Crawley were 
found guilty of stealing the money, there was the girl’s 
promise If he were acquitted, there was his own pledge. 
He remembered perfectly well that the gir^ had said 
more than this, — ^that she had not confined her assurance 
to the verdict of a jury, that she had protested that she 
would not accept Major Grantly’s hand as long as people 
thought that her father had stolen the cheque ; but the 
archdeacon felt that it would be ignoble to hold her closely 
to her words. The event, according to his ideas of the 
compact, was to depend upon the verdict of the jury. If 
the jury should find Mr. Crawley not guilty, all objection 
on his part to the marriage was to be withdrawn And 
he would keep his word! In such case it should be 
withdrawn* 

When he came to the rags of the auctioneer’s bill, which 
he had before torn down with his umbrella, he stopped a 
moment to consider how he would act at once. In the 
first place he would tell his son that his threats were 
withdrawn, and would ask him to remain at Cosby Lodge, 
He would write the letter as he passed through Barchester, 
on^his way home, so that his son might receive it on the 
following morning ; and he would refer the major to his 
mother for a fuh explanation of the circumstances. Those 
odious bills must be removed from every barndoor and 
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wall in the county. At the present moment his anger 
against his son was chiefly directed against his lU-judged 
Tiagtfi in havmg put up those ill-omened posters. Then 
he paused to consider what must be his wish as to the 
verdict of the jury. He had pledged himself to abide by 
the verdict, and he could not but have a wish on the 
subject. Could he desire in his heart that Mr. Crawley 
should be found guilty ? He stood still for a moment 
thintang of this, and then he walked on, shaking his 
head. If it might be possible he would have no wish on 
the subject whatsoever. 

“ Well I ” said Lady Lufton, stopping him m the pas- 
sage, — “ have you seen her ? ” 

“ Yes ; I have seen her.” 

“WeU?” 

“ She is a good girl, — a very good girl. I am in a great 
hurry, and hardly know how to tdl you more now.” 

“ You say that she is a good girl ? ” 

“ I say that she is a very good girl. An angel could not 
have behaved better. I will tell you all some day. Lady 
Lufton, but I can hardly tell you now.” 

When the archdeacon was gone old Lady Lufton con- 
fided to young Lady Lufton her very strong opmion that 
many months would not be gone by before Grace Crawley 
would be the mistress of Cosby Lodge. ” It will be great 
promotion,” said the old lady, with a httle toss of her 
head 

When Grace was interrogated afterwards by Mrs. 
Eobarts as to what had passed between her and the arch- 
deacon, she had very httle to say as to the interview. 
“ No, he did not scold me,” she rephed to an inquiry from 
her hiend. “ But he spoke about your eng^em^nt ? ” 
said Mrs. Robarts. “There is no engagement,” said 
Grace. “But I suppose you acknowledged, my dear, 
that a future engagement is quite possible ? ” “I told 
him, Mrs. Robarts,” Grace answered, after hesitating for 
a moment, “ that I would never marry his son as long as 
papa was suspected by any one m the world of being a 
thief. And I wiU keep my word.” But she said notmng 
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to Mrs, Robarts of the pledge which the archdeacon had 
made to her. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CROSS-GRAINEDNESS OF MEN. 

By the time that the archdeacon reached Plumstead his 
enthusiasm in favour of Grace Crawley had somewhat 
cooled itself ; and the language which from time to time 
he prepared for convejnng lus impressions to his wife, 
became less fervid as he approached his home. There 
was his pledge, and by that he would abide , — and so much 
he would make both his wife and his son understand. 
But any idea which he might have entertained for a 
moment of extending the promise he had given and re- 
laxing that given to him was gone before he saw hi& own 
chimneys Indeed, I fear he had by that time begun to 
feel that the only salvation now open to him must come 
from the jury's verdict. If the jury should declare Mr. 

Crawley to be guilty, then ; he would not say even 

to himself that in such case all would be nght, but he 
did feel that much as he might regret the fate of the poor 
Crawleys, and of the girl whom in his warmth he had de- 
clared to be almost an angel, nevertheless to him person- 
ally such a verdict would bring consolatory comfort. 

I have seen Miss Crawley," he said to his wife, as soon 
as he had closed the door of his study, before he had been 
two minutes out of the chaise. He had determined that 
he would dash at the subject at once, and he thus earned 
has resolution into effect. 

** You have seen Grace Crawley ? ” 

" Yes ; I went up to the parsonage and called upon her. 
Lady Lufton advised me to do so." 

And Henry?" 

Oh, Henry has gone. He was only there one night. 
I suppose he saw her, but I am not sure." 
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Would not Miss Crawley tell you ^ 

I forgot to ask her " Mrs. Grantly, at hearing this, 
expressed her surpnse by opening wide her eyes He had 
gone all the way over to Framley on purpose to look after 
lus son, and learn what were his doings, and when there 
he had forgotten to ask the person who could have given 
him better information than any one else ^ '' But it 

does not signify,'’ continued the archdeacon , “ she said 
enough to me to make that of no importance.” 

“ And what did she say ? ” 

‘‘She said that she would never consent to marry 
Henry as long as there was any suspicion abroad as to her 
father’s guilt ” 

“ And you believe her promise ? ” 

“ Certainly I do , I do not doubt it in the least I put 
implicit confidence in her And I have promised her 
that if her father is acquitted, — will withdraw my 
opposition ” 

» Not” 

“ But I have And you would have done the same had 
you been there ” 

“ I doubt that, my dear. I am not so impulsive as 
you are ” 

“ You could not have helped yourself. You would 
have felt yourself obliged to be equally generous with her 

She came up to me and she put her hand upon me ” 

“ Psha t ” said Mrs Grantly “ But she did, my dear ; 
and then she said, ‘ I promise you that I will not become 
your son’s wife while people think that papa stole this 
money ’ What else could I do ? ” 

“ ^d she is pretty ^ ” 

“ Very pretty , very beautiful ” 

“Andhkealady?” 

“ Quite like a lady. There is no mistake about that.” 
“ And she behaved well ? ” 

“Admirably,” said the^ archdeacon, who was in a 
measure compelled to justify the generosity into which 
he had been betrayed by his feelings 
“ Then she is a paragon,” said Mrs. Grantly. 
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I don't know what you may call a paragon, my 
dear. I say that she is a lady, and that she is extremely 
good-looking, and that she behaved very well. I cannot 
say less in her favour. I am sure you would not say less 
yourself, if you had been present ” 

She must be a wonderful young woman " 

'' I don't know anything about her being wonder- 
ful" 


She must be wonderful wl\en she has succeeded both 
with the son and with the father ” 

'' I wish you had been there instead of me,” said the 
archdeacon angrily Mrs Grantly very probably wished 
so also, feeling that in that case a more serene mode of 
business would have been adopted How keenly sus- 
ceptible the archdeacon still was to the influence of 
feminine charms, no one knew better than Mrs Grantly, 
and whenever she became aware that he had been in 
this way seduced from the wisdom of his cooler judg- 
ment she always felt something akin to indignation against 
the seducer. As for her husband, she probably told 
herself at such moments that he was an old goose. '' If 
you had been there, and Henry with you, you would 
have made a great deal worse job of it than I have done," 
said the archdeacon 

“ I don't say you have made a bad job of it, my dear," 
said Mrs Grantly But it’s past eight, and you must 
be terribly in want of your dmner. Had you not better 
go up and dress ^ " 

In the evening the plan of the future campaign was 
arranged between them. The archdeacon would not 
write to his son at all. In passing through Barchester he 
had ^.bandoned his idea of despatching a note from the 
hotel, feehng that such a note as would be required was 
not easily written in a hurry. Mrs. Grantly would now 
write to her son, telling him that circumstances had 
changed, that it would be altogether unnecessary for 
him to sell his furniture, and begging him to come over 
and see his father without a day's delay. She wrote her 
letter that night, and read to the archdeacon all that 
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she had written — ^with the exception of the postscript : 
— “ You may be quite sure thatthere will be no unpleasant- 
ness with your father ” That was the postscript which 
was not communicated to the archdeacon 
On the third day after that Henry Grantly did come 
over to Plumstead His mother in her letter to him had 
not explained how it ihad come to pass that the sale of 
his furniture would be unnecessary His father had 
given him to understand distinctly that his income 
would be withdrawn from him unless he would express 
his intention of giving up Miss Crawley, and it had 
been admitted among them all that Cosby Lodge must 
be abandoned if this were done. He certainly would not 
give up Grace Crawley Sooner than that, he would 
give up every stick m his possession, and go and live 
in New Zealand if it were necessary Not only had Grace’s 
conduct to him made him thus firm, but the natural bent 
of his own disposition had tended that way also His 
father had attempted to dictate to him, and sooner 
than submit to that he would sell the coat off his back 
Had his father confined his opposition to advice, and had 
Miss Crawley been less firm in her view of her duty, the 
major might have been less^ firm also But things had 
so gone that he was determined to be fixed as granite. 
If others would not be moved from their resolves, neither 
would he. Such being the state of his mind, he could 
not understand why he was thus summoned to Plum- 
stead He had already written over to Pau about his 
house, and it was well that he should, at any rate, see 
his mother before he started He was wilhng, therefore, 
to go to Plumstead, but he took no steps as to the with- 
drawal of those auctioneer’s bills to which the archdeacon^ 
so strongly objected When he drove into the rectory 
yard, his father was standing there before him. Henry,” 

he said, '"lam very glad to see you I am very much 
obhged to you for coming,” Then Henry got out of his 
cart and shook hands with his father, and the archdeacon 
began to talk about the weather. “ Your mother has 
gone into Barchester to see your grandfather,” said the 
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archdeacon If you are not tired, we might as well 
take a walk I want to go up as far as Flurry's cottage/' 
The major of course declared that he was not at all tired, 
and that he should be dehghted of all things to go up 
and see old Flurry, and thus they started Young Grantly 
had not even been into the house before he left the yard 
with his father Of course, he was thinking of the coming 
sale at Cosby Lodge, and of his future hfe at Pau, and of 
his injured position in the world There would be no 
longer any occasion for him to be sohcitous as to the 
Plumstead foxes Of course these things were in his 
mind , but he could not begin to speak of them till his 
father did so. I'm afraid your grandfather is not very 
strong," said the archdeacon, shaking his head. I fear 
he won't be with us very long " 

Is it so bad as that, sir ^ " 

Well, you know, he is an old man, Henry , and he 
was always somewhat old for his age. He will be eighty, 
if he hves two years longer, I think But he'h never 
reach eighty , — ^never You must go and see him before 
you go back home ; you must indeed " The major, 
of course, promised that he would see his grandfather, 
and the archdeacon told his son how nearly the old man 
had fallen in the passage between the cathedral and the 
deanery In this way they had nearly made their way 
up to the gamekeeper's cottage without a word of refer- 
ence to any subject that touched upon the matter of 
which each of them was of course thinking. Whether 
the major intended to remain at home or to hve at Pau, 
the subject of Mr. Harding's health was a natural topic 
for conversation between him and his father , but when 
his father stopped suddenly, and began to tell him how 
a fox had been trapped on Darvell's farm — ‘‘and of 
course it was a Plumstead fox, there can be no doubt 
that Flurry is right about that ; " — ^when the archdeacon 
spoke of this iniquity with much warmth, and told his 
son how he had at once written off to Mr Thome of 
Ullathome, and how Mr Thome had declared that he 
didn't beheve a word of it, and how Flurry had produced 
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the pad of the fox, with the marks of the trap on the skm, 
—then the son began to feel that the ground was becom- 
ing very warm, and that he could not go on much longer 
without rushing into details about Grace Crawley. IVe 
no more doubt that it was one of our foxes than that I 
stand here," said the archdeacon 
*'It doesn't matter where the fox was bred It 
shouldn't have been trapped," said the major 

Of course not," said the archdeacon indignantly I 
wonder whether he would have been so keen had a 
Romanist priest come into his parish, and turned one of 
his Protestants into a Papist ^ " 

Then Flurry came up, and produced the identical pad 
out of his pocket “ I don't suppose it was intended," 
said the major, looking at the interesting rehc with 
scrutinizing eyes '' I suppose it was caught in a rabbit- 
trap — eh, Flurry ^ " 

“ I don't see what right a man has with traps at all, 
when gentlemen is particular about their foxes," said 
Flurry Of course they'd call it rabbits " 

** I never liked that man on Darvell's farm," said the 
archdeacon 

Nor I either," said Flurry. No farmer ought to 
be on that land who don't have a horse of his own. 
And if I war Squire Thome, I wouldn't have no 
farmer there who didn't keep no horse. When a farmer 
has a horse of his own, and follies the hounds, there 
ain't no rabbit-traps — ^never. How does that come 
about, Mr Henry ^ Rabbits ^ I know very well what 
rabbits is f " 

Mr. Henry shook his head, and turned away, and the 
archdeacon followed him There was an hypocnsy about 
this pretended care for the foxes which displeased the 
major He could not, of course, tell his father that the 
foxes were no longer anything to him ; but yet he must 
make it understood that such was his conviction. His 
mother had written to him, saying that the ssde of furniture 
need not take place It imght be all very well for his 
mother to say that, or for his father ; but, after what had 
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taken place, he could consent to remain in England on 
no other understanding than that his income should be 
made permanent to him Such permanence must not 
be any longer dependent on his father’s capnce In 
these days he had come to be somewhat in love with 
poverty and Pau, and had been feeding on the luxury 
of his gnevance There is, perhaps, nothing so pleasant 
as the preparation for self-sacnfice To give up Cosby 
Lodge and the foxes, to marry a penniless wife, and go 
and hve at Pau on six or seven hundred a year, seemed 
]ust now to Major Grantly to be a fine thing, and he did 
not intend to abandon this fine thmg without receiving 
a very clear reason for doing so ‘‘I can’t quite under- 
stand Thome,” said the archdeacon He used to be 
so particular about the foxes, and I don’t suppose that 
a country gentleman will change his ideas because he has 
given up hunting himself ” 

Mr. Thome never thought much of Flurry,” said 
Henry Grantly, with his mind mtent upon Pau and his 
grievance. 

'' He might take my word at any rate,” said the arch- 
deacon. 

It was a known fact that the archdeacon’s sohcitude 
about the Plumstead covers was wholly on behalf of 
his son the major The major himself hnew this thor- 
oughly, and felt that his father’s present special anxiety 
was intended as a corroboration of the tidings conveyed 
in his mother’s letter. Every word so uttered was meant 
to have reference to his son’s future residence in the 
country Father,” he said, turning round shortly, and 
standing before the archdeacon in the pathway. I 
think you are qmte nght about the covers. I feel sure 
that*every gentleman who preserves a fox does good to 
the country- I am sorry that I shall not have a closer 
interest m the matter myself ” 

‘‘ Why shouldn’t you have a closer interest in it ? ” 
said the archdeacon 
'' Because I shall be hving abroad ” 

“ You got your mother’s letter ^ ” 
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‘‘ Yes ; I got my mother’s letter ” 

‘"Did she not tell you that you can stay where you 
are?'’ 

“ Yes, she said so But, to tell you the truth, sir, I 
do not hke the risk of living beyond my assured income ” 
But if I justify it ? ” 

I do not wish to complain, sir, but you have made 
me xmderstand that you can, and that in certain circum- 
stances you will, at a moment, withdraw what you give 
me. Since this was said to me, I have fdt myself to be 
unsafe in such a house as Cosby Lodge.” 

The archdeacon did not know how to explain. He 
had intended that the real explanation should be given 
by Mrs Grantly, and had been anxious to return to has 
old relations with his son without any exact terms on his 
own part. But his son was, as he thought, awkward, and 
would dnve him to some speech that was unnecessary. 

You need not be unsafe there at all,” he said, hmf 
angnly. 

I must be unsafe if I am not sure of my income ” 
Your income is not in any danger. But you had 
better speak to your mother about it For myself, I 
think I may say that I have never yet behaved to any 
of you with harshness ■'A son should, at any rate, not 
be offended because a father thinks that he is entitled to 
some consideration for what he does ” 

There are some points on which a son cannot give 
way even to his father, sir.” 

You had better speak to your mother, Henry. She 
will explain to you what has taken place Look at that 
plantation. You don’t remember it, but every tree there 
was planted since you were born. I bought that farm 
from old Mr. Thome, when he was purchasing St. Ewold’s 
Downs, and it was the first bit of land I ever had of my 
own ” 

That is not in Plumstead, I think ? ” 

No ; this is Plumstead, where we stand, but that’s 
in Eiderdown The parishes run in and out here. I 
never bought any other land as cheap as I bought that.” 
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And did old Thorne make a good purchase at St. 
Ewold's ^ 

Yes, I fancy he did. It gave him the whole of the 
pansh, which was a great thing It is astonishing how 
land has nsen in value since that, and yet rents are not 
so very much higher. They who buy land now can't 
have above two-and-a-half for their money " 

I wonder people are so fond of land," said the major. 

It IS a coimortable feeling to know that you stand on 
your own ground Land is about the only thing that can't 
fly away And then, you see, land gives so much more 
than the rent It gives position and influence and pohti- 
cal power, to say nothing about the game We'll go back 
now I dare say your mother will be at home by this 
time " 

The archdeacon was stnving to teach a great lesson to 
his son when he thus spoke of the pleasure which a man 
feels when he stands upon his own ground He was 
bidding his son to understand how great was the position 
of an heir to a landed property, and how small the position 
of a man depending on what Dr. Grantly himself would 
have called a scratch income — ^an income made up of a 
few odds and ends, a share or two in this company and 
a share or two m that, a shght venture in foreign stocks, 
a small mortgage, and such hke convenient but unin- 
fluential driblets. A man, no doubt, may hve at Pau on 
dnblets ; may pay his way and drink his bottle of cheap 
wme, and enjoy life after a fashion while reading Gahgnam 
and looking at the mountains. But — ^as it seemed to the 
archdeacon — ^when there was a choice between this kind 
of thing, and fox-covers at Plumstead, and a seat among 
the magistrates of Barsetshire, and an estabhshment full 
of hdrses, beeves, swine, carnages, and hayncks, a man 
brought up as his son had been brought up ought not to 
be very long in choosing It never entered mto the 
archdeacon's mmd that he was tempting his son ; but 
Henry Grantly felt that he was havmg the good things 
of the world shown to him, and that he was being told 
that they should be his — ^for a consideration. 
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The major, in his present mood, looked at the matter 
from his own point of view, and determined that the 
consideration was too high. He was pledged not to give 
up Grace Crawley, and he would not yield on that point, 
though he might be tempted by all the fox-covers in 
Barsetshire At this moment he did not know how far 
his father was prepared to 3neld, or how far it was ex- 
pected that he should yield mmsdf He was told that he 
had to speak to his mother He would speak to his mother, 
but, in the meantime, he could not bnng himself to make 
a comfortable answer to his father’s eloquent praise of 
landed^ property. He could not allow himself to be 
enthusiastic on the matter till he knew what was ex- 
pected of him if he chose to submit to be made a Bntish 
squire. At present Gahgnam and the mountains had 
their charms for him. There was, therefore, but little con- 
versation between the father and the son as they walked 
back to the rectory 

Late that night the major heard the whole story from 
his mother Gradually, and as though unintentionally, 
Mrs, Grantly told him all she knew of the archdeacon's 
visit to Framley Mrs. Grantly was quite as anxious as 
was her husband to keep her son at home, and therefore 
she omitted in her story those httle sneers against Grace 
which she herself had been tempted to make by the arch- 
deacon's fervour in the girl’s favour The major said as 
httle as was possible while he was being told of his father's 
adventure, and expressed neither anger nor satisfaction 
till he had been made thoroughly to understand that 
Grace had pledged herself not to marry lum as long as 
any suspiaon should rest upon her father’s name. 

** Your father is qmte satisfied with her," said Mrs. 
Grantly. “ He thinks that she is behaving very well." 

‘‘ My father had no right to exact such a pledge." 

** But she made it of her own accord. She was the 
first to speak about Mr Crawley's supposed guilt Your 
father never mentioned it.” 

^ He must have led to it , and I think he had no right 
to do so. He had no right to go to her at all," 
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Now don't be foolish, Henry " 

'' I don't see that I am foohsh " 

Yes, you are. A man is foolish if he won't take what 
he wants without asking exactly how he is to come by it. 
That your father should be anxious is the most natural 
thing in the world. You know how high he has always 
held his own head, and how much he thinks about the 
characters and position of clergymen. It is not surprising 
that he should dishke the idea of such a marriage " 

'' Grace Crawley would disgrace no family," said the 
lover. 

That's all very well for you to say, and I'll take 
your word that it is so , — ^that is, as far as the young lady 
goes herself. And there's your father almost as much in 
love with her as you are. I don't know what you would 
have ^ " 

** I would be left alone " 

"'But what harm has been done you^ From what 
you yourself have told me, I know that Miss Crawley 
has said the same thing to you that she has said to your 
father. You can't but admire her for the feehng." 

" I admire her for ever5rthing " 

" Very well We don't say anything against that.^^ 

"" And I don't mean to give her up." 

" Very well again. Let us hope that Mr Crawley will 
be acquitted, and then all will be right Your father never 
goes back from his promise. He is always better than his 
word. You'll find that if Mr. Crawley is acqmtted, or if 
he escapes in any way, your father will only be happy of 
an excuse to make much of the young lady. You should 
not be hard on him, Henry Don't you see that it is his 
one great desire to keep you near to him ^ The sight of 
thos^ odious bills nearly broke his heart." 

" Then why did he threaten me ^ " 

" Henry, you are obstinate." 

"lam not obstinate, mother " 

"Yes, you are. You remember nothing, and you 
forget nothing You expect everything to be made 
smooth for you, and will do nothing towards making 
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things smooth for anybody else You ought to promise 
to give up the sale. If the worst came to the worse, 
your father would not let you suffer in pocket for yielding 
to him in so much.’’ 

If the worst comes to the worst, I wish to take nothing 
from my father.” 

You won’t put off the sale, then ^ ” 

The son paused a moment before he answered his 
mother, thinking over all the circumstances of his position. 

I cannot do so as long as I am subject to my father’s 
threat,” he said at last “ What took place between my 
father and Miss Crawley can go for nothing with me. He 
has told me that his allowance to me is to be withdrawn. 
Let him tell me that he has reconsidered the matter ” 

But he has not withdrawn it. The last quarter was 
paid to your account only the other day He does not 
mean to withdraw it ” 

” Let him tell me so ; let him tell me that my power 
of hving at Cosby Lodge does not depend on my marriage 
— that my income will be continued to me whether I 
marry or not, and I’ll arrange matters with the auctioneer 
to-morrow. You can’t suppose that I should prefer to 
hve in France.” 

Henry, you are too hard on your father.” 

I think, mother, he has been too hard upon me ” 

It is you that are to blame now I teU you plainly 
that that is my opinion. If evil comes of it, it will be your 
own fault.” 

If evil come of it, I must bear it.” 

** A son ought to give up something to his father ; — 
espeaaJly to a father so indulgent as yours ” 

But it was of no use. And Mrs. Grantly when she went 
to her bed could only lament in her own mind over what, 
in discussmg the matter afterwards with her sister, she 
called the cross-grainedness of men. ” They are as like 
each other as two peas,” she said, and though each of 
them wished to be generous, neither of them would con- 
descend to be just.” Early on the following morning there 
was, no doubt, much said on the subject between the arch- 
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deacon and his wife before they met their son at break- 
fast , but neither at breakfast nor afterwards was there 
a word said between the father and son that had the 
shghtest reference to the subject in dispute between 
them. The archdeacon made no more speeches in favour 
of land, nor did he revert to the foxes. He was very civil 
to his son , — ^too civil by half, as Mrs. Grantly continued 
to say to herself. And then the major drove himself away 
in his cart, going through Barchester, so that he might 
see his grandfather. When he wished his father good-bye, 
the archdeacon shook hands with him and said something 
about the chance of rain. Had he not better take the 
big umbrella^ The major thanked him courteously, 
and said that he did not think it would rain Then he 
was gone. ‘‘ Upon his own head be it,'* said the arch- 
deacon when his son's step was heard in the passage 
leading to the backyard Then Mrs. Grantly got up 
quietly and followed her son. She found him setthng 
Inmself in his dog-cart, while the servant who was to 
accompany him was stiU at the horse's head. She went 
lip close to him, and, standing by the wheel of the gig, 
whispered a word or two into his ear If you love me, 
Henry, you will postpone the sale Do it for my sake ” 
There came across his face a look of great pain, but he 
answered her not a word 

The archdeacon was walking about the room striking 
one hand open with the other closed, clearly in a tumult of 
anger, when his wife returned to him. I have done all 
I that can," he said — all that I can ; more, indeed, than 
was becoming for me. Upon his own head be it. Upon 
his own head be it ! " 

** What is it that you fear ? ” she asked 
rfear nothing. But if he chooses to sell his things at 
Cosby Lodge he must abide the consequences. They shall 
aot be replaced with my money.” 

What win it matter if he does sell them ? ” 

“ Matter ! Do you think there is a smgle person in 
the county who will not know that his doing so is a sign 
that he has quarrelled with me ? ” 
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But he has not quarrelled with you ’’ 

I can tell you then, that in that case I shall have 
quarrelled with him * I have not been a hard father, 
but there are some things which a man cannot bear. 
Of course you will take his part 

I am takmg no part. I only want to see peace be- 
tween you " 

Peace ^ — yes ; peace indeed. I am to yield in 
everylhmg. I am to be nobody Look here ; — as sure 
as ever an auctioneer's hammer is raised at Cosby Lodge, 
I will alter the settlement of the property Every acre 
shall belong to Charles. There is my word for it " The 
poor woman had nothing more to say , — nothing more 
to say at that moment She thought that at the present 
conjuncture her husband was less in the wrong than her 
son, but she could not tell him so lest she should 
strengthen him in his wrath 

Henry Grantly found his grandfather in bed, with 
Posy seated on the bed beside him My father told 
me that you were not quite well, and I thought that I 
would look in," said the major 

Thank you, my dear it is very good of you. There 
IS not much the matter with me, but I am not quite so 
strong as I was once " And the old man smiled as he 
held his grandson's hand 

And how is cousin Posy ? ” said the major 
Posy IS quite well , — ^isn't she, my darling ^ " said the 
old man 

“Grandpa doesn't go to the cathedral now," said 
Posy ; “ so I come in to talk to him. Don't I, grand- 
pa ^ 

“ And to play cat's-cradle , — only we have not had 
any cat's-cradle this morning, — have we. Posy ? 

“ Mrs. Baxter told me not to play this morning, 
because it's cold for grandpa to sit up m bed," said 
Po^. 

Vfeen the major had been there about twenty mmutes 
he was mepanng to take has leave,“but Mr* Harding, 
bidding Posy to go out of the room, told his grandson 
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that he had a word to say to him. I don’t like to 
interfere, Henry,” he said, but I am afraid that thmgs 
are not quite smooth at Plumstead ” 

There is nothing wrong between me and my mother,” 
said the major 

‘‘ God forbid that there should be , but, my dear boy, 
don’t let there be an57thing wTong between you and 
your father. He is a good man, and the time will come 
when you will be proud of his memory.” 

I am proud of him now ” 

“ Then be gentle with him, — ^and submit yourself. 
I am an old man now, — very fast going away from all 
those I love here But I am happy in leaving my chil- 
dren because they have ever been gentle to me and kind. 
If I am permitted to remember them whither I am going, 
my thoughts of them will all be pleasant. Should it not 
be much to them that they have made my death-bed 
happy ? ” 

The major could not but tell himself that Mr. Harding 
had been a man easy to please, easy to satisfy, and, in 
that respect, very different from his father. But of 
course he said nothing of this. I will do my best,” 
he replied. 

Do, my boy Honour thy father, — that thy days 
may be long in the land ” 

It seemed to the major as he drove away from Bar- 
chester that everybody was agamst him , and yet he was 
sure that he himself was right. He could not give up 
Grace Crawley , and unless he were to do so he could not 
live at Cosby Lodge. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

A LADY PRESENTS HER COMPLIMENTS TO MISS L. D. 

One mornmg, while Lily Dale was sta 5 nng with Mrs. 
Thome in London, there was brought up to her room, as 
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she was dressing for dinner, a letter which the postman 
had just left for her The address was written with a 
femmme hand, and Lily was at once aware that she did 
not know the writing The angles were very acute, and 
the hues were very straight, and the vowels looked to 
be cruel and false, with their sharp pomts and their open 
eyes Lily at once knew that it was the performance of 
a woman who had been taught to write at school, and 
not at home, and she became prejudiced against the 
writer before she opened the letter When she had 
opened the letter and read it, her feelmgs towards the 
wnter were not of a kmdly nature It was as follows — 
A lady presents her compliments to Miss L D and 
earnestly implores Miss L D. to give her an answer to 
the following question — Is Miss L D engaged to marry 
Mr. J E ^ The lady m question pledges herself not to 
interfere with Miss L D in any way, should the answer 
be in the affirmative The lady earnestly requests that 
a reply to this question may be sent to M D , Post- 
office, 455 Edgeware Road In order that L D may 
not doubt that M D has an interest in J E , M D 
encloses the last note she received from him before he 
started for the Continent Then theie was a scrap, 
which Lily well knew to be m the handwntmg of John 
Eames, and the scrap was as follows — Dearest M — 
Punctually at 8 30 Ever and always your unalterable 
J E/' Lily, as she read this, did not comprehend that 
John’s note to M. D had been m itself a joke. 

Lily Dale had heard of anonsnnous letters before, but 
had never received one, or even seen one Now that she 
had one in her hand, it seemed to her that there could 
be nothing more abominable than the writing of such a 
letter. She let it drop from her, as though the reckving, 
and opemng, and readmg it had been a stam to her. 
As it lay on the ground at her feet, she trod upon it. 
Of what sort could a woman be who would write such a 
letter as that ? Answer it ^ Of course she would not 
answer it. It never occurred to her for a moment that it 
could become her to answer it. Had she been at home 
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or With her mother, she would have called her mother to 
her, and Mrs Dale would have taken it from the ground, 
and have read it, and then destroyed it As it was, she 
must pick it up herself She did so, and declared to her- 
self that there should be an end to it It might be^right 
that somebody should see it, and therefore she would 
show it to Emily Dunstable. After that it should be 
destroyed 

Of course the letter could have no effect upon her. 
So she told herself But it did have a very strong effect, 
and probably the exact effect which the writer had 
intended that it should have J E. was, of course, John 
Eames There was no doubt about that What a fool 
the writer must have been to talk of L. D. m the letter, 
when the outside cover was plamly addressed to Miss 
Lilian Dale * But there are some people for whom the 
pretended mystery of mitial letters has a charm, and 
who love the darkness of anon3mious letters. As Lily 
thought of this, she stamped on the letter agam Who 
was the M D to whom she was required to send an 
answer — with whom John Eames corresponded m the 
most affectionate terms ^ She had resolved that she 
would not even ask herself a question about M D , and 
yet she could not divert her mind from the inquiry. 
It was, at any rate, a fact that there must be some 
woman designated by the letters, — some woman who had, 
at any rate, chosen to call herself M D And John 
Eames had called her M There must, at any rate, be 
such a woman This female, be she who she might, had 
thought it worth her while to make this mquiry about 
John Eames, and had manifestly learned something of 
Lily's.own history And the woman had pledged herself 
not to mterfere with John Eames, if L D would only 
condescend to say that she was engaged to him ! As 
Lily thought of the proposition, she trod upon the letter 
for the third time. Then she picked it up, and having 
no place of custody under lock and key ready to her 
hand, she put it m her pocket. 

At night, before she went to bed, she showed the 
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letter to Emily Dunstable “ Is it not surprising that 
any woman could bring herself to write such a letter ? ” 
said Lily 

But Miss Dunstable hardly saw it m the same light. 

If anybody were to wnte me such a letter about Ber- 
nard/’ said she, I should show it to him as a good 
joke ” 

“ That would be very different You and Bernard, of 
course, understand each other ” 

“ And so will you and Mr Eames — ^some day, I 
hope ” 

Never more than we do now, dear The thing that 
annoys me is that such a woman as that should have even 
heard my name at all ” 

As long as people have got ears and tongues, people 
will hear other people’s names ” 

Lily paused a moment, and then spoke again, asking 
another question '' I suppose this woman does know 
him ? She must know him, because he has wntten to 
her ” 

'' She knows something about him, no doubt, and has 
some reason for wishing that you should quarrel with 
him. If I were you, I should take care not co gratify 
her. As for Mr Eames’s note, it is a joke ” 

'' It IS nothing to me/’ said Lily 

I suppose/’ continued Emily, “ that most gentle- 
men become acquainted with some people that they 
would not wish all their friends to know that they knew. 
They go about so much more than we do, and meet 
people of aU sorts ” 

No gentleman should become intimately acquainted 
with a woman who could wnte such a letter as 4:hat,” 
said Lily. And as she spoke she remembered a certain 
episode in John Eames’s early life, which had reached, 
her from a source which she had not doubted, and which 
had given her pam and offended her. She had believed 
that John Eames had m that case behaved cruelly to 
a young woman, and had thought that her offence had 
come simply from that feehng. ‘^But of course it i$ 
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nothing to me/’ she said. “ Mr Eames can choose his 
friends as he likes. I only wish that my name imglit 
not be mentioned to them ” 

It IS not from him that she has heard it ” 

Perhaps not As I said before, of course it does 
not signify , only there is something very disagreeable 
in the whole thing The idea is so hateful ^ Of course 
this woman means me to understand that she considers 
herself to have a claim upon Mr Eames, and that I 
stand in her way ’’ 

‘‘ And why should you not stand in her way ^ ” 

I will stand in nobody’s way Mr Eames has a right 
to give his hand to any one that he pleases I, at any 
rate, can have no cause of offence against him The 
only thing is that I do wish that my name could be left 
alone ” Lily, when she was in her own room again, did 
destroy the letter , but before she did so she read it 
again, and it became so indelibly impressed on her 
memory that she could not forget even the words of it. 
The lady who wrote had pledged herself, under certain 
conditions, “ not to interfere with Miss L D ” “ Inter- 
fere with me ’ ” Lily said to herself , nobody can 
interfere with me , nobody has power to do so ” As 
she turned it over in her mind, her heart became hard 
' against John Eames No woman would have troubled 
herself to write such a letter without some cause for the 
writing That the wnter was vulgar, false, and un- 
fennnine, Lily thought that she could perceive from 
the letter itself , but no doubt the woman knew John 
Eames, had some interest in the question of his mar- 
riage, and was entitled to some answer to her question ; 
— only was not entitled to such answer from Lily Dale. 

For some weeks past now, up to the hour at which 
this anonymous letter had reached her hands, Lily’s 
heart had been growing soft and still softer towards 
John Eames ; and now again it had become hardened 
I think that the appearance of Adolphus Crosbie in 
the Park, that momentary vision of the real man by which 
the divinity of the imaginary Apollo had been da^ed to 
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the grottnd, had done a service to the cause of the other 
lover , of the lover who had never been a god, but who 
of late years had at any rate grown into the full dimen- 
sions of a man. Unfortunately for the latter, he had 
commenced his love-making when he was but hkle more 
than a boy. Lily, as she had thought of the two together, 
m the days of her solitude, after she had been deserted 
by Crosbie, had ever pictured to herself the lover whom 
she had preferred as having something godlike m his 
favour, as bemg far supenor m wit, in manner, in 
acquirement, and m personal advantage , There had 
been good-nature and true hearty love on the side of 
the other man , but circumstances had seemed to show 
that his good-nature was equal to all, and that he was 
able to share even his hearty love among two or three. 
A man of such a character, known by a girl from his 
boyhood as John Eames had been known by Lily Dale, 
was hkely to find more favour as a fnend than as a lover. 
So it had been between John Eames and Lily While 
the untrue memory of what Crosbie was, or ever had 
been, was present to her, she could hardly bring herself 
to accept in her mind the idea of a lover who was less 
noble m his manhood than the false picture which that 
untrue memory was ever painting for her Then had 
come before her eyes the actual man , and though he 
had been seen but for a moment, the false image had 
been broken into shivers Lily had discovered that 
she had been deceived, and that her forgiveness had 
been asked, not by a god, but by an ordinary human 
being. As regarded the ungodlike man himself, this 
could make no difference. Having thought upon the 
matter deeply, she had resolved that she would not 
marry Mr. Crosbie, and had pledged herself to that 
effect to friends who never could have brought them- 
selves to feel affection for him, even had she married 
him. But the shattering of the false image might have 
done John Eames a good turn. Lily knew that she had 
at any rate full permission from all her fnends to throw 
in her lot with his,— if she could persuade herself to do 
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SO, Mother, tmcle, sister, brother-m-Iaw, cousin, — ^and 
now this new cousin's bnde that was to be, — ^together 
with Lady Julia and a whole crowd of Alhngton and 
Guestwick fnends, were in favour of such a mamage. 
There had been nothing against it but the fact that 
the other man had been dearer to her ; and that other 
fact that poor Johnny lacked something, — somethmg 
of earnestness, something of manlmess, something of 
that Phoebus divinity witih which Crosbie had contrived 
to invest his own image. But, as I have said above, 
John had gradually grown, if not into divmity, at least 
into manhness ; and the shattenng of the fdse image 
had done him yeoman's service. Now had come this 
accursed letter, and Lily, despite herself, despite her 
better judgment, could not sweep it away from her mmd 
and make the letter as nothing to her. M D. had 
promised not to interfere with her ! There was no room 
for such mterference, no possibihty that such mter- 
ference should take place. She hoped earnestly, — so she 
told herself,— that her old fnend John Eames might 
have nothing to do with a woman so impudent and 
vulgar as must be this M D. , but except as regarded 
old fnendship, M D and John Eames, apart or together, 
could be as nothing to her Therefore, I say that the 
letter had had the effect which the writer of it had 
desired 

All London was new to Lily Dale, and Mrs. Thorne 
was very anxious to show her everything that could be 
seen She was to return to Alhngton before the flowers 
of May would have come, and the crown and the glare 
and the fashion and the art of the Academy's great 
exhibition must therefore remain unknown to her; 
but she was taken to see many pictures, and ^ong 
others she was taken to see the pictures belonging to 
a certain nobleman who, with that munificence whi<± 
IS so amply enjoyed and so httle recognized in England, 
keeps open house for the world to see the treasures 
which the wealth of his family has collected. ^ The 
necessary order was procured, and on a certain brilliant 
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April afternoon Mrs. Thome and her party found them- 
selves m this nobleman's drawing-room Lily was with 
her, of course, and Emily Dunstable was there, and 
Bernard Dale, and Mrs. Thorne's dear friend Mrs 
Harold Smith, and Mrs. Thorne's constant and useful 
attendant, Siph Dunn. They had nearly completed 
their dehghtful but wearying task of gazing at pictures, 
and Mts Harold Smith had declared that she would 
not look at another painting till the exhibition was open , 
three of the ladies were seated in the drawing-room, and 
Siph Dunn was standing before them, lecturing about 
art as though he had been brought up on the ancient 
masters; femly and Bernard were lingering behind, 
and the others were simply delaying their departure 
till the truant lovers should have caught them At this 
moment two gentlemen entered the room from the 
gallery, and the two gentlemen were Fowler Pratt and 
Adolphus Crosbie 

All the party except Mrs Thome knew Crosbie per- 
sonally, and all of them except Mrs Harold Smith knew 
something of the story of what had occurred between 
Crosbie and Lily. Siph Dunn had learned it all since 
the meeting in the Park, having nearly learned it all 
from what he had seen there with his eyes But Mrs 
Thome, who knew Lily's story, did not know Crosbie's 
appearance But there was his friend Fowler Pratt, 
who, as will be remembered, had dined with her but the 
other day ; and she, with that outspoken and somewhat 
loud impidse which was natural to her, addressed him 
at once across the room, calling him by name. Had she 
not done so, the two men might probably have escaped 
through the room, in which case they would haye met 
Bernard Dale and Emily Dunstable in the doorway 
Fowler Pratt would have endeavoured so to escape, and 
to carry Crosbie with him, as he was qtute ahve to the 
expedience of saving Lily from such a meeting But, 
as things turned out, escape from Mrs Thorne was 
impossible 

There's Fowler Pratt,” she had said when they first 
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entered, quite loud enough for Fowler Pratt to hear 
hen Mr Pratt, come here. How d^ye do ? You 
dined with me last Tuesday, and youVe never been to 
call 

I never recognize that obhgation tiU after the middle 
of May,'' said Mr Pratt, shaking hands with Mrs. Thorne 
and Mrs. Smith, and bowing to Miss Dale 
" I don't see the justice of that at all," said Mrs. 
Thorne ‘‘ It seems to me that a good dinner is as much 
entitled to a morsel of pasteboard in April as at any 
other time You won't have another till you have 
called, — ^unless you're specially wanted " 

Crosbie would have gone on, but that m his attempt 
to do so he passed close by the chair on which Mrs 
Harold Smith was sitting, and that he was accosted by 
her Mr Crosbie," she said, I haven't seen you for 
an age Has it come to pass that you have buned your- 
self entirely ^ " He did not know how to extncate 
himself so as to move on at once He paused, and 
hesitated, and then stopped, and made an attempt to 
talk to Mrs Smith as though he were at his ease The 
attempt was anything but successful , but having once 
stopped, he did not know how to put himself in motion 
again, so that he imght escape. At this moment Bernard 
Dale and Emily Dunstable came up and joined the 
group , but neither of them had discovered who Crosbie 
was tiU they were close upon him 
Lily was seated between Mrs Thome and Mrs. Smith, 
and Siph Dunn had been standing immediately opposite 
to them. Fowler Pratt, who had been drawn into the 
circle against his will, was now standing close to Dunn, 
almost between him and Lily, — ^and Crosbie was standing 
within two yards of Lily, on the other side of Dunn. 
Emily and Bernard had gone behind Pratt and Crosbie 
to Mrs Thorne's side before they had recognized the two 
men , — ^and in this way Lily was completely surrounded, 
Mrs. Thome, who, m spite of her eager, impetuous waj^, 
was as thoughtful of others as any woman could be, as 
soon a$ she heard Crosbie's name understood it all, and 
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knew that it would be well that she should withdraw 
Lily from her phght. Crosbie, m his attempt to talk to 
Mts. Smith, had smiled and simpered, — ^and had then felt 
that to smile and simper before Lily Dale, with a pre- 
tended mdifierence to her presence, was false on his 
part, and would seem to be mean He would have 
avoided laly for both their sakes, had it been possible ; 
but it was no longer possible, and he could not keep 
his eyes from her face. Hardly knowmg what he did, he 
bowed to her, hfted his hat, and uttered some word of 
greetmg. 

Lily, from the moment that she had perceived his 
presence, had looked straight before her, with some- 
thing almost of fierceness in her eyes Both Pratt and 
Siph Dunn had observed her narrowly. It had seemed 
as though Crosbie had been altogether outside the ken 
of her eyes, or the notice of her ears, and yet she had 
seen every motion of his body, and had heard eveiy word 
which had fallen from his hps. Now, when he saluted 
her, she turned her face full upon him, and bowed to 
him Then she rose from her seat, and made her way, 
between Siph Dunn and Pratt, out of the circle The 
blood had mounted to her face and suffused it all, and 
her whole manner was such that it could escape the 
observation of none who stood there. Even Mrs. 
Harold Smith had seen it, and had read the story As 
soon as she was on her feet, Bernard had dropped Emily’s 
hand, and offered his arm to his cousin “ Lily,” he 
had said out loud, “ you had better let me take you 
away. It is a misfortune that you have been subjected 
to the insult of such a greeting ” Bernard and Crosbie 
had been early friends, and Bernard had beqh the 
unfortiinate means of bringing Crosbie and Lily together. 
Up to this day, Bernard had never had his revenge for 
the ill-treatment which his cousin had received. Some 
morsel of that revenge came to him now. Lily almost 
hated her cousin for what he said; but she took lus 
arm, and walked with him from the room It must be 
acknowledged in excuse for Bernard Dale, and as an 
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apology for the apparent indiscretion of his words, that 
all the circumstances of the meeting had become apparent 
to every one there The misfortune of the encounter 
had become too plain to admit of its being hidden imder 
any of the ordinary veils of society Crosbie's salutation 
had been made before the eyes of them all, and in the 
midst of absolute silence, and Lily had risen with so 
queen-hke a demeanour, and had moved with so stately 
a step, that it was impossible that any one concerned 
should pretend to ignore the facts of the scene that had 
occurred Crosbie was still standing close to Mrs- 
Harold Smith, Mrs Thome had risen from her seat, 
and the words which Bernard Dale had uttered were 
still sounding in the ears of them all Shall I see 
after the carriage ^ said Siph Dunn. Do,” said Mrs. 
Thome; '"or, stay a moment, the carriage will of 
course be there, and we will go together. Good-mommg, 
Mr. Pratt I expect that, at any rate, you will send me 
your card by post '' Then they all passed on, and 
Crosbie and Fowler Pratt were left among the pictures 
I think you will agree with me now that you had 
better give her up,” said Fowler Pratt. 

" I will never give her up,'" said Crosbie, " till I shall 
hear that she has married some one else.” 

" You may take my word for it, that she will never 
marry you after what has just now occurred.” 

" Very likely not ; but still the attempt, even the idea 
of the attempt, will be a comfort to me. I shall be en- 
deavounng to do that which I ought to have done ” 

" What you have got to think of, I should suppose, is 
her comfort, — ^not your own.” 

Crosbie stood for a while silent, lookmg at a portrait 
which was hung just within the doorway of a smaller 
room into which they had passed, as though bis attention 
were entirely riveted by the picture. But he was thinkmg 
of the picture not at all, and did not even know what kind 
of pamtmg was on the canvas before him. 

" Pratt,” he said at last, " you are always hard 
to me.” 
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I Will say nothing more to you on the subject, if you 
wish me to be silent/* 

I do wish you to be silent about that ” 

" That shall be enough,** said Pratt, 

You do not quite understand me You do not know 
how thoroughly 1 have repented of the evil that I have 
done, or how far I would go to make retribution, if retri- 
bution were possible * ** 

Fowler Pratt, havmg been told to hold his tongue as 
regarded that subject, made no reply to this, and began 
to talk about the pictures. 

Lily, leanmg on her cousin's arm, was out m the court- 
yard m front of the house before Mrs. Thome or Sxph 
Dunn. It was but for a mmute, but still there was a 
minute m which Bernard felt that he ought to say a 
word to her. 

'' I hope you are not angry with me, Lily, for havmg 
spoken ** 

" I wish, of course, that you had not spoken ; but I 
am not angry I have no right to be angry. I made the 
misfortune for myself Do not say anything more about 
it, dear Bernard , — that is all/* 

They had walked to the picture-gallery, but, by 
agreement, two carnages had come to take them away, — 
Mrs Thome's and Mrs. Harold Smith's Mrs. Thome 
easily managed to send Emily Dunstable and Bernard 
away with her friend, and to tell Siph Dunn that 
he must manage for himself In this way it was con- 
trived that no one but Mrs Thorne should be with Lily 
Dale 

‘‘ My dear," said Mrs Thorne, it seemed to me that 
you were a little put out, and so I thought it best fo send 
them all away/* 

“ It was very kmd " 

“ He ought to have passed on and not to have stood 
an instant when he saw you," said Mrs. Thome, with 
mdignation. There are moments when it is a man's 
duty simply to vanish, to melt into the air, or to sink 
into the ground, — an which he is bound to overcome the 
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difficulties of such sudden self-removal, or must ever 
after be accounted poor and mean 

I did not want him to vamsh , — ^if only he had not 
spoken to me.” 

He should have vanished. A man is sometimes 
bound in honour to dO so, even when he himself has done 
nothing wrong, — when the sin has been all with the 
woman. Her femminity has still a right to expect that 
so much shall be done in its behalf. But when the sm has 
been all his own, as it was m this case, — and such damning 
sm too, ” 

Pray do not go on, Mrs Thome.” 

He ought to go out and hang himself simply for hav- 
ing allowed himself to be seen. I thought Bernard 
behaved very well, and I shall tell him so ” 

I wish you could manage to forget it all, and say no 
word more about it.” 

I won’t trouble you with it, my dear ; I will promise 
you that But, Lily, I can hardly understand you. This 
man who must have been and must ever be a brute ” 

** Mrs. Thome, you promised me this instant that you 
would not talk of him ” 

'' After this I will not , but you must let me have my 
way now for one moment. I have so often longed to 
speak to you, but have not done so from fear of offending 
you Now the matter has come up by chance, and it 
was impossible that what has occurred should pass by 
without a word. I cannot conceive why the memory of 
that bad man should be allowed to destroy your whole 
life.” 

My life IS not destroyed. My life is an5rthing but 
destroyed. It is a very happy life.” 

‘‘ Bull, my dear, if all that! hear is true, there is a most 
estimable young man, whom everybody likes, and par- 
ticularly all your own family, and whom you like very 
much yourself ; and you wiU have nothmg to say to 
him, though his constancy is hke the constancy of an 
old Paladm, — and all because of this wretch who just 
now came in youi way ” 

VOL. II ® 
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Mrs. Thome, it is impossible to explam it all ” 

'' I do not want you to explam it all Of course I 
would not ask any young woman to marry a man whom 
she did not love. Such mamages are abominable to me. 
But I think that a young woman ought to get married 
if the thing fairly comes m her way, and if her friends 
approve, and if she is fond of the man who is fond of her. 
It may be that some memory of what has gone before is 
allowed to stand in your way, and that it should not be 
so allowed. It sometimes happens that a morbid senti- 
ment will destroy a life. Excuse me, then, Lily, if I say 
too much to you in my hope that you may not suffer 
after this fashion.'’ 

'' I know how kind you are, Mrs. Thome.” 

'' Here we are at home, and perhaps you would hke 
to go in. I have some calls which I must make.” Then 
the conversation was ended, and Lily was alone. 

As if she had not thought of it all before ! As if there 
was an5^hing new in this counsel which Mrs. Thome had 
given her ^ She had received the same advice from her 
mother, from her sister, from her uncle, and from Lady 
Julia, till she was sick of it How had it come to pass 
that matters which with others are so private, shoudd 
with her have become the public property of so large a 
circle ? Any other girl woidd receive advice on such a 
subject from her mother alone, and there the secret would 
rest. But her secret had been published, as it were, by 
the town-crier m the High Street ! Everybody knew 
that she had been jilted by Adolphus Crosbie, and that 
it was intended that she should be consoled by John 
Eames. And people seemed to think that they had a 
right to rebuke her if she expressed an unwillmgness to 
carry out this mtention winch the public had so loudly 
arranged for her. 

Morbid sentiment I Why should she be accused of 
morbid sentiment because she was unable to transfer 
her affections to the man who had been fixed on as her 
future husband by the large circle of acquaintance who 
had mterested themselves m her affairs ? There was noth- 
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ing morbid in either her desires or her regrets. So she 
assured herself, with something very like anger at the 
accusation made against her. She had been contented, 
and was contented, to live at home as her mother lived, 
asking for no excitement beyond that given by the daily 
routme of her duties*. There could be nothing morbid 
in that. She would go back to Alhngton as soon as 
might be, and have done with this London hfe, which 
only made her wretched This seemg of Crosbie had been 
terrible to her. She did not teU heiself that his image 
had been shattered Her idea was that aU her misery 
had come from the untowardness of the meeting. But 
there was the fact that she had seen the man and heard 
his voice, and that the seemg him and hearing him had 
made her miserable. She certamly desired that it might 
never be her lot either to see him or to hear him again 

And as for John Eames, — ^in those bitter moments of 
her reflection she almost wished the same m regard 
to him. If he would only cease to be her lover, he might 
be very well , but he was not very well to her as long as 
his pretensions were dinned into her ear by everybody who 
3mew her. And then she told herself that John would 
have had a better chance if he had been content to plead 
for himself In this, I thmk, she was hard upon her lover. 
He had pleaded for himsdf as wdl as he knew how, and 
as often as the occasion had been given to him It had 
hardly been his fault that his case had been taken in hand 
by other advocates He had given no commission to 
Mrs. Thome to plead for him. 

Poor Johnny. He had stood m much better favour 
before the lady had presented her compliments to Miss 
L. D. It was that odious letter, and the thought which 
it had* forced upon Lily’s mind, which were now most 
immical to his interests Whether Lily loved him or 
not, she did not love him well enough not to be jealous 
of him. Had any such letter reached her respecting 
Crosbie in the happy days of her young love, she would 
simply have laughed at it. It would have been nothing to 
her. But now she was sore and unhappy, and any tnfle 
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was powerful enough to imtate her ‘‘ Is Miss L T> 
engaged to marry Mr. J E ? " “ No/' said Lily, out 
loud Lily Dale is not engaged to marry John Eames, 
and never will be so engaged " She was almost tempted 
to sit down and write the required answer to Miss M. D. 
Though the letter had been destroyed, she well remem- 
bered the number of the post-office in the Edgeware 
Road Poor John Eames * 

That evening she told Emily Dunstable that she thought 
she would like to return to Alhngton before the day that 
had been appointed for her But why/' said Emily, 
“ should you be worse than your word ^ " 

I dare say it will seem silly, but the fact is I am 
homesick. Fm not accustomed to be away from mamma 
for so long 

‘‘ I hope it IS not what occurred to-day at the picture- 
gallery ” 

I won’t deny that it is that in part " 

That was a stiange accident, you know, that might 
never occur again 

"" It has occurred twice already, Emily " 

I don't call the affair m the Park anything Any- 
body may see anybody else in the Park, of course. He 
was not brought so near you that he could annoy you 
there. You ought certainly to wait till Mr Eames has 
come back from Italy ” 

Then Lily declared that she must and would go back 
to Alhngton on the next Monday, and she actually did 
wnte a letter to her mother that night to say that such 
was her intention But on the morrow her heart was less 
sore, and the letter was not sent 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE END OF JAEL AND SISERA 

There was to be one more sitting for the picture, as the 
reader wiU remember, and the day for that sitting had 
arnved. Conway Dalrymple had in the meantime called 
at Mrs Van Siever’s house, hopmg that he might be able 
to see Clara, and make his offer to her there But he 
had failed in his attempt to reach her He had found it 
impossible to say all that he had to say m the painting- 
room, dunng the very short mtervals which Mrs Brough- 
ton left to him. A man should be allowed to be alone 
more than fifteen minutes with a young lady on the 
occasion in which he offers to her his hand and his heart ; 
but hitherto he had never had more than fifteen 
minutes at his command ; and then there had been the 
turban ! He had also in the meantime called on Mrs 
Broughton, with the intention of explaining to her that 
if she really intended to favour his views in respect to 
Miss Van Siever, she ought to give him a httle more 
liberty for expressing himself On this occasion he had 
sehn his fnend, but had not been able to go as minutely 
as he had wished into the matter that was so important 
to himself Mrs. Broughton had found it necessary dunng 
this meeting to talk almost exclusively about herself and 
her own affairs Conway,” she had said, directly she 
saw him, I am so glad you have come I think I 
should have gone mad if I had not seen some one who 
cares for me ” This was early in the morning, not much 
after eleven, and Mrs Broughton, heanng first his knock 
at the door, and then his voice, had met him m the hall, 
and taken him into the dinmg-room 
Is an3d:hing the matter ^ ” he asked 
O Conway ! ” 

” What IS it ^ Has anything gone wrong with 
Dobbs?” 


J 
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Eveiything has gone wrong with him. He is ruined 
'' Heaven and earth * What do you mean ^ 

Simply what I say But you must not speak a 
word of it I do not know it from himself 
How do you know it ^ "" 

Wait a moment Sit down t&ere, will you ^ — ^and 
I will sit by you. No, Conway, do not take my hand. 
It IS not nght. There, — ^so Yesterday, Mrs Van 
Siever was here I need not tell you all that she said to 
me, even if I could She was very harsh and cruel, say- 
ing all manner of things about Dobbs How can I help 
It if he dnnks ^ I have not encouraged him And as 
for expensive living, I have been as ignorant as a child. 
I have never asked for anything When we were marned 
somebody told me how much we should have to spend. 
It was either two thousand, or three thousand, or four 
thousand, or something hke that You know, Conway, 
how Ignorant I am about money , — ^that I am hke a child. 
Is it not true ^ She waited for an answer, and Dal- 
rymple was obhged to acknowledge that it was true. 
And yet he had known the times in which his dear 
fnend had been very sharp m her memory with reference 
to a few pounds “ And now she says that Dobbs owes 
her money which he cannot pay her, and that every- 
thing must be sold She says that Musselboro must 
have the business, and that Dobbs must shift for him- 
self elsewhere " 

“ Do you beheve that she has the power to decide that 
things shall go this way or that, — as she pleases ? '' 

** How am I to know ^ She says so, and she says it 
is because he dnnks He does drink That at least is 
true ; but how can I help it ^ O Conway, wi^at am 
I to do ? Dobbs dad not come home at aU last night, 
but sent for his things, — ^saying that he must stay in 
the City What am I to do if they come and take the 
house, and sell the furniture, and turn me out into the 
street ^ Then the poor creature began to cry in earnest, 
and Dalrymple had to console her as best he might. 

How I wish I had known you first ! ” she said. To this 
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Dalr3nnple was able to make no direct answer He 
was wise enough to know that a direct answer might 
possibly lead him into temble trouble He was by no 
means anxious to find himself protecting '' Mrs* 
Dobbs Broughton from the rum which her husband had 
brought upon her. 

Before he left her she had told him a long story, partly 
of matters of which he had known something before, 
and partly made up of that which she had heard from the 
old woman It was settled, Mrs Broughton said, that 
Mr. Musselboro was to marry Clara Van Siever, But 
it appeared, as far as Dalrymple could learn, that this 
was a settlement made simply between Mrs Van Siever 
and Musselboro Clara, as he thought, was not a girl 
likely to fall into such a settlement without havmg an 
opinion of her own Musselboro was to have the business, 
and Dobbs Broughton was to be sold up,^’ and then 
look for employment m the city. From her husband 
the wife had not heard a word on this matter, and the 
above story was simply what had been told to Mrs 
Broughton by Mrs. Van Siever. "" For myself it seems 
that there can be but one fate,*' said Mrs Broughton. 
Dahymple, m his tenderest voice, asked what that one 
fate must be. Never mind,’’ said Mrs Broughton, 

There are some things which one cannot tell even to 
such a friend as you ” He was sitting near her and had 
all but got his arm behind her waist He was, however, 
able to be prudent “ Mana,” he said, getting up on 
his feet, '' if it should really come about that you should 
want anything, you will send to me You wtll promise 
me that, at any rate ? She rubbed a tear from her eye 
and said that she did not know. There are moments 
in which a man must speak plainly,” said Conway 
Dalrymple, — ''in which it would be unmanly not to 
do so, however prosaic it may seem I need hardly tell 
you that my purse shall be yours if you want it/’ But 
just at that moment she did not want his purse, nor must 
it be supposed that she wanted to run away with him and 
to leave her husband to fight the battle mone with Mrs. 
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Van Siever. The truth was that she did not know what 
she wanted, over and beyond an assurance from Conway 
Dalrymple that she was the most ill-used, the most 
interesting, and the most beautiful woman ever heard of, 
either in history or romance Ha^ he proposed to her 
to pack up a bundle and go off with him in a cab to the 
London, Chatham and Dover railway station, en route for 
Boulogne, I do not for a moment think that she would have 
packed up her bundle She would have received intense 
gratification from the offer, — so much so that she would 
have been almost consoled for her husband's ruin , but 
she^ would have scolded her lover, and would have ex- 
plained to him the great iniqmty of which he was guilty. 

It was clear to him that at this present time he could 
not make any special terms wnth her as to Clara Van 
Siever At such a moment as this he could hardly ask 
her to keep out of the way, in order that he might have his 
opportunity But when he suggested that probably 
it might be better, in the present emergency, to give up 
the idea of any further sitting m her room, and proposed 
to send for his canvas, colour-box, and easel, she told 
him that, as far as she was concerned, he was welcome 
to have that one other sitting for w!^ch they had all 
bargained. “ You had better come to-morrow, as we 
had agreed,'' she said ; and unless I shall have been 
turned out into the street by the creditors, you may 
have the room as you did before And you must re- 
member, Conway, that though Mrs Van says that Mus- 
selboro is to have Clara, it doesn't follow that Clara 
should give way " When we consider eversdihing we 
must acknowledge that this was, at any rate, good- 
natured. Then there was a tender parting, with many 
tears, and Conway Dalrymple escaped from the house. 

He did not for a moment doubt the truth of the story 
which Mrs Broughton had told, as far, at least, as it 
referred to the ruin of Dobbs Broughton. He had heard 
something of this before, and for some weeks had ex- 
pected that a crash was coming. Broughton's rise had 
been very sudden, and Dahymple had never regarded 
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his fnend as firmly placed in the commercial world 
Dobbs was one of those men who seem hoxji to surprise 
the world by a spurt of prospenty, and might, perhaps, 
have had a second spurt, or even a third, could he have 
kept himself from drinking in the mormng But Dal- 
rymple, though he was hardly astomshed by the story, 
as it regarded Broughton, was put out by that part of it 
which had refeience to Musselboro He had known that 
Musselboro had been introduced to Broughton by Mrs 
Van Siever, but nevertheless, he had regarded the man 
as being no more than Broughton's clerk And now he 
was told that Musselboro was to marry Clara Van Siever, 
and have all Mrs Van Siever's money He resolved, 
at last, that he would run his risk about the money, and 
take Clara either with or without it, if she would have 
him And as for that difficulty in asking her, if Mrs. 
Broughton would give him no opportunity of putting 
the question behind her back, he would put it before her 
face He had not much leisure for consideration on these 
points, as the next day was the day for the last sitting. 

On the following morning he found Miss Van Siever 
already seated in RIrs Broughton's room when he reached 
it And at the moment 5&s Broughton was not there 
As he took Clara's hand, he could not prevent himself 
from askmg her whether she had heard anything^ 
Heard what ? " said Clara '' Then you have not,” 
said he. ‘‘ Never mind now, as Mrs Broughton is here ” 
Then Mrs Broughton had entered the room She seemed 
to be quite cheerful, but Dalrymple perfectly understood, 
from a special glance which she gave to him, that he was 
to perceive that her cheerfulness was assumed for Clara's 
benefit, Mrs. Broughton was showing how great a 
heroine she could be on behalf of her friends.. Now, 
my dear,” she said, do remember that this is the last 
day It may be all very well, Conway, and, of course, 
you know best , but as far as I can see, you have not made 
half as much progress as you ought to have done” 
We shall do excellently well,” said Dalrymple. So 
much the better,” said Mjs. Broughton ; "" and now. 
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Clara, I'll place you " And so Clara was placed on her 
knees, with the turban-on her head. 

Dahrsmple began his work assiduously, knowing 
that Mrs. Broughton would not leave the room for some 
mmutes It was certain that ! sh^ would remain for a 
quarter of an hour, and it imght be as well that he should 
reall}^ use that time on his picture The peculiar posi- 
tion in which he was placed probably made his work 
difficult to him. There was something perplexing in the 
necessity which bound him to look upon the young lady 
before him both as Jael and as the future Mrs Conway 
Dakymple, knowing as he did that she was at present 
simply Clara Van Siever A double personification was 
not difficult to him He had encountered it with every 
model that had sat to him, and with every young lady 
he had attempted to win, — ^if he had ever made such an 
attempt with one before But the triple character, joined 
to the necessity of the double work, was distressing to 
him The hand a little farther back, if you don't mind,'* 
he said, and the wnst more turned towards me. That 
is just it Lean a little more over him There — that 
will do exactly " If Mrs Broughton did not go very 
quickly, he must begin to address his model on a totally 
different subject, even while she was m the act of playing 
Sisera 

Have you made up your mind who is to be Sisera ^ " 
asked Mrs. Broughton, 

I think I shffi put m my own face," said Dalrymple ; 
"" if Miss Van Siever does not object " 

Not m the least," said Clara, speaking without 
moving her face — ^almost without moving her lips 

That will be excellent," said Mrs Broughton, She 
was stdl quite cheerful, and really laughed as she spoke. 
'‘Shall you like the idea, Clara, of striking the nail 
nght through his head ? " 

" Oh yes, as well his head as another’s I shall seem 
to be having my revenge for all the trouble he has given 
me." 

There was a shght pause, and then Dalrymple spoke: 
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" You have had that already, m stnking me nght through 
the heart/' 

'' What a very pretty speech ! Was it not, my dear,'' 
said Mrs Broughton And then Mrs Broughton laughed. 
There was something shghtly hystencal in her laugh which 
grated on Dalrymplfe's ears, — ^something which seemed 
to tell him that at the present moment his dear friend 
was not going to assist him honestly in his effort. 

Only that I should put him out, I would get up and 
make a curtsey," said Clara No young lady could ever 
talk of making a curtsey for such a speech if she supposed 
it to have been made in earnestness And Clara, no doubt, 
understood that a man might make a hundred such 
speeches in the presence of a thud person without any 
danger that they would be taken as meaning anything 
All this DaJrymple knew, and began to think that he 
had better put down his palette and brush, and do the 
work which he had before him in the most prosaic 
language that he could use He could, at any rate, 
succeed in making Clara acknowledge his intention in this 
way. He waited still for a minute or two, and it seemed to 
him that Mrs Broughton had no intention of pihng her 
fagots on the present occasion It might be that the 
remembrance of her husband's rum prevented her from 
sacnficmg herself in the other direction also 

I am not very good at pretty speeches, but I am 
good at teUing the truth," said Dahrymple 

Ha, ha, ha ! ” laughed Mrs Broughton, stiU with a 
touch of hysterical action in her throat Upon my 
word, Conway, you know how to praise yourself " 

He dispraises himself most unnecessarily in denying 
the prettiness of his language," said Clara As she spoke 
she hardly moved her hps, and Dalrymple went on paint- 
ing from the model It was clear that Miss Van Siever 
understood that the pamting, and not the pretty speeches, 
was the important business on hand 
Mrs, Broughton had now tucked her feet up on the 
sofa, and was gazing at the artist as he stood at his work, 
Dalrymple, remembenng how he had offered her his 
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purse,— an offer which, m the existing crisis of her affairs^ 
might mean a great deal, — fdt that she was lU-natured. 
Had she intended to do him a good turn, she would have 
gone now ; but there she lay, with her feet tucked up, 
clearly purposmg to be present through the whole of that 
mommg's sitting His anger against her added some- 
thing to his spint, and made him determine that he would 
carry out his purpose Suddenly, therefore, he prepared 
himself for action 

He was in the habit of working with a Turkish cap on 
his head, and with a short apron tied round him There 
was something picturesque about the cap, which might 
not have been incongruous with love-makmg It is easy 
to suppose that Juan wore a Turkish cap when he sat 
with Haidee in Lambro's island But we may be quite 
sure that he did not wear an apron Now Dalrymple 
had thought of aU this, and had made up his mind to 
work to-day without his apron ; but when arranging 
his easel and his brushes, he had put it on from force 
of habit, and was now disgusted with himself as he 
remembered it He put down his brush, divested his 
thumb of his palette, then took off his cap and after that 
untied the apron. 

Conway, what are you going to do ? said Mrs. 
Broughton 

“ I am going to ask Clara Van Siever to be my wife/^ 
said Dalrymple At that moment the door was opened 
and Mrs Van Siever entered the room 

Clara had not nsen from her Imeehng posture when 
Dalrymple began to put off his trappmgs She had not 
seen what he was doing as plainly as Mrs Broughton 
had done, having her attention naturally drawn towards 
her Sisera , and, besides this, she understood that she was 
to remain as she was placed till orders to move were given 
to her Dalrymple would occasionally step aside from 
his easel to look at her in some altered hght, and on such 
occasions she would simply hold her hammer somewhat 
more tightly than before When, therefore, Mrs. Van 
Siever entered the room Clara was still slaying Sisera, 
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in spite of the artist's speech The speech, indeed, and 
her mother both seemed to come to her at the same time. 
The old woman stood for a moment holdmg the open door 
m her hand. You fool ! " she said, what are you 
doing there, dressed up in that way like a guy ^ " Then 
Clara got up from h^ feet and stood before her mother 
in Jael's dress and Jael's turban Dahymple thought 
that the dress and turban did not become her ba(My 
Mrs. Van Siever apparently thought otherwise ‘‘ Will 
you have the goodness to tdl me, miss, why you are 
dressed up after that Mad Bess of Bedlam fastuon ^ " 

The reader will no doubt bear in mind that Clara 
had other words of which to thmk besides those which 
were addressed to her by her mother Dalrymple had 
asked her to be his wife in the plainest possible language, 
and she thought that the very plainness of the language 
became him well. The very taking off of his apron, 
almost as he said the words, though to himself the action 
had been so distressmg as almost to overcome his purpose, 
had in it something to her of direct simple determination 
which pleased her. When he had spoken of havmg had 
a nail driven by her nght through his heart, she had not 
been m the least gratified ; but the taking off of the apron, 
and the putting down of the palette, and the downnght way 
in which he had called her Clara Van Siever, — ^attempting 
to be neither sentimental with Clara, nor polite with Miss 
Van Siever, — did please her. She had often said to 
herself that she would never give a plain answer to a 
man who did not ask her a plain question, — ^to a man 
who, in asking this question, did not say plainly to her, 
Clara Van Siever, will you become Mrs, Jones ? *or 
Mrs. South, or Mrs. Tomkins, as the case might be. Now 
Conway Dalrymple had asked her to become Mrs. Dal- 
r5miple very much after this fashion In spite of the ap- 
pantion of her mother, all this had passed through her 
mind Not the less, however, was she obhged to answer 
her mother, before she could give any reply to the other 
questioner. In the meantime Mrs. Dobbs Broughton 
had untucked her feet. 
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‘‘ Mamma/" said Clara, “ who ever expected to see you 
here? "" 

I dare say nobody did/" said Mrs, Van Siever , ** but 
here I am, nevertheless "" 

'' Madam/" said Mrs Dobbs Broughton, you might 
at any rate have gone through the ceremony of having 
yourself announced by the servant ” 

'' Madam,"' said the old woman, attempting to mimic 
the tone of the other, I thought that on such a very par- 
ticular occasion as this I might be allowed to announce 
myself You tomfool, you, why don’t you take that turban 
ofi ? Then Clara, with slow and graceful motion, un- 
wound the turban If Dalrymple really meant what he 
had said, and would stick to it, she need not mind being 
called a tomfool by her mother 

Conway, I am afraid that our last sitting is dis- 
turbed,’" said Mrs Broughton, with her little laugh 
Conway’s last sitting certainly is disturbed,” said Mrs 
Van Siever, and then she mimicked the laugh And 
you’ll all be disturbed, — I can tell you that "^at an ass 
you must be to go on with this kmd of thing, after what I 
said to you yesterday ^ Do you Imow that he got beastly 
drunk in the city last night, and that he is drunk now 
while you are going on with your tomfoolenes ? ” Upon 
hearing this, Mrs Dobbs Broughton fainted into Dal- 
rymple’s arms 

mtherto the artist had not said a word and had 
hardly known what part it would best become him now 
to play. If he intended to marry Clara,— and he certainly 
did intend to marry her if she would have him,— it might 
be as well not to quarrel with Mrs. Van Siever. At any 
rate there was nothing m Mrs Van Siever’s int;rusion, 
disagreeable as it was, which need make him take up his 
sword to do battle with her But now, as he held Mrs. 
Broughton in his arms, and as the horrid words which 
the old woman had spoken rung in his ears, he could not 
refrain himself from uttermg reproach. "You ought 
not to have told her in this way, before other people, even 
if it be true,” said Conway. 
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Leave me to be my own judge of what I ought to do, 
f you please, sir. If she had any feeling at all, what I 
:old her yesterday would have kept her from all this. 
But some people have no feehng, and will go on being 
:omfools though the house is on fire/' As these words 
vere spoken, Mrs Broughton fainted more persistently 
;han ever, — ^so that Dalrymple was convinced that 
whether she felt or not, at any rate she heard He had 
low dragged her across the room, and laid her upon the 
sofa, and Clara had come to her assistance I dare say 
■/on think me very hard because I speak plainly, but 
there are things much harder than plain speaking How 
nuch do you expect to be paid, sir, for this picture of 
ny girl ? " 

'' I do not expect to be paid for it at all," said Dal- 
rymple 

" And who is it to belong to ^ " 

It belongs to me at present." 

Then, sir, it mustn't belong to you any longer. It 
von't do for you to have a picture of my girl to hang up 
in your painting-room for all your friends to come and 
make their jokes about, nor yet to make a show of it in any 
Df your exhibitions My daughter has been a fool, and 
[ can't help it If you'U tell me what's the cost. I'll pay 
yon , then I'll have the picture home, and I'U treat it 
as it deserves,” 

Dalrymple thought for a moment about his picture 
and about Mrs Van Siever. What had he better do ^ 
He wanted to behave well, and he felt that the old woman 
had something of justice on her side Madam," he 
said, I will not seU this picture , but it shall be de- 
stroyed, if you wish it " 

“ I certainly do wish it, but I won't trust to you. If 
it's not sent to my house at once you'll hear from me 
through my lawyers " 

Then Dalrymple dehberately opened his penknife and 
slit the canvas across, through the middle of the picture 
each way. Clara, as she saw him do it, felt that in truth 
she loved him, '‘There, Mrs. Van Siever," he said; 
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‘'now you can tajce the bits home with you in your 
basket if you wish it/’ At this moment, as the rent 
canvas fell and fluttered upon the stretcher, there came 
a loud voice of lamentation from the sofa, a groan of 
despair, and a shriek of wrath “ Very fine indeed,” said 
Mis Van Siever “ When ladle's faint they always 
ought to have their eyes about them I see that Mrs 
Broughton understands that ” 

“Take her away, Conway — ^for God’s sake take her 
away,” said Mrs Broughton 

I shall take myself away very shortly,” said Mrs 
Van Siever, “ so you needn’t trouble Mr Conway about 
that Not but what I thought the gentleman’s name 
was Mr something else.” 

“ My name is Conway Dalrymple,” said the artist 

“ Then I suppose you must be her brother, or her 
cousin, or something of that sort ? ” said Mrs Van Siever. 

“ Take her away,” screamed Mrs Dobbs Broughton 

“Wait a moment, madam As you’ve chopped up 
your handiwork there, Mr Conway Dalrymple, and as I 
suppose my daughter has been more to blame than any- 
body else ” 

“ She has not been to blame at all,” said Dalr3niiple 

“ That’s my affair and not yours,” said Mrs Van Siever, 
very sharply “ But as you’ve been at all this trouble, 
and have now chopped it up, I don't mind paying you 
for your time and paints; only I shall be glad to know how 
much it will come to ^ ” 

“ There will be nothmg to pay, Mrs Van Siever ” 

“ How long has he been at it, Clara ^ ” 

“ Mamma, indeed you had better not say anything 
about paying him ” 

“ I shall say whatever I please, miss Will ten pounds 
do It, sir ? ” 

“ If you choose to buy the picture, the price will be seven 
hundred and fifty,” said Dalrymple, with a smile, pointing 
to the fragments. ^ 

" Seven hundred and fifty pounds ? ” said the ©Id 
woman. 
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But I strongly advise you not to make the purchase/" 
said Dalr3Tnple 

Seven hundred and fifty pounds ^ I certainly shall 
not give you seven hundred and fifty pounds, sir 

‘‘ I certainly think you could invest your money better, 
Mrs Van Siever. “But if the thing is to be sold at all, 
that IS my price I've thought that there was some justice 
in your demand that it should be destroyed, — and there- 
fore I have destroyed it " 

Mrs. Van Siever had been standing on the same spot 
ever since she had entered the room, and now she turned 
roimd to leave the room. 

If you have any demand to make, I beg that you will 
send in your account for work done to Mr Musselboro 
He IS my man of business Clara, are you ready to 
come home ^ The cab is waiting at the door, — ^at six- 
pence the quarter of an hour, if you will be pleased to 
remember."" 

Mrs. Broughton,'" said Clara, thoughtful of her rai- 
ment, and remembering that it rmght not be well that she 
should return home, even in a cab, dressed as Jael; ‘'if you 
will allow me, I will go into your room for a minute or two." 

" Certainly, Clara," said Mrs Broughton, preparing to 
accompany her. 

" But before you go, Mrs Broughton," said Mrs Van 
Siever, " it may be as well that I should tell you that my 
daughter is going to become the wife of Mr. Musselboro 
It may simplify matters that you should know this " 
And Mrs. Van Siever, as she spoke, looked hard at Conway 
Dalrymple. 

" Mamma ! " exclaimed Clara 

" My dear," said Mrs. Van Siever, " you had better 
change your dress and come away with me." 

" Not till I have protested against what you have said, 
mamma." 

You had better leave your protesting alone, I can 
tell you.” 

“ Mrs^ Broughton," continued Clara, " I must beg you 
to understand that mamma has not the shghtest right in 
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the world to tell you what she just now said about me 
Nothing on earth would induce me to become the wife of 
Mr. Broughton’s partner/’ 

There was something which made Clara unwilling even 
to name the man whom her mother had publicly proposed 
as her future husband " 

“He isn’t Mr Broughton’s partner/' said Mrs. Van 
Siever. '‘Mr Broughton has not got a partner Mi. 
Musselboro is the head of the firm And as to your 
marrjnng him, of course, I can't make you " 

“ No, mamma , you cannot " 

“ Mrs. Broughton understands that, no doubt , — ^and 
so, probably, does Mr Dalrymple I only tell them 
what are my ideas If you choose to marry the sweep 
at the crossing, I can't help it Only I don't see what 
good you would do the sweep, when he would have to 
sweep for himself and you too. At any rate, I suppose 
you mean to go home with me now ^ " Then Mrs. 
Broughton and Clara left the room, and Mrs Van Siever 
was left with Conway Daliymple “Mr Dalrj/mple," 
said Mrs. Van Siever, “ do not deceive yourself. What 
I told you just now "v^l certainly come to pass " 

“ It seems to me that that must depend on the young 
lady," said Dalr37mple 

I'll tell you what certainly will not depend on the 
young lady," said Mrs Van Siever, “ and that is whether 
the man who marries her wiU have more with her than 
the clothes she stands up m. You will understand that 
argument, I suppose ^ " 

“ I'm not quite sure that I do," said Dalr 5 miple. 

“Then you'd better try to understand it Good- 
mommg, sir. I'm sorry you've had to slit your picture " 
Then she curtseyed low, and walked out on to the land- 
ing-place. “ Clara," she cned, “ I'm waiting for you — 
sixpence a quarter of an hour, — ^remember that " In a 
minute or two Clara came out to her and then Mrs. Van 
Siever and Miss Van Siever took their departure. 

“ O Conway, what am I to do ^ what am I to do ^ " 
said Mrs. Dobte Broughton. Dalrjunple stood perplexed 
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for a few mmutes, and coiild not tell her what she was to 
do She was m such a position that it was very hard to 
tdl her what to do. “ Do you believe, Conway, that he is 
really ruined ? ” 

“ "^at am I to ^y_ ? How am I to know ? ” 

“ I see that you believe it,” said the wretched woman. 
“ I cannot but beheve that there is something of truth 
m what this woman says. Why else should she come 
here with such a story ” Then there was a pause, 
durmg which Mrs Broughton was buiying her face on 
the arm of the sofa. " I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” con- 
tmued he. “ I’ll go into the City, and make mquiry. 
It can hardly be but what I shall learn the truth there ” 
Then there was another pause, at the end of which Mrs. 
Broughton got up from the sofa. 

“Tell me,” said she; — “what do you mean to do 
about that girl ? ” 

“ You heard me ask her to be my wife ? ” 

"I did, I did I” 

“ Is it not what you mtended ^ ” 

“ Do not ask me. My mind is bewildered. My brain 
Is on fire 1 O Conway ! ” 

“ Shall I go mto the City as I proposed ? ” said Dal- 
rymple, who felt that he might at any rate improve 
the position of circmnstances by leaving the house. 

" Yes , — ^yes ; go into the City ! Go an37where. Go. 
But stay i O Conway • ” There was a sudden change 
m her voice as she spoke. “ Hark, — ^there he is, as sure as 
life.” Then Conway listened, and heard a footstep on 
the stairs, as to which he had then but httle doubt that 
it was the footstep of Dobbs Broughton, " O heavens ! 
he is, tipsy ' ” exclaimed Mrs. Broughton ; “ and what 
shall we do ? ” Then Dalrymple took her hand and 
pressed it, and left the room, so that he might meet the 
husband on the stairs. In the one mom^t that he had 
for reflection he thought it was better that there should 
be no concealment. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
it’s dogged as does it ” 

In accordance with the resolution to which the clerical 
commission had come on the first day of their sitting. Dr, 
Tempest wrote the following letter to Mr Crawley — 

“ Rectory, Silverbridge, ApyiL 9, 186 — 

“ Dear Sir, — I have been given to understand that 
you have been informed that the Bishop of Barchester 
has appointed a commission of clergymen of the diocese to 
make mquiry respectmg certam accusations which, to the 
great regret of us all, have been made against you, in 
respect to a cheque for twenty pounds which was passed 
by you to a tradesman m this town The clergymen 
appointed to fomi this conmussion are Mr Onel, the 
rector of Greshamsbury, Mr. Robarts, the vicar of Framley, 
Mr. Qmverful, the warden of Hiram’s Hospital at Bar- 
chester, Mr Thumble, a clergyman established in that 
aty, and myself. We held our first meetmg on last 
Monday, and I now write to you in compliance with a 
resolution to which we then came. Before takmg any 
other steps we thought it best to ask you to attend us here 
on next Monday, at two o’clock, and I beg that you will 
accept this letter as an invitation to that effect 
“ We are, of course, aware that you are about to stand 
your trial at the next assizes for the offence in question. 
I beg you to imderstand that I do not express any opinion 
as xo your guilt. But I think it nght to point out to you 
that in the event of a jury finding an adverse verdict, 
the bishop might be placed in great difficulty unl ess he 
were fortified with the opmion of a commission formed 
from your fdlow dencal labourers m the diocese Sbn ul d 
such adverse verdict unfortunately be given, the bishop 
would hardly be justified m aillowing a clergyman placed 
as you then would be placed, to return to his cure after 
the expiration of such pumshment as the judge might 
award without a further decision from an ecclesiastical 
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court. This decision he could only obtain by proceeding 
against you under the Act in reference to clerical offences, 
which empowers him as bishop of the diocese to bnng you 
before the Court of Arches, — ^unless you would think well 
to submit yourself entirely to his judgment You will, 
I think, understand*what I mean The judge at assizes 
might find it his duty to impnson a clergyman for a 
month, — ^regarding that clergyman simply as he would 
regard any other person found guilty by a jury and thus 
made subject to his judgment, — and might do this for 
an offence which the ecclesiastical judge would find 
himself obhged to visit with the severe sentence of pro- 
longed suspension, or even with deprivation 

We are, however, clearly of opinion that should the 
jury find themselves able to acquit you, no further action 
whatsoever should be taken In such case we think 
that the bishop may regard your innocence to b^ fully 
established, and in such case we shall recommend his 
lordship to look upon the matter as altogether at an end. I 
can assure you that m such case I shall so regard it myself. 

You will perceive that, as a consequence of this reso- 
lution, to which we have already come, we are not inmded 
to make any inquines ourselves mto the circumstances of 
your alleged guilt, till the verdict of the jury shall be 
given If you are acquitted, our course will be clear. But 
should you be convicted, we must in that case advise the 
bishop to take the proceedings to which I have alluded, 
or to abstain from taking them We wish to ask you 
whether, now that our opinion has been conveyed to you, 
you will be wiUmg to submit to the bishop’s decision, m 
the event of an adverse verdict being given by the jury , 
and v^e think that it weU be better for us all that you 
should meet us here at the hour I have named on Monday 
next, the 15th instant. It is not our intention to make 
any report to the bishop until the tnal shall be oven — I 
have the honour to be, my dear sir, your very obedient 
servant, Mortiivier Tempest 

**Tke Rev Josiah Crawley, 

** Hogglestock ” 
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In the same envelope Dr Tempest sent a short private 
note, m which he said that he should be very happy to see 
Mr Crawley at half-past one on the Monday named, that 
luncheon would be ready at that hour, and that, as Mr. 
Crawley’s attendance was reqmred on public grounds, he 
would take*care that a carnage was jJrovided for the dayo 
Mr. Crawley received this letter in his wife’s presence, 
and read it m silence. Mrs. Crawley saw that he paid 
close attention to it, and was sure, — she felt that she was 
sure, — ^that it referred in some way to the temble subject 
of the cheque for twenty pounds Indeed, everything 
that came into the house, almost every word spoken there, 
and every thought that came into the breasts of any of 
the family, had more or less reference to the coming 
tnal How could it be otherwise ^ There was rum com- 
mg on them all, — ^ruin and complete disgrace coming on 
father, mother, and children i To have been accused 
itself was very bad , but now it seemed to be the opinion 
of every one that the verdict must be against the man. 
Mrs Crawley herself, who was perfectly sure of her hus- 
band’s innocence before God, beheved that the jury would 
find him gmlty,— and beheved also that he had become 
possessed of the money in some manner that would have 
been dishonest, had he not been so different from other 
people as to be entitled to be considered innocent where 
another man would have been plainly guilty. She was 
full of the cheque for twenty pounds, and of its results. 
When, therefore, he had read the letter through a second 
time, and even then had spoken no word about it, of 
course she could not refrain from questioning My 

love,” she said, what is the letter ? ” 

** It is on business,” he answered. 

She was silent for a moment before she spoke again 
** May I not know the business ? ” 

” No,” said he ; '' not at present.” 

” Is it from the bishop ? ” 

” Have I not answered you ? Have I not given you to 
understand that, for a while at least, I would prefer to 
keep the contents of this epistle to myself > ” Then he 
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looked at her very sternly, and afterwards turned his eyes 
upon che fireplace and gazed at the fire, as though he were 
staving to read there something of his future fate. She 
did not much regard the seventy of his speech. That, 
too, like the taking pf the cheque itself, was to be forgiven 
him, because he was different from other men His 
black mood had come upon him, and everything was to 
be forgiven him now. He was as a child when cutting his 
teeth. Let the poor wayward sufferer be ever so petulant, 
the mother simply pities and loves him, and is never 
angry. I beg your pardon, Josiah,” she said, but I 
thought it would comfort you to speak to me about it ” 
It will not comfort me,"' he said '' Nothing comforts 
me Nothing can comfort me. Jane, give me my hat 
and my stick His daughter brought to him his hat and 
stick, and without another word he went out and left them. 

As a matter of course he turned his steps towards 
Hoggle End When he desired to be long absent from 
the house, he always went among the bncfanakers. His 
wife, as she stood at the wmdow and watched the direc- 
tion in which he went, knew that he might be away for 
hours The only friends out of his own family with whom 
he ever spoke freely were some of these rough parishioners. 
But he was not thinking of the bnckmakers when he 
started. He was simply desirous of again reading Dr. 
Tempest’s letter, and of considenngit, m some spot where 
no eye could see him. He walked away with long steps, 
regarding nothing, — ^neither the ruts in the dirty lane, nor 
the young primroses which were fast showing themselves 
on the banks, nor the gathenng clouds which might have 
told him of the coming rain He went on for a couple of 
miles,*till he had nearly reached the outskirts of the colony 
of HoggleEnd, and then hesat himself downuponagate. He 
had not been there a minute before a few slow large drops 
began to fall, but he was altogether too much wrapped up 
in his thoughts to regard the rain What answer should 
he make to this letter from the man at Sdverbndge ^ 

The position o± his own mind in reference to Ins own 
guilt or his own innocence was very singular. It was simply 
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the truth that he did not know how the cheque had come 
to him He did know that he had blundered about it 
most egregiously, especially when he had averred that this 
cheque for twenty pounds had been identical with a cheque 
for another sum which had been given to him by Mr. 
Soames He had blundered since, in saying that the dean 
had given it to him There could be no doubt as to thiSi 
for the dean had denied that he had done so. And he had 
come to think it very possible that he had indeed picked the 
cheque up, and had afterwards used it, having deposited it 
by some strange accident, — ^not knowing then what he was 
doing, or what was the nature of the bit of paper in his 
hand, — ^with the notes which he had accepted from the 
dean with so much reluctance, with such an agony of spirit. 
In all these thoughts of his own about his own doings, 
and his own position, he almost admitted to himself his 
own insanity, his inability to manage his own affairs 
with that degree of ration^ sequence which is taken for 
granted as belonging to a man when he is made subject to 
criminal laws As he puzzled his brain in his efforts to 
create a memory as to the cheque, and succeeded in bring- 
ing to his mind a recollection that he had once known 
something about the cheque, — that the cheque had at 
one time been the subject of a thought and of a resolu- 
tion, — ^he admitted to himself that in accordance with all 
law and all reason he must be regarded as a thief He 
had taken and used and spent that which he ought to 
have known was not his own ; — ^which he would have 
known not to be his own but for some ternble incapacity 
with which God had afflicted him What then must be 
the result ^ His mmd was clear enough about this. If 
the jury could see everything and know ever5d:hing,~as 
he woidd wish that they should do , and if this bishop's 
commission,^ and the bishop himself, and the Court of 
Arches with its judge, could see and know everything, and if 
so seeing and so knowing they could act with clear honesty 
and perfect wisdom,— what would they do ? They would 
declare of him that he was not a thief, only because he 
was so muddy-minded, so addle-pated, as not to know the 
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difference between meum and iuum f There conld be no 
other end to it, let all the lawyers and all the clerg3?men 
in England put their wits to it Though he knew himself 
to be mnddy-minded and addle-pated, he could see that 
And could any one s^y of such a man that he was fit to be the 
acting clerg3nnan of a parish, — to have a freehold possession 
in a pansh as curer of men’s souls * The bishop was in the 
nght of it, let him be ten times as mean a fellow as he was. 

And yet as he sat there on the gate, while the ram came 
down heavily upon him, even when admitting the justice 
of the bishop, and the truth of the verdict which the jury 
would no doubt give, and the propriety of the action 
which that cold, reasonable,prosperous man at Silverbndge 
would take, he pitied himself with a tenderness of com- 
miseration which knew no bounds As foi those belong- 
ing to him, his wife and children, his pity for them was 
of a different kind He would have suffered any increase 
of suffering, could he by such agony have released them 
Dearly as he loved them, he would have severed himself 
from them, had it been possible Terrible thoughts as 
to their fate had come into his mind in the worst moments 
of his moodiness, — thoughts which he had had sufficient 
strength and manhness to put away from him with a 
strong hand, lest they should drive him to crime indeed , 
and these had come from the great pity which he had felt 
for them But the commiseration winch he had felt for 
himself had been different from this, and bad mostly 
visited him at times when that other pity was for the 
moment in abeyance. What though he had taken the 
cheque, and spent the money though it was not his ^ 
He might be guilty before the law, but he was not gmlty 
before God. There had never been a thought of theft 
in his mind, or a desire to steal in his heart. He knew 
that well enough. No jury could make him guilty of 
theft before God. And what though this mixture of 
guilt and innocence had come from madness, — ^from mad- 
ness which these courts must recognize if they chose to 
fed him innocent of the crime ^ In spite of his aberra- 
tions of intellect, if there were any such, his ministrations 
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m his parish were good, Had he not preached fervently 
and well,— preaching the true gospel ’ Had he not been 
very diligent among his people, stnving with all his might 
to lessen the ignorance of the ignorant, and to gild with 
godhness the learning of the instructed ^ Had he not 
been patient, enduring, instant, and in all things amenable 
to the laws and regulations laid down by the Church for 
his guidance in his duti® as a parish clergyman ^ Who 
could point out in what he had been astray, or where he 
had gone amiss ^ But for the work which he had done 
with so much zeal the Church which he served had paid 
him so miserable a pittance that, though hfe and soul had 
been kept together, the reason, or a fragment of the 
reason, had at moments escaped from his keeping in the 
scramble. Hence it was that this terrible calamity had 
fallen upon him • Who had been tried as he had been 
tried, and had gone through such fire with less loss of 
intellectual power than he had done ? He was still a 
scholar, though no brother scholar ever came near Ibm, 
and would make Greek iambics as he walked along the 
lanes His memory was stored with poetry, though no 
books ever came to his hands, except those shorn and 
tattered volumes which lay upon ^s table. Old prob- 
lems in trigonometry were the pleasmg relaxations of 
his mmd, and comphcations of figures were a dehghl to 
him There was not one of those prosperous clerg3men 
around him, and who scorned him, whom he could not 
have mstructed m Hebrew It was always a gratification 
to him to remember that his old friend the dean was weak 
m his Hebrew He, with these acquuements, with 
fitnesses, had been thrust down to the ground,— to the 
very granite, — and because in that harsh heartless thrust- 
mg his mtell^ had for moments wavered as to common 
thmp, cleaving still to all its grander, nobler possessions, 
he was nowto be rent in pieces and scattered to the wmds, 
as bemg altogether vile, worthless, and worse Hian worth- 
less. It was thus that he thou^t of himself, pitying 
Inn^If, as he sat upon the gate, while the ram fell ruth- 
lessly on his shoulders. 
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He pitied himself with a commiseration that was siddy 
in spite of its truth It was the fault of the man that he 
was imbued too strongly with self-consaousness He 
could do a great thmg or two. He could keep up his 
courage in positions, wmch would wash all courage out of 
most men. He could tell the truth though truth should 
ruin him. _ He could sacnfice all that he had to duty He 
could do justice though the heaven should fell But he 
could not forget to pay a tnbute to himself for the great- 
ness of his own actions , nor, when acceptmg with an 
effort of meekness the small payment made by the world 
to him, m return for his great works, could he forget the 
great payments made to others for small work. It was 
not suffiaent for him to remember that he knew Hebrew, 
but he must remember also that the dean did not 
Nevertheless, as he sat there under the ram, he made 
up his mmd with a dearness that certainly had in it 
nothing of that muddrness of imnd of which he had often 
accused himself Indeed, the intellect of this man was 
essentially dear It was simply his memory that would 
play him tricks, — ^his memory as to thmgs which at the 
moment were not important to him. The feet that the 
dean had given him money was very important, and he 
remembered it well. But the amount of the money, and 
its form, at a moment in which he had flattered himself 
that he might have strength to leave it unused, had not 
been important to him Now, he resolved that he would 
go to Dr. Tempest, and that he would tell Dr. Tempest 
that there was no occasion for any further mquiry. He ' 
would subnut to the bishop, let the bishop’s decision be 
what it might. Thmgs were different since the day on 
whichfhe had refused lb:. Thumble admission to his pulpit. 
At that time people beheved him to be innocent, and he 
so beheved of himself. Now, people believed him to be 
guilty, and it could not be right that a man held in such 
shght esteem should exerase the functions of a p^h 
priest, let his own opinion of himsdf be what it mi^t. 
He would submit himself, and go anywhere,— to the 
^iHe3?s or the workhouse, if they wished it As for his 
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Wife and children, they would, he said to himself, be better 
without him than witih him. The world would never be 
so hard to a woman or to children as it had been to him 
He was sitting saturated with ram, — saturated also 
with thmking, — ^and quite unobs^ant of anything 
around him, when he was accosted by an old man from 
Hoggle End, with whom he was well acquamted “ Thee 
be wat. Master Crawley,” said the old man 
“ Wet ' ” said Crawley, recalled suddenly back to the 
realities of hfe. “ Well, — yes I am wet. That’s be- 
cause it’s raimng ” 

“ Thee be teeming o’ wat Hadn’t thee better go 
whome ? ” 

“ And are not you wet also ^ ” said Mr. Crawley, look- 
ing at the old man, who had been at work in the bndc&eld, 
and who was soaked with mire, and from whom theie 
seemed to come a steam of muddy mist. 

“ Is it me, yer reverence ^ I’m wat in course The 
loikes of us IS always wat, — that is barring the msides of 
us It comes to us natural to have the rheumatics How is 
one of us to help hisself agamst havmg on ’em ? But theie 
ain’t no call for the loikes of you to have the rheumatics " 

“ My friend,” said Crawley, who was now standing ou 
the road,— and as he spoke he put out his arm and took 
the bnckmaker by the hand, “ there is a worse complaint 
than rheumatism, — ^there is, indeed ” 

“There’s what they calls the collerei,” said Giles 
Hoggett, looking up into Mr Crawley’s face. “ That 
ain’t a got a hold of yer ? ” 

“ Ay, and worse than the cholera A man is killed 
all over when he is struck in his pnde and yet he lives ” 

“ Maybe that’s bad enough too,” said Giles, with his 
hand still held by the other 

“ It is bad enough,” said Mr Crawley, stiikmg his 
breast with his left hand “ It is bad enough ” 

“ Tdl ’ee what. Master Crawley , — and yer reverence 
mustn’t think as I means to be preaching ; there ain’t 
nowt a man can’t bear if he’ll only be dogged You go 
whome. Master Crawley, and thmk o’ that, and maybe 
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it’U do ye a good yet It’s dogged as does it It ain’t 
thinking about it Then Giles Hoggett withdrew his 
hand from the clergyman’s, and walked away towards 
his home at Hoggle End I^ir Crawley also turned home- 
wards, and as he made his way through the lanes, he 
repeated to himself Giles Hoggett’s words. “ It’s dogged 
as does it It’s not thinking about it.” 

He did not say a word to his wife on that afternoon 
about Dr, Tempest , and she was so much taken up with 
his outward condition when he returned, as almost to 
have forgotten the letter. He allowed himself, but barely 
allowed himself, to be made dry, and then for the remain- 
der of the day applied Inmself to learn the lesson which 
Hoggett had endeavoured to teach him But the learn- 
ing of it was not easy, and hardly became more easy when 
he had worked the problem out in his own mind, and 
discovered that the briclonaker’s doggedness simply 
meant self-abnegation , — ^that a man should force himself 
to endure an3d:hing that imght be sent upon him, not only 
without outward grumbling, but also without grumbling 
inwardly 

Early on the next morning, he told his wife that he was 
going into Silverbndge It is that letter, the letter 
which I got yesterday, that calls me,” he said And then 
he handed her the letter as to which he had refused to 
speak to her on the preceding day. 

But this speaks of your going next Monday, Josiah,” 
said Mrs. Crawley 

I find it to be more suitable that I should go to-day,” 
said he. ‘‘ Some duty I do owe in this matter, both to 
the bishop and to Dr Tempest, who, after a fashion, is, 
as regards my present business, the bishop’s representa- 
tive 'But I do not perceive that I owe it as a duty to 
either to obey implicitly their injunctions, and I will 
not submit myself to the cross-questionings of the man 
Thumble. As I am purposed at present I shall express 
my willingness to give up the parish.” 

** Give up the pansh altogether ? ” 

** Yes, altogether,” As he spoke he clasped both his 
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hands together, and having held them for a moment on 
high, allowed them to fall thus clasped before him, ** I 
cannot give it up m part ; I cannot abandon the duties 
and reserve the honoranum. Nor would I if I could/' ^ 

** I did not mean that, Josiah. But pray thmk of it 
before you speak " 

I have thought of it, and I will think of it. Farewell, 
my dear ” Then he came up to her and kissed her, and 
started on his journey on foot to Silverbndge. 

It w^as about noon when he reached Silverbndge, and 
he was told that Dr. Tempest was at home The servant 
asked him for a card I have no card," said Mr. Craw- 
ley, but I will wTite my name for your behoof if your 
master’s hospitality will allow me paper and pencil " 
The name was written, and as Crawley waited in the draw- 
ing-room he spent his time m hating Dr. Tempest be- 
cause the door had been opened by a man-servant dressed 
in black Had the man been in hvery he would have 
hated Dr. Tempest ail the same. And he would have 
hated him a little had the door been opened even by a 
smart maid. 

*‘Your letter came to hand yesterday morning. Dr. 
Tempest,” said Mr. Crawley, still standing, though the 
doctor had pointed to a chair for him after shaking hands 
with him ; “ and having given yesterday to the considera- 
tion of it, with what judgment I have been able to exercise, 
I have felt it to be incumbent upon me to wait upon you 
without further delay, as by doing so I may perhaps assist 
your views and save labour to those gentlemen who are 
jomed with you in this comimssion of which you have 
spoken. To some of them it may possibly be troublesome 
that they should be brought together here on next Mon- 
day.” ^ 

Dr. Tempest had been looking at him during this speech, 
and could see by his shoes and trousers that he had 
walked from Hogglestock to Silverbridge. Mr. Craw- 
ley, will you not sit down ? ” said he, and then he rang his 
bdl. Mr. Crawley sat down, not on the chair indicated, 
but on one farther removed and at the other side of the 
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table. When the servant came, — ^the objectionable bntlei' 
m black clothes that were so much smarter than Mr. 
Crawley's own, — ^his master's orders were communicated 
without any audible word, and the man returned with a 
decanter and wme-gjasses. 

After your walk, Mr. Crawley," said Dr. Tempest, 
getting up from his seat to pour out the wme. 

“ None, I thank you ” 

“ Pray let me persuade you. I know the length of the 
miles so well." 


“ I will take none, if you please, sir," said Mr. 
Crawley 

“ Now, Mr. Crawley," said Dr. Tempest, do let me 
speak to you as a fnend. You have walked eight miles, 
and are going to talk to me on a subject which is of vital 
importance to yourself I won't discuss it unless you'll 


take a glass of wine and a biscuit 
Dr. Tempest * " 

‘‘ I'm quite in earnest. I won't. 


If you do as I ask 


you, you shall talk to me till dinner-time, if you hke it. 
There. Now you may begin " 

Mr. Crawley did eat the biscuit and did dnnk the wine, 
and as he did so, he acknowledged to himself that Dr. 
Tempest was nght He felt that the wine made him 


stronger to speak. “ I hardly know why you have pre- 
ferred to-day to next Monday," said Dr. Tempest ; but 
if anjihing can be done by your presence here to-day, 
your time shall not be thrown away." 

" I have preferred to-day to Monday," said Crawley, 
partly because I would sooner talk to one man than to 
five." 


"There is ^something m that, certainly," said Dr. 
Tempest. 

" And as I have made up my mmd as to the course of 
action which it is my duty to take m the matter to which 
your letter of the gth of this month refers, there can be 
no reason why I should postpone the dedication of my 
purpose. Dr. Tempest, I have determined to resign my 
preferment at Hogglestock, and shall wnte to-day to the 
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Dean of Barchester, who is the patron, acquainting him 

of my purpose ’’ 

"" You mean m the event — ^in the event 

I mean, sir, to do this without reference to any event 
that IS future. The bishop. Dr Tempest, when I shall 
have been proved to be a thief, sKall have no trouble 
either in causmg my suspension or my depnvation The 
name and fame of a parish dergjman should be unstained. 
Mine have become foul with infamy I will not wait to 
be deprived by any court, by any bishop, or by any com- 
mission I will bow my head to that public opinion 
which has reached me, and I will deprive myself ” 

He had got up from his chair, and was standing as 
he pronounced the final sentence against himself. Dr 
Tempest still remained seated in his chair, looking at 
him, and for a few moments there was silence “ You 
must not do that, Mr Crawley,'' Dr. Tempest said at last. 

^^But IshaUdoit" 

'‘Then the dean must not take yoiu resignation. 
Speaking to you frankly, I tell you that there is no pre^ 
vaihng opinion as to the verdict which the jury may give 

“ My decision has nothing to do with the jury's verdict. 
My decision " 

" Stop a moment, Mr. Crawley It is possible that you 
might say that which should not be said " 

" There is nothing to be said, — ^nothing which I could 
say, which I would not say at the town cross if it were 
possible. As to this money, I do not know whether I 
stole it or whether I did not ” 

“ That is just what I have thought." 

" It is so" 

" Then you did not steal it There can bfe no doubt 
about that." 

" Thank you. Dr. Tempest I thank you heartily for 
saying so much. But, sir, you are not the jury. Nor, if 
you were, could you whitewash me from the infamy 
which has been cast on me. Agamst the opimon expressed 
at the beginning of these proceedings by the bishop of 
the diocese, — or rather against that expressed by his 
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did venture to make a stand Neither the 
opinion which came from the palace, nor the vehicle by 
which it was expressed, commanded my respect. Since 
that, others have spoken to- whom I feel myself bound 
io 57id[d , — ^yourself not the least among them, Dr 
Tempest , — ^and to them I shall yield You may t^ the 
Bishop of Barchester that I shall at once resign the 
perpetual curacy of Hogglestock into the hands of the 
Dean of Barchester, by whom I was appointed 
'"No, Mr. Crawley, I shall not do that I cannot 
control you, but thinking you to be wrong, I shall not 
make that communication to the bishop.'* 

Then I shall do so myself " 

And your wife, Mr Crawley, and your children ^ " 

At that moment Mr Crawley called to mind the advice 
of his friend Giles Hoggett "" It’s dogged as does it " 
He certainly wanted something very strong to sustain 
him in his difficulty He found that this reference to his 
wife and children required him to be dogged in a very 
marked manner I can only trust that the wind may 
be tempered to them/’ he said They will, indeed, be 
shorn lambs ” 

Dr Tempest got up from his chair, and took a couple 
of turns about the room before he spoke again Man,” 
he said, addressing Mr Crawley with all his energy, if 
you do this thing, you will then at least be very wicked 
If the ]ury find a verdict in your favour you are safe, and 
the chances are that the verffict will be in your favour ” 

‘‘ I care nothing nowlor the verdict,” said Mr. Crawley 
And you will turn your wife into the poorhouse for 
an idea ! ’ 

** It’s dogged as does it,” said Mr. Crawley to himself. 
J have thought of that,” he said aloud That my 
wife IS dear to me, and that my children are dear, I will 
not deny. She was softly nurtured, Dr Temp^t, and 
came from a house in which want was never known. 
Since she has shared my board she has had some expen- 
ence of that nature. That I should have brought her to 
ah thia la vay terrible to me, — so temble, that L often 
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wonder how it is that I live But, sir, you will agree 
with me, that my duty as a clerg 5 mian is above every- 
thing I do not dare, even for their sake, to remain in 
the pansh Good-mommg, Dr Tempest ” Dr Tempest, 
fcding that he could not prevail with him, bade him 
adieu, feeling that any service to *the Crawleys within 
his power might be best done by intercession with the 
bishop and with the dean 

Then Mr. Crawley walked back to Hogglestock, re 
peating to himself Giles Hoggett's words, It's dogged 
as does it," 


CHAPTER m 

MR. CRAWLEY'S LETTER TO THE DEAN. 

Mr Crawley, when he got home after his walk to 
Silverbndge, denied that he was at all tired The man 
at Silverbndge whom I went to see administered refresh- 
ment to me, — ^nay, he administered it with salutary 
violence," he said, affectmg even to laugh And I am 
bound to speak well of him on behalf of mercies over 
,and beyond that exhibited by the persistent tender of 
^3ome wine That I should find him judicious I had 
fexpected What httle I have known of him taught me 
'so to think of him But I found with him also a softness 
of heart for which I had not looked " 

“ And you will not give up the hving, Josiah ? " 

Most certainly I will A duty, when it is clear before 
a man, should never be made less so by any tenderness 
in others" He was still thmking of Giles KLoggett. 
'' It's dogged as does it ” The poor woman could not 
answer mm.. She knew well that it was vain to arme 
with him. She cOuld only hope that in the event of ms 
being acquitted at the tnal, tiie dean, whose fnendship 
she did not dou'yt, might re-endow him with the smau 
benefice whichN^^s their only source of bread 
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On the following morning there came by post a short 
note from Dr Tempest My dear Mr Crawley/' the note 
ran, '' I implore you, if there be yet time, to do nothing 
rashly. And even although you should have vTitten to 
the bishop or to the dean, your letter need have no 
effect, if you will allow me to make them moperative 
Permit me to say that I am a man much older than you, 
and one who has mixed much both with clerg5nnen and 
with the woild at large I tell you with absolute con- 
fidence, that it IS not your duty in your present position 
to give up your hving Should your conduct ever be 
called in question on this matter you will be at perfect 
hberty to say that you were guided by my advice. You 
should take no step till after the trial Then, if the 
verdict be against you, you should submit to the 
bishop's judgment If the verdict be in your favour, 
the bishop's interference will be over 

“ And you must remember that if it is not your duty 
as a clergyman to give up your hving, you can have no 
right, seeing that you have a wife and family, to throw 
It away as an indulgence to your pnde Consult any 
other fnend you please, — ^Mr Robarts, or the dean 
himself I am quite sure that any fnend who knows as 
many of the circumstances as I know will advise you to 
hold the hving, at any rate till after the tnal. You can 
refer any such fnend to me — Believe me to be, yours 
very truly, Mortimer Tempest." 

Mr Crawley walked about again with this letter in 
his pocket, but on this occasion he did not go in the 
direction of Hoggle End From Haggle End he could 
hardly hope to pick up further lessons of wisdom. What 
could auiy Giles Hoggett say to him beyond what he had 
said to him already ? If he were to read the d.octor's 
letter to Hoggett, and to succeed m maJang Hoggett 
understand it all, Hoggett could only cSutionf him to be 
dogged But it seemed to him that Hoggetflnd his new 
fnend at Silverbndge did not agree in their doctrines, 
and it might be as well that he should endeavour to find 
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out which of them had most of justice oa his side He 
was quite sure that Hoggett would advise him to adhere 
to his project of givmg up the hving, — ^if only Hoggett 
could be made to understand the circumstances. 

He had written, but had not as yet sent away his 
letter to the dean 

His letter to the bishop would be but a note, and he 
had postponed the Wnting of that till the other should 
be copied and made complete 
He had sat up late into the night composing and 
altering his letter to his old friend, and now that the 
composition was finished he Was loth to throw it away. 
Early in this morning, before the postman had brought 
to him Dr Tempest’s urgent remonstrance, he had 
shown to his Wife the draught of his letter to the dean. 
“ I cannot say that it is not true,” she had said 

It is certainly true ” 

But I Wish, dear, you would not send it Why should 
you take any step till the trial be over ^ ” 

‘‘ I shall assuredly send it,” he had replied. If you 
will peruse it again, you will see that the epistle would 
be futile were it kept till I shall have been proved to be 
a thief.” 

0 Josiah, such words kill me ” 

, They are not pleasant, but it Will be well that you 
I should become used to them As for the letter, I have 
taken some trouble to express myself with perspicuity, 
and I trust that I may have succeeded ” At that time 
Hoggett was altogether in the ascendant , but now, as 
he started on his walk, his mind was somewhat perturbed 
by the contrary advice of one who, after all, might be as 
Wise as Hcggett There would be nothing dogged in the 
conduct recommended to him by Dn Tempest. " Were 
he to follow the doctor’s advice, he would be trimming 
his sails, so as tq catch any slant of a breeze that might 
be favoura^e tdvjum There could be no doggedness 
in a character that would submit to such trimming 
The postman came to Hogglestock but once in a day, 
so that he could not dispatch his letter till the next 
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morning, — ^unless, indeed, he chose to send it a distance 
of four miles to the nearest post-office. As there was 
nothing to justify this, there was another night for the 
copying of his letter, — ^should he at last determine to send 
it. He had declared to Dr Tempest that he would send 
It He had sworn to his wife that it should go He had 
taken much trouble with it He believed in Hoggett. 
But, nevertheless, this incumbency of Hogglestock was 
his all in the world. It might be that he could still hold 
It, and have bread at least for his wife to eat Dr 
Tempest had told him that he would be probably ac- 
quitted. Dr Tempest knew as much of all the circum- 
stances as did he himself, and had told him that he 
was not guilty After all Dr. Tempest knew more 
about it than Hoggett knew 

If he resigned the living, what Would become of him, — 
of him, — of him and of his wife ^ Whither would they 
first go when they turned their back upon the door 
inside which there had at any rate been shelter for them 
for many years ^ He calculated everything that he had, 
and found that at the end of April, even when he should 
have received his rent-charge, there would not be five 
pounds in hand among them As for his furniture, he 
still owed enough to make it impossible that he should 
get anything out of that And these thoughts all had 
reference to his position if he should be acquitted What 
would become of his Wife if he should be convicted ^ 
And as for himself, whither should he go when he came 
out of pnson ? 

He had completely realized the idea that Hoggett's 
counsel was opposed to that given to him by Dr Tempest ; 
but then it might certainly be the case that Hoggett had 
not known all the facts A man should, no doubt, be 
dogged when the evils of life are insuperable ; but need 
he be so when the evils can be overcome ? Would not 
Hoggett himself undergo any treatment which he be- 
lieved to be specific for rheumatism ^ Yes ; Hoggett 
would undergo any treatment that was not in itself 
opposed to his duty. The best treatment for rheumatism 
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might be to stay away from the brickfield on a rainy 
day , but if so, there would be no money to keep the 
pot boihng, and Hoggett would certainly go to the 
bnckfield, rheumatism and all, as long as his limbs 
would carry him there Yes , he wpuld send his letter. 
It was his duty, and he would do it Men looked askance 
at him, and pointed at him as a thief. He would send 
the letter, in spite of Dr Tempest Let justice be done, 
though the heaven may fall. 

He had heard of Lady Lufton’s offer to his wife. The 
offers of the Lady Luftons of the world had been sorely 
distressing to his spirit, since it had first come to pass 
that such offers had reached him in consequence of his 
poverty But now there Was something almost of relief 
to him in the thought that the Lady Luftons would, 
after some fashion, save his wife and children from 
starvation , — ^would save his Wife from the poorhouse, 
and enable his children to have a start in the world. 
For one of his children a brilliant marriage might be 
provided, — ^if only he himself were out of the way How 
could he take himself out of the way^ It had been 
whispered to him that he might be imprisoned for two 
months, — or for two years. Would it not be a grand 
thing if the judge would condemn him to be impnsoned 
for life ^ Was there ever a man whose existence was 
so purposeless, so useless, so deleterious, as his own ? 
And yet he knew Hebrew well, whereas the dean knew 
but very httle Hebrew. He could make Greek iambics, 
and doubted whether the bishop knew the difference 
between an iambus and trochee He could disport him- 
self with tngonometry, feeling confident that Dr. Tempest 
had forgotten his way over the asses" bndge. He knew 
Lycidas by heart , and as for Thumble, he felt quite sure 
that Thumble was mcompetent of understanding a single 
allusion in that divine poem Nevertheless, though all 
this wealth of acquirement was his, it would be better 
for himself, better for those who belonged to him, better 
for the world at large, that he should be put an end to. 
A sentence of penal servitude for life, without any trial. 
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woxild be of all things the most desirable Then there 
would be ample room for the practice of that virtue 
which Hoggett had taught him. 

When he returned home the Hoggethan doctnne pre- 
vailed, and he prepared to copy his letter But before he 
commenced his tas6, he sat down with his youngest 
daughter, and read, — or made her read to him, — b. passage 
out of a Greek poem, in which are described the troubles 
and agonies of a blind giant No giant would have been 
more powerful, — only that he was blind, and could not 
see to avenge himself on those who had injured him 

The same story is always coming up,” he said, stopping 
the girl in her reading We have it in vanous versions 
because it is so true to life 

Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless m Gaza, at the mill with slaves 

It is the same story Great power reduced to impotence, 
great glory to misery, by the hand of fate, — ^Necessity, 
as the Greeks called her , the goddess that will not be 
shunned ^ At the mill with slaves * People, when they 
read it, do not appreciate the horror of the picture Go 
on, my dear. It may be a question whether Polyphemus 
had mind enough to suffer ; but, from the description 
of his power, I should think that he had. " At the mill 
with slaves ! ' Can any picture be more dreadful than 
that? Go on, my dear. Of course you remember 
Milton's Samson A^omstes. Agonistes mdeed!” His 
wife was sitting stitching at the other side of the room ; 
but she heard his words, — ^heard and understood them ; 
and before Jane could agam get herself into the swing 
of the flreek verse, she was over at her husband's side, 
with her arms round his neck. ** My love 1 ” she said. 
“ My love ! ” 

He turned to her, and smiled as he spoke to her. 

These are old thoughts with me. Polyphemus and 
Belisanus, and Samson and Milton, have always been 
pets of mine. The mmd of the strong blind creature 
must be so sensible of the mjury that has been done to 
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him ^ The impotency, combined with his strength, or 
rather the impotency with the memory of former strength 
and former aspirations, is so essentially tragic I '' 

She looked into his eyes as he spoke, and there was 
something of the flash of old days,^ when the world was 
young to them, and when he woiid tell her of his hopes, 
and repeat to her long passages of poetry, and would 
criticize foi her advantage the works of old writers. 
‘‘Thank God,’* she said, “that you are not blind. It 
may yet be all right with you ** 

“ Yes, — ^it may be,” he said 
“ And you shall not be at the mill with slaves.” 

“ Or, at any rate, not eyeless m Gaza, if the Lord is 
good to me Come, Jane, we will go on ” Then he took 
up the passage himself, and read it on mth cleat 
sonorous voice, every now and then explaining some 
passage or expressing his own ideas upon it, as though 
he were really happy with his poetry. 

It was late in the evening before he got out his small 
stock of best letter-paper, and sat down to work at his 
letter. He first addressed himself to the bishop ; and 
what he wrote to the bishop was as follows * — 

“ Hogglestock Parsonage, April xiik, 186— 

“ My Lord Bishop, — I have been in communication 
with Dr. Tempest, of Silverbndge, from whom I have 
learned that your lordship has been pleased to appoint 
a commission of inquiry, — of which commission he is the 
chairman, — with reference to the proceedings which it 
may be necessary that you should take, as bishop of 
this diocese, after my forthcommg trial at the approaching 
Barchester assizes. My lord, I thmk it right to* inform 
you, partly with a view to the comfort of the gentlemen 
named m that commission, and partly with the purport 
of giving you that information which I thmk that a 
bishop should possess in regard to the clerical affaiis of 
his own diocese, that I have by this post resigned my 
preferment at Hogglestock mto the hands of the Dean 
of Barchester, by whom it was given to me. In these 
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arcumstaaces, it will, I suppose, be unnecessary for you to 
continue the commission which you have set in force , but 
as to that, your lordship will, of course, be the only 
judge. — have the honour to be, my Lord Bishop, your 
most obedient and very humble servant, 

JosiAH Crawley, 

“Perpetual Curate of Hogglestock 


“ The Right Reverend 
“The Bishop of Barchester, 

“ Etc Etc Etc 
“ The Palace, Barchester ** 

But the letter which was of real importance, — ^which 
was intended to say something, — ^was that to the dean, 
and that also shall be given to the reader. Mr. Crawley 
had been for a while in doubt how he should address 
his old fnend in commencmg this letter, understanding 
thdd. its tone throughout must, in a great degree, be made 
conformable with its first words He would fam, in his 
pride, have begun ‘‘ Sir.'" The question was between 
that and My dear Arabin " It had once between 
them always been Dear Frank " and Dear Joe , " 
but the occasions for Dear Frank " and '' Dear Joe 
between them had long been past. Crawley would have 
been very angry had he nov/been called Joe by the dean, 
and would have bitten his tongue out before he would 
have called the dean Frank. His better nature, however, 
now prevailed, and he began his letter, and completed it 
as follows : — 

"'My dear Arabin, — ^Circumstances, of which you 
have probably heard somethmg, compel me to write to 
you, as I fear, at some length I am sorry that the 
trouble of such a letter should be forced upon you durmg 
your holidays ; " — Mr. Crawley, as he wrote this, did not 
forget to remmd himself that he never had any holidays ; 
— but I think you will admit, if you will bear with me 
to the end, that I have no alternative. 

I have been accused of stealing a cheque for twenty 
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pounds, which cheque was drawn by my Lord Lufton on 
his London bankers, and was lost out of his pocket by 
Mr. Soames, his lordship^s agent, and was so lost* as 
Mr Soames states, — not with an absolute assertion, — 
during a visit which he made to my parsonage here at 
Hogglestock Of the fact that I paid the cheque to a 
tradesman in Silverbridge there is no doubt When 
questioned about it, I first gave an answer which was so 
manifestly mcorrect that it has seemed odd to me that I 
should not have had credit for a mistake from those who 
must have seen that detection was so evident. The 
blunder was undoubtedly stupid, and it now bears 
heavy on me I then, as I have learned, made another 
error, — of which I am aware that you have been mformed. 
I said that the cheque had come to me from you, and in 
sajnng so, I thought that it had formed a portion of 
that alms which your open-handed benevolence bestowed 
upon me when I attended on you, not long before your 
departure, m your hbrary. I have striven to remember 
the facts. It may be, — nay, it probably is the case, — 
that such struggles to catch some accurate glimpse of 
bygone things do not trouble you. Your mind is, no 
doubt, clearer and stronger than mine, having been kept 
to its proper tune by greater and fitter work With me, 
memory is all but gone, and the power of thinking is on 
the wane ^ I struggled to remember, and I thought that 
the cheque had been m the envelope which you handed 
to me, — ^and I said so. I have since learned, from 
tidings received, as I am told, direct from yourself, that 
I was as wrong m the second statement as 1 had been in 
the first. The double blunder has, of course, been very 
heavy on me. 

I was taken before the magistrates at Silverbridge, 
and was by them committed to stand my tnal at the 
assizes to be holden in Barchester on the 28th of thus 
month. Without doubt, the magistrates had no alterna- 
tive but to comnut me, and I am indebted to them that 
they have allowed me my pr^ent liberty upon bail. That 
my sufferings in all this ^ould have been grievous, you 
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Will Tinderstand. But on that head I should not touch, 
were it not that I am bound to explain to you that my 
troubles m reference to this parish of Hogglestock, to 
which I was appointed by you, have not been the shghtest 
of those sufferings I felt at first, behevmg then that the 
world around me wcfuld think it unlikely that such a one 
as I had wilfully stolen a sum of money, that it was my 
duty to maintain myself m my church I did so mamtam 
myself agamst an attack made upon me by the bishop, 
who sent over to Hogglestock one Mr. Thumble, a 
gentleman doubtless m holy oiders, though I know 
nothing and can learn nothmg of the place of his cure, 
to dispossess me of my pulpit and to remove me from 
my mimstrations among my people To Mi. Thumble 
I turned a deaf ear, and would not let him so much as 
open his mouth inside the porch of my church Up to 
this time I myself have read the services, and have 
preached to the people, and have contmued, as best I 
could, my visits to the poor and my labours m the school, 
though I know, — no one knows as well, — how unfitted 
I am for such work by the giief which has fallen upon 
me. 

Then the bishop sent for me, and I thought it be- 
coming on my part to go to him I presented myself to 
his lordship at his palace, and was mmded to be much 
governed in my conduct by what he might say to me, 
remembering that I am bound to respect the office, even 
though I may not approve the man ; and I humbled 
myself before his lordship, waiting patiently for any 
directions which he m his discretion might think it proper 
to bestow on me. But there arose up between us that 
very pestilent woman, his wife, — to his dismay, seemin^y, 
as much as to mine, — ^and she would let there be place for 
no speech hut her own If there be aught clear to me m 
ecclesiastical matters, it is this — that no authority can 
he delegated to a female. The special laws of this and 
of some other countries do allow that women shall sit 
upon the temporal thrones of the earth, but on the 
lowest step of the throne of the Church no woman has 
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been allowed to sit as bearing authority, the romantic 
tale of the woman Pope notwithstanding Thereupon, 
I left the palace in wrath, feehng myself aggrieved that 
a woman should have attempted to dictate to me, and 
finding it hopeless to get a clear instruction from his 
lordship, — the woman taking up tHe word whenever I 
put a question to my lord the bishop. Nothing, there- 
fore, came of that interview but frmtless labour to myself, 
and anger, of which I have since been ashamed 
'' Since that time I have continued in my parish, — ^work- 
ing, not without zeal, though in truth, ^bmost without 
hope, — and learning even from day to day that the 
opmions of men around me have declared me to be 
gmlty of the crime imputed to me And now the bishop 
has issued a commission as preparatory to proceeding 
against me under the Act for the punishment of clerical 
offences In doing tins, I cannot say that the bishop has 
been lU-advised, even though the advice may have come 
from that evil-tongued lady, his wife And I hold that 
a womm may be called on for advice, with most salutary 
effect, in affairs as to which any show of female authority 
would be equally false and pernicious With me it has 
ever been so, and I have had a counsellor by me as wise 
as she has been devoted '' It must be noticed that m 
the draught copy of his letter which Mr Crawley gave to 
his wife to read, this last sentence was not inserted. 


Intending that she should read his letter, he omitted it 
till he made the fair copy “ Over this commission his 
lordship has appointed Dr Tempest of Silverbndge to 
preside, and with him I have been in communication* 
1 trust that the labours of the gentlemen of whom it is 
composed may be brought to a speedy close ; and, having 
regard to their trouble, which m such a matter is, I fear, 
left without remuneratHW^^ informed Dr. Tempest 
that I should write W ^ with the intent and 

^ured purpose of Ce,oT.ii^ perpetual curacy of 

H^^glestock into yoW^^f 
, ^ You will be good ."^^refore, to understand 

that I do so resign the ^M^jHind that I shall continue 
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to admimster the services of the church only till some 
clergyman, certified to me as coroing from you or from 
the bishop, may present himself in the pansh, and shall 
declare himself prepared to undertake the cure. Should 
It be so that Mr Thumble be sent hither agam, I will 
sit under him, endeavouring to catch improvement from 
his teaching, and striving to overcome the contempt 
which I felt for him when he before visited this parish. 
I annex beneath my signature a copy of the letter which 
I have written to the bishop on this subject 

And now it behoves me, as the guardianship of the 
souls oi those around me was placed in my hands by you, 
to explain to you as shortly as may be possible the 
reasons which have induced me to abandon my work. 
One or two whose judgment I do not discredit, — and I 
am allowed to name Dr Tempest of Silverbndge as one, 
— have suggested to me that I should take no step 
myself tiU after my trial They thmk that I should 
have regard to the chance of the verdict, so that the 
preferment may still be mine should I be acquitted; 
and they say, that should I be acqmtted, the bishop’s 
action against me must of necessity cease. That they 
are nght in these facts I do not doubt ; but in giving 
such advice they look only to facts, having no regard 
to the conscience. I do not blame them. I should give 
such advice myself, knowing that a friend may give 
counsel as to outer things, but that a man must satisfy 
his inner conscience by his own perceptions of what is 
right and what is wrong. 

I find myself to be ill-spoken of, to be regarded with 
hard eyes by those around me, my people thinkmg that 
I have stolen this money. Two farmers in this parish 
have, as I am aware, expressed opinions that no jury 
could acquit me honestly, and neither of these men have 
appeared in my church since the expression of that 
opinion. I doubt whether they have gone to other 
churches; and if not, they have been deterred from all 
pubhc worship by my presence. If this be so, how can 
I with a dear consci^ce remam among these men ? 1 
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Shall I take from their hands wages for those administra- 
tions, which their dehberately formed opinions will not 
allow them to accept from my hands ^ '' And yet, 
though he thus pleaded against himself, he knew that 
the two men of whom he was speaking were thick- 
headed dolts who were always tipsy on Saturday nights, 
and who came to church perhaps once in three weeks. 

Your kind heart wiU doubtless prompt you to tell 
me that no clergyman could be safe in his parish if he 
were to allow the opinion of chance parishioners to prevail 
against him , and you would probably lay down for my 
guidance that grand old doctrine, " Nil conscire sibi, nulla 
pallescere culpa ^ Presuming that you may do so, I will 
acknowledge such guidance to be good If my mind were 
clear in this matter, I would not budge an inch for any 
farmer, — ^no, nor for any bishop, further than he might 
by law compel me ! But my mind is not clear I do 
grow pale, and my hair stands on end with horror, as 
I confess to mysefi that I do not know whether I stole 
this money or no ^ Such is the fact. In all sincerity 
I tell you that I know not whether I be guilty or innocent 
It may be that I picked up the cheque from the floor of 
my room, and afterwards took it out and used it, not 
knowing whence it had come to me. If it be so, I stole 
it, and am guilty before the laws of my country If it 
be so, I am not fit to administer the Lord's sacraments 
to these people When the cup was last in my hand, 
and I was blessing them, I felt that I was not fit, and I 
almost dropped tbie chaJice. That God wiU know my 
weakness and pardon me the perplexity of my mind, — 
that IS between Him and His creature. 

As I read my letter over to myself I feel ho\^ weak 
are my words, and how inefficient to explam to you the 
exact position in which I stand , but they will suffice to 
convince you that I am assuredly purposed to resign this 
parish of Hogglestock, and that it is therefore incumbent 
on you, as patron of the living, to nominate my successor 
to the benefice, I have only further to ask your pardon 
for this long letter, and to thanlc you again for the many 
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and great marks of friendship which you have conferred 
on me. Alas, could you have foreseen in those old days 
how barren of all good would have been the hfe of him 
you then esteemed, you might perhaps have escaped the 
disgrace of being called the friend of one whom no one 
now regards with esteem Nevertheless, I may still say 
that I am, with all affection, yours truly, 

JosiAH Crawley."' 

The last paragraph of the letter was also added since 
his wife had read it When he had first composed his 
letter, he had been somewhat proud of his words, thinking 
that he had clearly told his story But when, sitting 
alone at his desk, he read it again, filling his mmd as he 
went on with ideas which he would fam have expressed 
to his old friend, were it not that he feared to indulge 
himself with too many words, he began to tell himself 
that his story was anything but well told There was 
no expression there of the Hoggethan doctrine In 
answer to such a letter as that the dean might well 
say, ‘‘ Think again of it Try yet to save yourself Never 
mind the two farmers, or Mr. Thumble, or the bishop. 
Stick to the ship while there is a plank above the water 
Whereas it had been his desire to use words that should 
make the dean clearly understand that the thing was 
decided He had failed — as he had failed in ever;^hing 
throughout his life , but nevertheless the letter must go. 
Were he to begin again he would not do it better So he 
added to what he had written a copy of his note to the 
bishop, and the letter was fastened and sent 

Mrs. Crawley might probably have been more instant 
in her efforts to stop the letter, had she not felt that it 
would'not decide everything In the first place it was 
not improbable that the letter might not reach the dean 
till after his return home,^ — ^and Mrs Crawley had long 
since made up her mind that she would see the dean as 
soon as possible after his return She had heard from 
Lady Lufton that it was not doubted in Barchester that 
he would be back at any rate before the judges came into 
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the city And then, m the next place, was it probable 
that the dean would act upon such a letter by filling 
up the vacancy even if he did get it ? She trusted in 
the dean, and knew that he would help them, if any 
help were possible Should the verdict go against her 
husband, then indeed it might be tKat no help would be 
possible In such case she thought that the bishop with 
his commission might prevail But she still believed 
that the verdict would be favourable, — ^if not with an 
assured belief, still with a hope that was sufficient to 
stand in lieu of a belief No single man, let alone no 
twelve men, could think that her husband had intended to 
appropnate that money dishonestly That he had taken 
it improper^, — ^without real possession, — she herself be- 
lieved ; but he had not taken it as a thief, and could not 
ment a thief's punishment 

After two days he got a reply from the bishop's chaplain, 
in which the chaplain expressed the bishop's commenda- 
tion of Mr Crawley's present conduct, '' Mr Thumble 
shall proceed from hence to Hogglestock on next Sunday," 
said the chaplain, " and shall relieve you for the present 
from the burden of your duties As to the future status 
of the pansh, it will perhaps be best that nothing shall 
be done till the dean returns — or perhaps till the assizes 
shall be over This is the bishop's opinion " It need 
hardly be explained that the promised visit of Mr, 
Thumble to Hogglestock was gall and wormwood to Mr. 
Crawley, He had told the dean that should Mr. Thumble 
come, he would endeavour to learn somethmg even from 
him. But it may be doubted whether Mr. Crawley in 
his present mood could learn anything useful from Mx, 
Thumble Giles Hoggett was a much more effective 
teacher. 

" I will endure even that," he said to his wife, as she 
handed back to him the letter from the bishop's chajdain. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

TWO VISITORS TO HOGGLESTOCK. 

The cross-grainedness of men is so great that things will 
often be forced to go wrong, even when they have the 
strongest possible natural tendency of their own to go 
right It was so now in these affairs between the arch- 
deacon and his son The ongmal difficulty was solved by 
the good feeling of the young lady, — by that and by the 
real kindness of the archdeacon's nature They had 
come to terms which v/ere satisfactory to both of them, 
and those terms admitted of perfect reconciliation be- 
tween the father and his son Whether the major did 
marry the lady or whether he did not, his allowance was 
to be continued to him, the archdeacon being perfectly 
willing to trust himself in the matter to the pledge which 
he had received from Miss Crawley AE that he required 
from his son was simply this, — ^that he should pull down 
the bills advertising the sale of his effects Was any 
desire ever more rational ^ The sale had been advertised 
for a day just one week m advance of the assizes, and 
the time must have been selected, — ^so thought the arch- 
deacon,— with a malicious intention Why, at any rate, 
should the thmgs be sold before any one knew whether 
the father of the young lady was or was not to be re- 
garded as a thief ^ And why should the thmgs be sold 
at all, when the archdeacon had tacitly withdrawn his 
threats, — ^when he had given his son to understand that 
the allowance would still be paid quarterly with the 
customary archidiaconal regulanty, and that no altera- 
tion was intended in those settlements under which the 
Plumstead foxes would, m the npeness of time, become 
the property of the major himself. It was thus that the 
archd^con looked at it, and as he did so, he thought 
that his son was the most cross-grained of men. 

But the major had his own way of looking at the matter. 
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He had, he flattered himself, dealt very fairly with his 
father When he had first made up his mind to make 
Miss Crawley his wife, he had told his father of his inten- 
tion The archdeacon had declared that, if he did so, 
such and such results would follow, — ^results which, as 
was apparent to every one, would nnake it indispensable 
that the major should leave Cosby Lodge The major 
had never complained. So he told himself. He had 
simply said to his father, — I shall do as I have said. 
You can do as you have said Therefore, I shall prepare 
to leave Cosby Lodge He had so prepared , and as a 
part of that preparation, the auctioneer's bills had been 
stuck up on the posts and walls Then the archdeacon 
had gone to work surreptitiously with the lady, — ^the 
reader will understand that we are still following the 
workings of the major's mmd, — ^and having succeeded in 
obtaining a pledge which he had been wrong to demand, 
came forward very graciously to withdraw his threats 
He withdrew his threats because he had succeeded in his 
object by other means The major knew nothing of the 
kiss that had been given, of the two tears that had 
tncMed down his father's nose, of the generous epithets 
which the archdeacon had applied to Grace He did not 
guess how nearly his father had yielded altogether be- 
neath the pressure of Grace's charms, — ^how willing he 
was to yield altogether at the first decent opportunity. 
His father had obtained a pledge from Grace that she 
would not marry in certam circumstances, — ^as to which 
circumstances the major was strongly resolved that they 
should form no bar to his marnage, — ^and then came 
forward with his eager demand that the sale should be 
stopped ! The major could not submit to so much in- 
dignity He had resolved that his father should have 
nothing to do with his marnage one way or the other. 
He would not accept an3^hing from his father on the 
understanding that his father had any such nght. His 
father had asserted such nght with threats, and he, the 
major, taking such threats as meamng something, had 
seen that he must leave Cosby Lodge. Let his father 
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come forward, and say that they meant nothing, that 
he abandoned all right to any interference as to his son's 
marriage, — ^and then the son would dutifully consent to 
accept his father's bounty I They were both cross-grained, 
as Mrs. Grantly declared , but I think that the major was 
the most cross-grained of the two. 

Something of the truth made its way into Hairy 
Grantly 's mind as he drove himself home from Barchester 
after seeing his grandfather It was not that he began 
to think that his father was nght, but that he almost 
perceived that it might be becoming m him to forgive 
some fault in his father. He had been implored to honour 
his father, and he was wilhng to do so, understanding 
that such honour must, to a certain degree, imply obedi- 
ence, — ^if it could be done at no more than a moderate 
expense to his feehngs The threatened auctioneer was 
the cause of oSence to his father, and he might see whether 
it would not be possible to have the sale postponed. 
There would, of course, be a pecuniary loss, and that m 
his diminished circumstances, — ^he would stiE talk to 
himself of his dimimshed arcumstances, — ^might be in- 
convenient. But so much he thought himself bound to 
endure on his father's behalf At any rate, he would 
consult the auctioneer at Silverbndge 

But he would not make any pause m the measures 
which he had proposed to himself as hkely to be conducive 
to his marriage. As for Grace's pledge, such pledges 
from young ladies never went for anything It was out 
of the question that she should be sacnficed, even though 
her father had taken the money. And, moreover, tie 
very gist of the major's generosity was to consist in his 
marrymg her whether the father were guilty or innocent. 
He understood that perfectly, and understood also that 
it was his duty to make his purpose in this respect known 
to Grace's faimly. He determined, therefore, that he 
would go over to Hogglestock, and see Mr. Crawley 
before he saw the auctioneer. 

Hitherto Major Grantly had never even spoken to Mr. 
Crawley It may be remanbered that the major was at 
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the present moment one of the bailsmen for the due 
appearance of Mr. Crawley before the judge, and tiliat he 
had been present when the magistrates sat at the inn m 
Silverbndge He therefore knew the man's presence, 
but except on that occasion he had never even seen his 
intended future father-in-law Frdm the moment when 
he had first allowed himself to think of Grace, he had 
desired, yet almost feared, to make acquaintance with 
the father , but had been debarred from domg so by 
the pecuhar position in which Mr. Crawley was placed 
He had felt that it would be impossible to speak to the 
father of his affection for the daughter without any 
allusion to the coming tnal ; and he did not know how 
such allusion could be made. Thinkmg of this, he had 
at different times almost resolved not to call at Hoggle- 
stock till the tnal should be over Then he would go 
there, let the result of the trial have been what it might. 
But it had now become necessary for him to go on at once 
His father had precipitated matters by his appeal to 
Grace He would appeal to Grace's father, and reach 
Grace through his influence 

He drove over to Hogglestock, feelmg himself to be 
an5ffhmg but comfortable as he came near to the house 
And when he did reach the spot, he was somewhat dis- 
concerted to find that another visitor was in the house 
before him. He presumed this to be the case, because 
there stood a little pony horse, — ^an animal which did not 
strongly recommend itself to his mstructed ey e,^ — ^attached 
by its rem to the pahngs It was a poor humble-looking 
beast, whose knees had very lately become acquainted 
with the hard and sharp stones of a newly mended high- 
way The blood was even now red upon the wounds. 

He'll never be much good again,” said the naajor to 
his servant. 

"" That be won't, sir,” said the man '' But I don't 
thi^ he's been much good for some time back " 

I shouldn't hke to have to nde him into Silverbridge,” 
said the major, descending from the gig, and mstructing 
his servant to move the horse and gig about as long as 
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he might remain within the house. Then he walked 
across the httle garden and knocked at the door. The 
door was immediately opened, and in the passage he 
found Mr. Crawley, and another clerg3nnan whom the 
reader will recognize as Mr Thumble. Mr. Thumble had 
come over to make ^arrangements as to the Sunday 
services and the parochial work, and had been very 
urgent in impressing on Mr. Crawley that the duties were 
to be left entirdy to himself Hence had come some 
bitter words, in which Mr Crawley, though no doubt 
he said the sharper thmgs of the two, had not been able 
to vanquish his enemy so completely as he had done on 
former occasions 

There must be no interference, my dear sir , — none 
whatever, if you please,*’ Mr Thumble had said 

There shall be none of which the bishop shall have 
reason to complain,” Mr Crawley had rephed 

There must be none at aU, Mr. Crawley, if you please 
It is only on that understanding that I have consented to 
take the pansh temporarily into my hands. Mrs Crawley, 
I hope that there may be no mistake about the schools 
It must be exactly as though I were residing on the spot ” 
“ Sir,” said Mr. Crawley, very irate at this app^ to 
his wife, and speaking in a loud voice, ‘‘ do you misdoubt 
my word ; or do you think that if I were minded to be 
false to you, that I should be corrected m my falsehood 
by the firmer faith of my wife ^ ” 

I mean nothing about falsehood, Mr Crawley ” 
Having resigned this benefice for certain reasons of 
my own, with which I shall not trouble you, and acknow- 
ledging as I do, — ^and have done in writing under my 
hand to the bishop, — ^the propnety of his lordship’s 
interference in providing for the services of the parish 
till my successor shall have been instituted, I shall, with 
what feelings of regret I need not say, leave you to the 
performance of your temporary duties.” 

That IS all that I require, Mr. Crawley.” 

** But it IS wholly unnecessary that you should instruct 
me in mine ” 
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The bishop especially desires ** — ^began Mr. Thumble. 

But Mr. Crawley interrupted him instantly. 

‘‘ If the bishop has directed you to give me such 
instruction, the bishop has been much in error. I will 
submit to receive none from him through you, sir. If 
you please, sir, let there be an end of it , '' and Mr. Crawley 
waved his hand I hope that the reader will conceive 
the tone of Mr. Crawley's voice, and will appreciate the 
aspect of his face, and will see the motion of his hand, as 
he spoke these latter words Mr Thumble felt the power 
of the man so sensibly that he was unable to carry on 
the contest Though Mr Crawley was now but a broken 
reed, and was beneath his feet, yet Mr Thumble acknow- 
ledged to himself that he could not "hold his own m debate 
with this broken reed But the words had been spoken, 
and the tone of the voice had died away, and the fire in 
the eyes had burned itself out before the moment of the 
major's arrival. Mr Thumble was now retummg to his 
horse, and having enjoyed, — ^if he did enjoy, — ^his little 
tnumph about the parish, was becoming unhappy at 
the future dangers that awaited him. Perhaps he was 
the more unhappy because it had been proposed to him by 
authonties at the palace that he should repeatedly nde on 
the same animal fromBarchester to Hogglestock and back. 
Mr. Crawley was in the act of replying to lamentations 
on this subject, with his hand on the latch, when the major 
amved — I regret to say, sir, that I cannot assist you 
by supplying any other steed '' Then the major had 
knocked, and Mr. Crawley had at once opened the door. 

You probably do not remember me, Mr Crawley ? " 
said the major. ** I am Major Grantly.” Mrs. Crawley, 
who had heard these words inside the room, sprang up 
from her chair, and could hardly resist the temptation 
to rush into the passage. She too had bardy seen Major 
Grantly ; ^d now the only bright gleam which appeared 
on her horizon depended on his constancy under circum-- 
stances which would have justified his inconstancy. But 
had he meant to be inconstant, surely he would never 
nave come to Hogglestock J 
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I remember you well, sir,” said Mr. Crawley. I 
am under no common obligation to you. You are at 
present one of my bailsmen ” 

There's nothing in that,” said the major. 

Mr. Thumble, who^had caught the name of Grantly, 
took off his hat, which he had put on his head. He 
had not been particular in keeping off his hat before 
Mr. Crawley. But he knew very well that Archdeacon 
Grantly was a big man m the diocese; and though 
the Grantlys and the Proudies were opposed to each 
other, still it might be well to take off his hat before 
any one who had to do with the big ones of the diocese. 

I hope your respected father is well, sir ? ” said Mr. 
Thumble. 

** Pretty well, I thank you ” The major stood close 
up against the wall of the passage, so as to allow room 
for Mr. Thumble to pass out. His business was one 
on which he could hardly begin to speak until the other 
visitor should have gone. Mr Crawley was standing 
with the door wide open in his hand. He also was 
anxious to be rid of Mr Thumble, — ^and was perhaps 
not so solicitous as a brother clergyman should have 
been touching the future fate of Mr. Thumble in the 
matter of the bishop's old cob 

” Really I don't know what to do as to getting upon 
him again,” said Mr. Thumble 

If you will allow him to progress slowly,” said Mr. 
Crawley, ”he will probably travel with the greater 
safety.” 

I don't know what you call slow, Mr. Crawley I 
was ever so much over two hours coming here from 
Barchester. He stumbled almost at every step.” 

** Didlie fall while you were on him ? ” asked the major. 

Indeed he did, sir. You never saw such a thing, 
Major Grantly. Look here ” Then Mr. Thumble, turn- 
ing round, showed that the rear portion of his clothes 
had not escaped without mju^. 

” It was weU he was not going fast, or you would have 
come on to your head,” said Grantly 
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** It was a mercy,” said Thimble ‘‘ But, sir, as it 
was, I came to the ground with much violence It was 
on Spigglewick Hill, where the road is covered with 
loose stones I see, sir, you have a gig and horse here, 
with a servant Perhaps, as the circumstances are 

so very peculiar, ” Then Mr. Thumble stopped, 

and looked up into the major's face with imploring 
eyes. But the major had no tenderness for such 
suffermgs I'm sorry to say that I am going quite 
the other way,” he said ‘‘ I am returning to Silver- 
bridge ” 

Mr. Thumble hesitated, and then made a renewed 
request. ” If you would not mind taking me to Silver- 
bridge, I could get home from thence by railway , and 
perhaps you would allow your servant to take the horse 
to Barchester ” 

Major Grantly was for a moment dumbfounded 

"The request is most unreasonable, sir,” said Mi. 
Crawley 

"That IS as Major Grantly pleases to look at it,” 
said Mr. Thumble. 

" I am sorry to say that it is quite out of my power,” 
said the major. 

" You can surely walk, leading the beast, if you fear 
to mount him,” said Mr. Crawley. 

" I shall do as I please about that,” said Mr Thumble 
"And, Mr Crawley, if you will have the kindness to 
leave things in the parish just as they are, — ^just as they 
are, — ^I will be obliged to you It is the bishop's wish 
that you should touch nothing.” Mr. Thumble was 
by this time on the step, and Mr. Crawley instantly 
slammed the door. "The gentleman is a clergyman 
from Barchester,” said Mr. Crawley, modestly^ folding 
his hands upon his breast, " whom the bishop has sent 
oyer here to take upon himself temporarily the services 
of the church, and, as it appears, the duties also of the 
pansh. I refrain from animadverting upon his lord- 
ship's choice.” 

" And are youdeaving Hogglestock*? ** 
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When I have found a shelter for my wife and children 
I shaH do so , nay, peradventure, I must do so before 
any such shelter can be found, I shall proceed m that 
matter as I am bid I am one who can regard myself 
as no longer possessing the privilege of free action in 
anything. But while** I have a room at your service, 
permit me to ask you to enter it Then Mr. Crawley 
motioned him m with his hand, and Major Grantly 
found himself in the presence of Mrs. Crawley and her 
570unger daughter. 

He looked at them both for a moment, and could 
trace much of the hues of that face which he loved so 
well. But the troubles of life had almost robbed the 
elder lady of her beauty ; and with the younger, the 
awkward thinness of the last years of femimne childhood 
had not yet given place to the fulfilment of feminine 
grace. But the likeness m each was quite enough to 
make him feel that he ought to be at home in that room. 
He thought that he could love the woman as his mother, 
and the girl as his sister. He found it very difficult 
to begin any conversation in their presence, and yet 
it seemed to be his duty to begin. Mr. Crawley had 
marshalled him into the room, and having done so, 
stood aside near the door. Mrs. Crawley had received 
him very graciously, and having done so, seemed to be 
ashamed of her own hospitality Poor Jane had shrunk 
back into a distant comer, near the open standmg desk 
at which she was accustomed to read Greek to her father, 
and, of course, could not be expected to speak. If Major 
Grantly could have found himself alone with any one 
of the three, — ^nay, if he could have been there with 
any twj>, he could have opened his budget at once; 
but, before [all the family, he felt the difficulty of 
his situation. **Mrs. Crawley,"' said he, ‘"I have 
been most anxious to make your acquaintance, and 
I trust yon will excuse the liberty I have taken in 
caHmg," 

** I feel grateful to you, as I am sure does also my 
husband/' So much she said, and then felt angry with 
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herselfjfor sasmng so much. Was she not expressing her 
strong ‘hope that he might stand fast b3r her child, where- 
by the whole Crawley family would gain so much, — and 
the Giantly family lose much, m the same proportion ? 

“ Sir,” said Mr Crawley, “ I owe you thanks, still 
unexpressed, in that you came forward, together with 
Mr. Robarts of Framley, to satisfy the not unnatural 
requisition of the magistrates before whom I was called 
upon to appear in the early winter I know not why 
any one should have ventured into such feopardy on 
my account ” 

“There was no jeopardy, Mr. Crawley. Any one in 
the county would have done it.” 

“ I know not that ; nor can I see that there was no 
jeopardy. I trust that I may assure you that there is 
no danger; — ^none, I mean, to you The danger to 
mj^lf and those belonging to me is, alas, very urgent. 
The facts of my position are pressing close upon me. 
Methinks I suffer more from the visit of the gentleman 
who has just departed from me than from anything 
that has yet happened to me And yet he is in his 
right ; — ^he is altogether in his right ” 

“ No, papa ; he is not,” said Jane, from her standing 
ground near the upright desk. 

“My dear,” said her father, “you should be silent 
on such a subject. It is a matter hard to be understood 
in all its beanngs, — even by those who are most con- 
v^sant with them. But as to this we need not trouble 
Major Grantly.” 

After that there was silence among them, and for a 
while It seemed as though there could be no approach 
to the subject on which Grantly had come thjther to 
express himself. Mrs. Crawley, in her despair, said 
something about the weather; and the major, tiying 
to draw near the speaal subject, became bold enough 
to remark “ that he had had the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Crawley at Framley” “Mrs. Robarts has been very 
kind," said Mrs. Cmwlw, “very kmd mdeed. You 
can understand. Major Giantly, that this must be a 
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very sad house for any young person/' I don't thinh 
it IS at all sad/' said Jane, still standing in the comer 
by the upright desk. 

Then Major Grantly rose from his seat and walked 
across to the girl and took her hand. You are so like 
your sister," said he! Your sister is a great friend 
of mine. She has often spoken to me of you, I hope 
we shall be fnends some day " But Jane could make 
no answer to this, though she had been able to vindicate 
the general character of the house while she was left 
in her corner by herself. “ I wonder whether you would 
be angry with me," continued the major, if I told you 
that I wanted to speak a word to your father and mother 
alone ^ " To this Jane made no reply, but was out 
of the room almost before the words had reached the 
ears of her father and mother. Though she was only 
sixteen, and had as yet read nothing but Latin and 
Greek, — ^unless we axe to count the twelve books of 
Euchd and Wood's Algebra, and sundry smaller exer- 
cises of the same description, — she understood, as well 
as any one then present, the reason why her absence 
was required. 

As she closed the door the maj’or paused for a moment, 
expecting, or perhaps hoping, that the father or the 
mother would say a word. But neither of them had 
a word to say. They sat silent, and as though con- 
saence-stricken. Here was a rich man come, of whom 
they had heard that he might probably wish to wed 
their daughter. It was manifest enough to both of them 
that no man could marry into their family without 
subjectmg himself to a heavy portion of that reproach 
and disgrace which was attached to them But how 
was it possible that they should not care more for their 
daughter, for their own flesh and blood, than for the 
incidental welfare of this rich man As regarded the 
man himself they had heard everything that was good 
, Such a marriage was hke the opening of paradise fr> their 
child. *^Nil conscire sibi," said the father to himself, 
as he buckled on his armour for the fight. 
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When he had waited for a moment or two the major 
began “ Mrs. Crawley ” he said, addressing h i m self to 
the mother, " I do not quite fcnow how far you may 
be aware that I,— that I have for some time been, — 
been acquainted with your eldest daughter.” 

“ I have heard from her that She is acquainted with 
you,” said Mrs. Crawley, almost panting with anxiety. 

“ I may as well make a clean breast of it at once,” 
said the major, smihng, “ and say outright that I have 
come here to request your permission and her father’s 
to ask her to be my wife ” Then he was silent, and for 
a few moments neither Jhr. nor Mrs. Crawley rephed 
to him. She looked at her husband, and he gazed at 
the fire, and the smile died away from the major’s face 
as he watched the solemnity of them both There was 
something almost forbiddmg in the pecuhar gravity of 
Mr Crawley’s countenance when, as at present, some- 
thmg operated withm him to cause him to express 
dissent from any proposition that was made to him 
“ I do not know how far this may be altogether new 
to you, Mrs. Crawley,” said the major, waiting for a 
reply 

" It IS not new to us,” said Mrs Crawley 
” May I hope, then, that you will not disapprove ? ” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Crawley, “ I am so placed by the 
imtovrard circumstances of my hfe that I can hardly 
claim to exerase over my own daughter that authonty 
which should belong to a parent ” 

" My dear, do not say that,” exclaimed ^s Crawley. 

“ But I do say it. Within three weelffl of this time 
I may be a pnsoner, subject to the criminal kws of my 
country. At this moment I am without the power of 
earmng bread for myself, or for my wife, or for my chil- 
dren. Major Grantly, you have even now seen the 
departure of the gentleman who has been sent tere to 
take my place in this parish I am, as it were, an out- 
law here, and entitled neither to obedience nor respect 
from those who under other cHrcumstances would be 
bound to give me both.” 
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Major Grantly/' said the poor woman, no husband 
or father in the county is more closely obeyed or more 
thoroughly respected and loved ” 

‘‘ I am sure of it/^ said the major 
*'A11 this, however, matters nothing,"' continued Mr. 
Crawley, and all speech on such homely matters would 
amount to an impertinence before you, sir, were it not 
that you have hinted at a purpose of connecting yourself 
at some future time with this unfortunate family 
I meant to be plain-spoken, Mr. Crawley " 
did not mean to insinuate, sir, that there was 
aught of reticence in your words, so contrived that 
you might fall back upon the vagueness of your ex- 
pression for protection, should you hereafter see fit to 
change your purpose. I should have wronged you much 
by such a suggestion. I rather was minded to make 
known to you that I, — or, I should rather say, we," 
and Mr. Crawley pointed to his wife, — shall not accept 
your plainness of speech as betokening aught beyond 
a conceived idea in furtherance of which you have 
thought it expedient to make certain inquiries " 

I don't quite follow you." said the major. ** But 
what I want you to do is to give me your consent to 
visit your daughter ; and I want Mrs. Crawley to write 
to Grace and tell her that it's all right " Mrs. Crawley 
was quite sure that it was all right, and was ready to 
sit down and write the letter that moment, if her 
husband would permit her to do so 

I am sorry that I have not been explicit," said Mr 
Crawley,^ ** but I will endeavour to make myself more 
plainly intelhgible. My daughter, sir, is so circum- 
stanced in reference to her father, that I, as her father 
and as d gentleman, cannot encourage any man to make 
a tender to her of his hand " 

** But I have made up my imnd about all that " 

** And I, sir, have made up mine. I dare not tell my 
girl that I think she will do well to place her hand in 
yours. A lady, when she does that, should feel at least 
that her hand is clean " 
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“ It IS the cleanest and the sweetest and the fairest 
hand in Barsetshire,” said the major Mrs. Crawley 
coidd not restrain herself, but running up to him, took 
his hand in hers and kissed it 

“There is unfortunately a stain, which is vicarial,” 
began Mi. Crawley, sustaining up to that point his voice 
wifii Roman fortitude, — ^with a fortitude which would 
have been Roman had it not at that moment broken 
down under the pressure of human feehng. He could 
keep it up no longer, but continued his speech with 
broken sobs, and with a voice altogether changed in its 
tone, — rapid now, whereas it had before been slow, — 
natural, whereas it had hitherto been affected, — Shuman, 
whereas it had hitherto been Roman. “ Major Grantly,” 
he said, “ I am sore beset , but what can I say to you ? 
My darling is as pure as the hght of day, — only that 
she IS soiled with my impurity. She is fit to grace the 
house of the best gentleman in England, had I not made 
her unfit ” 

“ She shall grace mine,” said the major. “ By God, 
she shall i — ^to-morrow, if she’ll have me.” Mrs. Crawley, 
who was standing beside him, again raised his hand 
and kissed it. 

“ It may not be so. As I began by sajdng, — or rather 
strove to say, for I have been overtaken by weakness, 
and cannot speak my mind, — I cannot claim authority 
over my child as would another man How can I exer- 
ase authority from between a pnson’s bars ? ” 

“She would obey your slightest wish,” said Mrs. 
Crawley. 

“ I could express no wish,” said he. “ But I know 
my girl, and I am sure that she will not consent to take 
infamy with her mto the house of the man who loves her ” 

“ There will be no infamy,” said the major. “ Infamy! 

I tell you that I shall be proud of the connection.” 

“ You, sir, are generous m your prosperity. We will 
strive to be at least just m our adversity. My wife 
and children are to be pitied, — ^because of the husband 
and the father ” 
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" No ! ” said Mrs. Crawley. “ I will not hear that 
said without densong it.” 

" But they must tahe their lot as it has been given 
to them,” continued he “ Such a position m hfe as 
that which you have proposed to bestow upon my child 
would be to her, as regards human affairs, great eleva- 
tion. And from what I have heard, — may be per- 
mitted to add also from what I now leam by personal 
experience. — such a marriage would be laden with fair 
promise of future happmess But if you ask my mind, 
I think that my child is not free to make it You, sir, 
have many relatives, who are not in love, as you are, all 
of whom would be Seated by the stam of my disgrace. 
You have a daughter, to whom all your sohcitude is 
due. No one should go to your house as your second 
wife who cannot feel that she will serve your child. 
My daughter would feel that she was bnnging an injury 
upon the babe. I cannot bid her do this, — ^and I wm 
not. Nor do I beheve that she would do so if I bade 
her.” Then he turned his chair round, and sat with 
his face to the wall, wipmg away the tears with a tattered 
handkerchief 

Mrs. Crawley led the major away to the farther wm- 
dow, and there stood looking up mto his face It need 
hardly be said that they also were crjnng. Whose 
eyes could have been dry after such a scene, — ^upon 
hearing such words ? “ You had better go,” said Ito. 
Crawley. “ I know him so well You had better go.” 

“ Mrs. Crawley,” he said, whispenng to her, “ if I ever 
desert her, may all that I love desert me ! But you will 
help me ^ ” 

“You would want no help, were it not for this trouble.” 

“BufyouwiUhelpme?” 

Then she paused a moment. “ I can do nothing,** 
she said, “ but what he bids me.” 

“ You will trust me, at any rate ? ” said the major. 

" I do trust you,” she rephed. Then he went without 
sasnng a word further to Mr. Crawley. As soon as Im 
was gone, the wife went over to her husband, and put 
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her arm gently round ins nedc as he was sitting. For 
a while the husband took no notice of his wife’s caress, 
but sat motionless, with his face still turned to the wall. 
Then she spoke to him a word or two, telhng him that 
their visitor was gone “ My child ' ” he said " My 
poor child ! my darhng ! She has found grace in this 
man’s sight; but even of that has her father robbed 
her t The Lord has visited upon the children the sms 
of the father, and wiU do so to the third and fourth 
generation.” 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE TRAGEDY IN HOOK COURT, 

Conway Dalrymple had hurried out of the room in 
Mrs Broughton’s house in which he had been painting 
Jael and Sisera, thinking that it would be better to meet 
an angry and perhaps tipsy husband on the stairs, than 
it would be either to wait for him till he should make 
his way into his wife’s room, or to hide away from him 
with the view of escaping altogether from so disagreeable 
an encounter. He had no fear of the man He did not 
think that there would be any violence, — ^nor, as re- 
garded hunself, did he much care if there was to be 
violence. But he felt that he was bound, as to as it 
might be possible, to screen the poor woman from the 
ill effects of her husband’s temper and conation. He 
was, therefore, prepared to stop Broughton on the stairs, 
and to use some force in arresting him on his way, should 
he find the man to be really mtoxicated. But he had 
not descended above a stair or two before he was aware 
that the man below him, whose step had been heard in 
^e hall, was not intoacated, and that he was not Dobbs 
Broughton. It was Mir. Musselboro 

' IS it ? ” said Conway. “ I thoiKht it 

was Broughton.” Then he looked into the nuin's face 
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and saw that he was ashy pale. All that appearance 
of low-bred jauntiness which used to belong to him 
seemed to have been washed out of him. His hair 
had forgotten to curl, his gloves had been thrown aside, 
and even his trinkets were out of sight. ‘'^What 
has happened ? sai<J Conway. What is the matter ? 
Something is wrong.” Then it occurred to him that 
Musselboro had been sent to the house to tell the wife 
of the husband’s rum. 

"‘The servant told me that I should find you up- 
stairs,” said Musselboro 

“Yes; I have been painting here For some time 
past I have been doing a picture of Mis^ Van Siever. 
Mrs. Van Siever has been here to-day.” Conway 
thought that this information would produce some 
strong effect on Clara’s proposed husband, but he did 
not seem to regard the matter of the picture nor the 
mention of Miss Van Siever’s name. 

“ She knows nothing of it ^ ” said he “ She doesn’t 
know yet ^ ” 

“ Know what ^ ” asked Conway. “ She knows that 
her husband has lost money.” 

“ Dobbs has — destroyed himself ” 

“What!” 

“Blew his brains out this morning just inside the 
entrance at Hook Court The horror of drink was on 
him, and he stood just in the pathway and shot himself 
Bangles was standing at the top of their vaults and saw 
him do it. I don’t think Bangles will ever be a man 
again O Lord * I shall never get over it myself. 
The body was there when I went in Then Musselboro 
sank b^ck against the waU of the staircase, and stared 
at Dalrymple as though he still saw before him the 
terrible sight of which he had just spoken 

Dalrymple seated himself on the stairs and strove to 
brmg his mind to bear on the tale which he had just 
heard. , What was he to do, and how was that ;^or 
woman upstairs to be informed ^ “ You came here 
intending to tell her,” he said in a whisper. He feared 
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every moment that Mrs. Broughton would appear on 
the stairs, and learn from a word or two what had 
happened without any hint to prepare her for the 
catastrophe 

'"I thought you would be here I knew you were 
doing the picture. He knew it. * He'd had a letter to 
say so, — one of those anonymous ones.” 

"" But that didn't influence him ^ ” 

I don't think it was that/' said Musselboro '' He 
meant to have had it out with her , but it wasn't that 
as brought this about Perhaps you didn't know that 
he was clean ruined ? ” 

She had told me” 

Then she knew it ” 

” Oh, yes ; she knew that. Mrs Van Siever had told 
her Poor creature * How are we to break this to 
her? ” 

”You and she are very thick,” said Musselboro 

I suppose you’ll do it best ” By this time they were 
in the drawing-room, and the door was closed. Dal- 
rympie had put his hand on the other man's aim, and 
had led him downstairs, out of reach of bearing from 
the room above ” You'll tell her, — ^won't you ? ” said 
Musselboro Then Dalrymple tried to think what 
loving female fnend there was who could break the news 
to the unfortunate woman. He knew of the Van Sievers, 
and he knew of the Demolmes, and he almost knew that 
there was no other woman withm reach whom he was 
entitled to regard as closely connected with Mrs. Brough- 
ton He was well aware that the anonymous letter of 
which Musselboro had ]ust spoken had come from Miss 
Demohnes, and he could not go there for sympathy and 
assistance. Nor could he apply to Mrs Van Siever 
after what had passed this morning. To Clara Van 
Siever he would have applied, but that it was impossible 
he should reach Clara except through her mother. I 
suppose I had better go to her,” he said, after a while. 
And then be went, leaving Musselboro m the drawmg- 
room. I’m so bad with it,” said Musselboro, that 
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I really don’t know how I shall ever go up that court 
again/' 

Conway Dalr3?inple made his way up the stairs with 
very slow steps, and as he did so he co^d not but think 
senously of the nature of his friendship with this woman, 
and could not but condemn himself heartily for the folly 
and iniquity of his own conduct Scores of times he had 
professed &s love to her with half-expressed words, 
intended 'to mean nothing, as he said to himself when he 
tried to excuse himself, but enough to turn her head, 
even if they did not reach her heart Now, this woman 
was a widow, and it came to be his duty to tell her that 
she was so. What if she should claim from him now 
the love which he had so often proffered to her ! It 
was not that he feared that she would claim anything 
from him at this moment, — ^neither now, nor to-morrow, 
nor the next day, — ^but the agony of the present meeting 
would produce others in which there would be some 
tenderness mixed with the agony , and so from one 
meeting to another the thing would progress Dalrymple 
knew well enough how such things might progress. 
But in this danger before him, it was not of himself that 
he was thinking, but of her. How could he assist her 
at such a time without doing her more injury than 
benefit ? And, if he did not assist her, who would do 
so > He knew her to be heartless , but even heartless 
people have hearts which can be touched and almost 
broken by certain sorrows. Her heart would not be 
broken by her husband's death, but it would become 
very sore if she were utterly neglected. He was now 
at the door, with his hand on the lock, and was wondering 
why sh^ should remain so long within without making 
herself heard Then he opened it, and found her seated 
in a lounging-chair, with her back to the door, and he 
could see that she had a volume of a novel in her hand. 
He understood it all She was pretending to be indifferent 
to her husband’s return. He walked up to her, thmkmg 
that she would recognize his step; but she made no 
sign of turning towards him He saw the motion of 
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her hair over the back of the chair as she affected to 
make herself liixTiriously comfortable. She was stnving 
to let her husband see that she cared nothing for him, 
or for his condition, or for his jealousy, if he were jealous, 
— or even for his rum Mrs. Broughton,^' he said, 
when he was close to her. Then she jumped up quickly, 
and turned round, facing him Where is Dobbs ? 
she said. Where is Broughton ? 

He is not here " 

‘‘ He is in the house, for I heard him Why have you 
come back ^ 

Dalrymple's eye fell on the tattered canvas, and he 
thought of the doings of the past month He thought 
of the picture of three Graces, which was hanging in the 
room below, and he thoroughly wished that he had never 
been introduced to the Broughton establishment How 
was he to get through his present difficulty ^ No,” 
said he, '' Broughton did not come It was Mr Mussel- 
boro whose steps you heard below ” 

What IS he here for What is he doing here ^ 
Where is Dobbs? Conway, there is something the 
matter He has gone off ^ 

Yes , — ^he has gone off ” 

The coward * ” 

No , — ^he was not a coward , — ^not in that way ” 

The use of the past tense, unintentional as it had been, 
told the story to the woman at once He is dead,” 
she saad. Then he took both her hands in his and look^ 
into her face without speaking a word And she gazed 
at ham with fixed eyes, and ngid mouth, while the 
quick-coming breath just moved the curl oflier nostrils 
It occurred to him at the moment that he had never 
before seen her so wholly unaffected, and had never 
before observed that she was so totally deficient in all 
the elements of real beauty She was the first to speak 
again. ‘‘ Conway,” she said, “ tell it me all Why do 
you not speak to me ? ” 

" There is nothing further to tell,” said he. 

Then she dropped his hands and walked away from 
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him to the window, — and stood there looking out upon 
the stuccoed turret of a huge house that stood opposite. 
As she did so she was employing herself in counting the 
wmdows Her mind was paralyzed by the blow, and 
she knew not how to make any exertion with it for any 
purpose. Everything was changed with her, — ^and was 
changed in such a way that she could make no guess 
as to her future mode of life. She was suddenly a 
widow, a pauper, and utterly desolate, — ^while the only 
person in the whole world that she really liked was 
standing close to her. But m the midst of it all she 
counted the windows of the house opposite Had it 
been possible for her she would have put her mind alto- 
gether to sleep 

He let her stand for a few minutes and then joined 
her at the window. “ My fnend,’’ he said, what shall 
I do for you ^ ” 

Do ^ ” she said What do you mean by — domg ? ** 

Come and sit down and let me talk to you," he 
replied Then he led her to the sofa, and as she seated 
herself I doubt whether she had not almost forgotten 
that her husband was dead 
‘‘ What a pity it was to cut it up," she said, pointing 
to the rags of Jael and Sisera 

Never mind the picture now Dreadful as it is, you 
must allow yourself to think of him for a few minutes." 

Think of what • O God * yes. Conway, you must 
tell me what to do. Was everything gone ^ It isn't 
about myself I don’t mind about myself. I wish it 
was me mstead of him I do I do " 

No wishing IS of any avail " 

But^ Conway, how did it happen ^ Do you think 
it IS true ^ That man would say anythmg to gam his 
object Is he here now ^ ’’ 

** I beheve he is here still." 

'' I won’t see him Remember that. Nothing on 
earth shall make me see him " 

It may be necessary, but I do not think it will be , 
—at any rate not yet." 
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“ I will never see Inm. I believe that he has murdered 
my husband. I do. I feel sure of it Now I think 
of It I am quite sure of it. And he will murder you 
too, — about that girl. He will I tell you I know 
the man Dalrymple simply shook his head, smihng 
sadly. “ Very well ! you will see; But, Conway, how 
do you know that it is true ? Do you beheve it 
yourself ’ ” 

“ I do beheve it ” 

" And how did it happen ? ” 

“ He could not bear the rum that he had brought 
upon himself and you.” 

“Then, — then ” She went no farther m her 

speech , but Dalrymple assented by a slight motion of 
to head, and she had been mformed simiaently that 
her husband had penshed by to own hand. “ What 
am I to do ? ” she said. “ Oh, Conway , — ^you must 
tell me. Was there ever so miserable a woman ! Was 
it — ^poison ? ” 

He got up and walked quickly across the room and back 
agam to the place where she was sitting. “ Never mmd 
about that now You shall know all uiat m time. Do 
not ask any questions about that. If I were you I think 
I would go to bed You will be better there than up, 
and this shock will make you sleep.” 

“ No," she said. “ I will not go to bed. How shall 
I know that that man would not come to me and kill 
me ? I beheve he murdered Dobbs , — 1 do. You are 
not going todeave me, Conway ? ” 

“ I thuxk I had better, for a while. There are thmgs 
which should be done. Shall I send one of the Women to 
you ? ” 

“ There is not one of them that cares for mfe in the 
least. Oh, Conway, do not go ; not yet. I will not be 
left alone in the house with mm. You will be very cruel 
if you go and leave me now,— when you have so often 
said that you, — that you, — that you were my fnend.” 
And now, at last, she began to weep. 

“ I think It will be best,” he said, " that I should go 
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to Mrs Van Siever If I can manage it, I will get Clara 
to come to you/' 

** I do not want her/' said Mrs. Broughton. “ She 
IS a heartless, cold creature, and I do not want to have 
her near me. My poor husband was mined among them ; 
— ^yes, mined among* them It has all been done that 
she may marry that horrid man and live here m this 
house I have known ever so long that he has not been 
safe among them " 

You need fear nothing from Clara/' said Dalrymple, 
with some touch of anger in his voice 

Of course you will say so. I can uriderstand that 
very well. And it is natural that you should wish to 
be with her. Pray go " 

Then he sat beside her, and took her hand, and em 
deavoured to speak to her so seriously, that she herself 
might become serious, and if it might be possible, in 
some degree contemplative He told her how necessa^ 
it was that she should have some woman near her in 
her trouble, and explained to her that as far as he knew 
her female friends, there would be no one who would 
be so considerate with her as Clara Van Siever. She 
at one time mentioned the name of Miss Demohnes ; but 
Dalr3mple altogether opposed the notion of sending for 
that lady, — expressmg his opinion that the amiable 
Madahna had done in her power to create quarrels 
both between Mrs. Broughton and her husband and be- 
tween Dobbs Broughton and Mrs. Van Siever. And he 
spoke his opinion very fuUy about Miss Demohnes. 
*^And yet you liked her once,” said Mrs Broughton. 
“ I never liked her,” said Dalrymple with energy ” But 
all that matters nothing now. Of course you can send 
for herd'll you please ; but I do not think her trust- 
worthy, and I will not willingly come in contact with 
her.” Then Mrs Broughton gave him to understand 
that of course she must give way, but that in givmg way 
she felt herself to be subimttmg to that ill-usage which 
IS the ordinary lot of women, and to which she, among 
women, had been specially subjected. She did not 
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exactly say as much, feaxmg that if she did he would 
leave her sdtogether , but that was the gist of her plaints 
and wails and final acqmescence ^ 

And you are going ^ she said, catching hold of his 

aim 

I will employ myself altogether and only about your 
affairs, till I see you agam ” 

But I want you to stay/^ 

It would be madness Look here , — ^Iie down till 
Clara comes or till I return. Do not go beyond this 
room and your own If she cannot come this evening 
I will return. Good-bye now. I will see the servants 
as I go out, and tell them what ought to be told " 

Oh, Conway, she said, clutchmg hold of him again, 
I know that you despise me ” 

'' I do not despise you, and I Will be as good a friend to 
you as I can. God bless you '' Then he went, and as 
he descended the stairs he could not refrain from telling 
himself that he did in truth despise her 
His first object was to find Musselboro, and to dismiss 
"that gentleman from the house. For though he himself 
did not attnbute to Mrs. Van Siever’s favounte any of 
those temble crimes and potentialities for crime with 
which Mrs. Dobbs Broughton had invested him, stiU he 
thought it reasonable that the poor woman upstairs 
should not be subjected to the necessity of either seeing 
him or hearing him. But Musselboro had gone, and 
Dalrymple could not learn from the head woman-servant 
whom he saw, whether before going he had told to any 
one in the house the tale of the catastrophe which had 
happened in the City, Servants are wonderful actors, 
loolong often as though they knew nothing wh^n they 
know everything, — ^as though they understood nothing, 
when they understand all Dalrymple made known 
all that was necessa!ry, and the discreet upper servant 
listened to the tale with a proper amount of awe and 
horror and commiseration. Shot hisself m the City ; 
— laws ! You'll excuse me, sir, but we all know'd as 
master was coming to no good.” But she promised to do 
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her best with her mistress, — and kept her promise. It is 
seldom that servants are not good m such straits as that. 

From Mrs. Broughton’s house, Dalrymple went directly 
to Mrs. Van Siever’s, and learned that Musselboro had 
been there about half an hour before, and had then gone 
off in a cab with Mis Van Siever. It Was now nearly 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and no one in the house 
knew when Mrs. Van Siever would be back. Miss Van 
Siever Was out, and had been out when Mr Musselboro 
had called, but was expected m every mmute. Conway 
therefore said that he would call agam, and on retummg 
foimd Clara alone. She had not then heard a word of 
the fate of Dobbs Broughton. Of course she would go 
at once to Mrs Broughton, and if necessary stay with 
her durmg the mght. She wrote a line at once to her 
mother, saying where she was, and went across to Mrs. 
Broughton leanmg on Dalrymple’s arm. " Be good to 
her,” said Conway, as he left her at the door. “ 1 wiH,” 
said Clara. “ I will be as kmd as my nature will allow 
me ” “ And remember,” said Conway, whispenng into 
her ear as he pressed her hand at leavmg her, “ that 
you are all the world to me” It was perhaps not a 
proper time for an expression of love, but Clara Van 
Siever forgave the impropnety. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

MISS VAN SIEVER MAKES HER CHOICE. 

Clara Van Siever did stay all that night with Ihrs. 
Bm nght nn In the Course of the evening she received 
a note from her mother, in which she was told to come 
home to breakfast “ You can go back to her after- 
wards,” said Mrs. Van Siever ; “ and I wiH see her myself 
m the course of the day, if she will let me ” The note 
was written on a scrap of paper, and had neither begmning 
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nor end , but this was after the manner of Mrs Van 
Siever, and Clara was not m the least hurt or surpnsed. 

My mother will come to see you after breakfast/' said 
Clara, as she was taking her leave 
‘‘ Oh, goodness * And what shall I say to her ^ " 

“ You will have to say very httle. She wiU speak to 
you" 

I suppose everything belongs to her now," said Mrs 
Broughton- 

I know nothing about that. I never do know any- 
thing of mamma's money matters " 

Of course she'll turn me out I do not mind a bit 
about that, — only I hope she'll let me have some mourn- 
ing" Then she made Clara promise that she would 
return as soon as possible, having in Clara's presence over- 
come all that feehng of dislike which she had expressed 
to Conway Dalrymple Mrs Broughton was generally 
affectionate to those who were near to her Had Mussel- 
boro forced himself into her presence, she would have 
become quite confidential with him before he left her. 

*'Mr. Musselboro will be here directly," said Mrs, 
Van Siever, as she was startmg for Mrs Broughton's 
house “ You had better tell him to come to me there ; 
or, stop, — perhaps you had better keep him here till I 
come back. TeU him to be sure and wait for me " 

Very well, mamma I suppose he can wait below ^ " 
'' Why should he wait below ? " said Mrs Van Siever 
very angnly 

Clara had made the uncourteous proposition to her 
mother with the express intention of making it under- 
stood that she should have nothing to say to him. '' He 
can come upstairs if he likes it," said Clara ; and I 
will go up to my room." 

“ If you fight shy of him, miss, you may remember 
this, — ^mat you will fight shy of me at the same time." 

I am sorry for that, mamma, for I shall certainly 
fight shy of Mr Musselboro.” 

"You can do as you please.* I can*t force you, and 
I shan t try* But I can make your life a burden to you. 
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---ajid I will What’s the matter with the man that he 
isn’t good enough for you ^ He’s as good as any of your 
own people ever was. I hate your new-fangled airs* — 
with pictures painted on the sly, and all the rest of it 
I hate such ways §ee what they have brought that 
wretched man to, and the poor fool his wife. If you 
go and marry that pamter, some of these days you’ll 
be very much hke what she is Only I doubt whether 
he has got courage enough to blow his brains out.” 
With these comfortable words the old woman took 
herself oH, leavmg Clara to entertain her lover as best 
she might choose 

Mr. musselboro was not long in coming, and, in accord- 
ance with Mrs Van Siever’s implied directions to her 
daughter, was shown up into the drawmg-room. Clara 
gave him her mother’s message in a very few words 
‘‘ I was expressly told, sir, to ask you to stop, if it is 
not inconvenient, as she very much wants to see you ” 
Mr Musselboro declared that of course he would stop. 
He was only too happy to have an opportunity of remain- 
ing in such delightful society As Clara answered 
nothing to this, he went on to say that he hoped that 
the melancholy occasion of Mrs. Van Siever’s visit to 
Mrs Broughton might make a long absence necessary, 
— he did not, indeed, care how long it might be He 
had recovered now from that paleness, and that want 
of gloves and jewellery which had bef^en him on the 
previous day immediately after the sight he had seen in 
the City. Clara made no answer to the last speech, 
but, putting some things together in her work-basket, 
prepared to leave the room '' I hope you are not going 
to leave; me ? ” he said, in a voice that was intended to 
convey much of love and something of mdancholy. 

I am so shocked by what has happened, Mr. Mussel- 
boro, that I am altogether unfit for conversation. I 
was with poor Mrs. Broughton last night, and I shall 
return to her when mamma comes home ” 

^'It IS sad, certainly; but what was there to be 
expected ? If you’d only seen how he used to go on/’ 
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To this Clara made no answer. Don't go yet,” said 
he ; there is something that I want to say to you. 
There is, mdeed ” 

Clara Van Siever was a young woman whose presence 
of mind rarely deserted her It ^occurred to her now 
that she must undergo on some occasion the nuisance of 
a direct offer from this man, and that she could have no 
better opportunity of answenng him after her own fashion 
than the present Her mother was absent, and the field 
was her own And, moreover, it was a point in her 
favour that the tragedy which had so lately occurred, 
and to which she had just now alluded, would give her 
a fair excuse for additional seventy At such a moment 
no man could, she told herself, be justified in mahmg 
an offer of his love, and therefore she might rebuke him 
with the less remorse I wonder whether the last words 
which Conway Dalrymple had spoken to her stung her 
conscience as she thought of this ^ She had now reached 
the door, and was standing close to it As Mr Mussel- 
boro did not at once begm, she encouraged him ‘‘ If 
you have anything special to tell me, of course I will hear 
you,” she said 

“ Miss Clara,” he began, nsing from his chair, and 
coming into the middle of the room, ** I think you know 
what my wishes are ” Then he put his hand upon his 
heart. And your respected mother is the same way 
of thinking It's that that emboldens me to be so 
sudden. Not but what my heart has been yours and 
yours only all along, before the old lady so much as men- 
tioned!"lt” Clara would give him no assistance, not 
even the aid of a negative, but stood there quite passive, 
with her hand on the door. '' Since I first |iad the 
pleasure of seeing you I have always said to myself, 

‘ Augustus MuSselboro, that is the woman for you, if 
you can only wlin her ' But then there was so much 
against me, — wasn't there ^ ” She would not even 
take advantage onthis by assuring him that there cer- 
tainly always had been much against him, but allowed 
him to go on till he\ should run out aU the length of his 
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tether. I mean, of course, in the way of money/' 
he continued. '' I hadn't much that I could call my own 
when your respected mamma first allowed me to become 


acquainted with you. But it's different now; and I 
think I may say that I'm all nght in that respect. Poor 
Broughton's going in this way will make it a deal smoother 
to me ; and I may say that I and your mamma will be 
all in all to each other now about money " Then he 
stopped. 

y I don't quite understand what you mean by all this/' 
said Clara. 


I mean that there isn't a more devoted fellow m all 
London than what I am to you." Then he was about to 
go down on one knee, but it occurred to him that it would 
not be convement to kneel to a lady who would stand 
quite close to the door. “ One and one, if they're put 
together well, will often make more than two, and so 
they shall with us," said Musselboro, who began to feel 
that it might be expedient to throw a little spint into his 
words. - 


If you have done," said Clara, ‘‘ you may as well 
hear me for a mmute. And I hope you will have sense to 
understand that I really mean what I say." 

'' I hope you will remember what are your mamma's 
wishes " 


Mamma's wishes have no mfluence whatsoever with 


me in such matters as this. Mamma's arrangements 
with you are for her own convenience, and I am not a 
party to them. I do not know anything about mamma's 
money, and I do not want to know. But under no pos- 
sible cucumstances will I consent to become your wife. 
Nothing that mamma could say or do would mduce me 
even to*thmk of it. I hope you will be man enough 
to take this for an answer, and say nothmg more 
about it." 


But, Miss Clara " 

It's no good your Miss Claraing me, sir. What I 
have said you may be sure I mean. Good-morning 
sir." Then she opened the door, and left him. 
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“ By Jove, she is a Tartar,” said Mosselboro to huliself, 
when he was alone. “ They’re both Tartars, but the 
youi^er is the worse” Then he began to speculate 
whether Fortune was not doing the b®t for him in so 
arranging that he might have the use of the Tartar- 
mother’s money without binding himself to endure for 
life the Tartar qualities of the daughter. 

It had been understood that Clara was to wait at home 
till her mother should return before she again went across 
to Mrs. Broughton At about eleven Mrs. Van Siever 
came m, and her daughter mtercepted her at the dinmg- 
room door before she had made her way upstairs to 
Mr. Musselboro. “ How is she, mamma ? ” said Clara, 
with somethmg of hypocrisy m her assumed mterest for 
Mrs. Broughton. 

“ She is an idiot,” said Mhs. Van Siever. 

“ She has had a terrible misfortime i ” 

“ That is no reason why she should be an idiot , and 
she is heartless too. She never cared a bit about him , — 
not a bit ” • 

” He was a man whom it was impossible to care for 
much I will go to her now, mamma ? ” 

“ Where is Musselboro ? ” 

“ He is upstairs.” 

“Wdl? ” 

“ Mamma, that is quite out of the question — quite, 
I would not marry him to save m37self from starvmg.” 

” You do not know what starving is yet, my dear. 
Tell me the truth,al fiime. Are you engaged to that 
painter ? ” Clara' pauseasTaoment before she answered, 
not hesitating as to the expediency of telling her mother 
any truth on the matter m question, but doubting what 
the truth might really be CiQuld she say that 'She was 
engaged to Mr. Dalrymple, qr could she say that she 
was not ’ “ If you tell me a he, miss. I’ll have you put 
out of the house." \ 

" I certainly shall not tell mn a he. lifr. Dalrymple 
has asked me to be his wife, jind I have made him no 
answer. If he asks me again ll shall accept ham.” 
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“Then I order you not to leave this house,” said 
Mrs, Van Siever. 

“ Surely I may go to Mrs. Broughton ? ” 

“ I order you not to leave this house,” said Mrs. Van 
Siever agam, — and thereupon die stalked out of the 
dinmg-room and went upstairs. Clara had been standmg 
with her bonnet on, ready dressed to go out, and the 
mother made no attempt to send the daughter up to her 
room. That she did not eicpect to be obeyed m her order 
may be mferred from the first words which she spoke 
to Mr. Mussdboro : “ She has gone off to that man now. 
You are no good, Musselboro, at this kmd of work.” 

“ You see, Mrs. Van, he had the start of me so much. 
And then being at the West End, and all that, gives a 
man such a standmg with a girl ” 

“ Bother ! ” said Mrs Van Siever, as her quick ear 
caught the sound of the dosmg hall-door Clara had 
stood a nunute or two to consider, and then had resolved 
that she would disobey her mother. She tned to excuse 
her own» conduct to her own satisfaction as she went 
“ There are some things,” she said, “ which even a daugh- 
ter cannot hear from her mother. If she chooses to dose 
the door agamst me, she must do so ” 

She found Mrs Broughton shll m bed, and could not 
but agree with her mother that the woman was both 
siUy and heartless. 

" Your mother says that ever3rthing must be sold up,” 
said Mrs. Broughton 

“ At any rate you would hardly choose to remain here,” 
said Clara. 

“ But I hope she’ll let me have my own things. A 
great many of them are altogether my own. I know 
there’s law that a woman may have her own thu^, 
even thot^h her husband has— ^one what poor Dobbs 
&d, And I thmk she was hard upon me about 
the mourning. They never do mind givmg credit for 
such thmgs as that, and though there is a bJl due to 
Mm. Morell now, she has had a deal of Dobbs’s money ” 
Clara promised her that she should have mourning to 
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her heart’s content “ I will see to that myself,” she 

said. 

Presently there was a knock at the door, and the dis- 
creet head-servant beckoned Clara out of the room. 

You are not going away,” said Mrs. Broughton. Clara 
promised her that she would not go without coming back 
again. He will be here soon, I suppose, and perhaps 
you had better see him , though, for the matter of that, 
perhaps you had better not, because he is so much cut 
up about poor Dobbs ” The servant had come up to tell 
Clara that the “ he ” in question was at the present mo- 
ment waitmg for her below stairs 

The first words which passed between Dalrymple and 
Clara had reference to the widow. He told her what he 
had learned in the City, — that Broughton’s property 
had never been great, and that his personal liabihties at 
the time of his death were supposed to be small. But 
he had fallen lately altogether into the hands of Mussel- 
boro, who, though penniless himself in the way of capital, 
was backed by the money of Mrs. Van Siever TSiere was 
no doubt that Broughton had destroyed himself in the 
manner told by Musselboro, but the opmion m the City 
was that he had done so rather through the effects of drink 
than because of his losses. As to the widow, Dalrymple 
thought that Mrs. Van Siever, or nominally, perhaps, 
Musselboro, might be induced to settle an annuity on 
her, if she would give up everything quietly ‘‘ I doubt 
whether your mother is not responsible for everythmg 
Broughton owed when he died, — ^for ever3d:hmg, that is, 
in the way of busmess ; and if so, Mrs. Broughton will 
certainly have a claim upon the estate.” It occurred to 
Dalrymple once or twice that he was talking to Clara 
about Mrs Van Siever as though he and Clara were more 
closely bound together than were Clara and her mother ; 
but Clara seemed to take this in good part, and was as 
sohcitous as was he himself m the matter of Mrs. Brough- 
ton’s interest. 

discreet head-servant knocked and told them 
that Mrs. Broughton was very anxious to see »Mr. Dal- 
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rymple, but that Miss Van Siever was on no account to 
go away. She was up, and in her dressing-gown, and 
had gone into the sitting-room. “ I will come directly/^ 
said Dalrymple, and the discreet head-servant retired. 

Qara,’' said Conway, “ I do not know when I may 
have another chance of asking for an answer to my ques- 
tion You heard my question ? 

Yes, I heard it 
** And will you answer it ? 

** If you wish it I will.’’ 

*‘Of course I wish it. You understood what I said 
upon the doorstep yesterday ” 

I don’t think much of that ; men say those things 
so often What you said before was serious, I suppose ^ ” 
“ Serious * Heavens ! do you think that I am joking ^ ” 
'' Mamma wants me to marry Mr. Musselboro.” 

He IS a vulgar brute It would be impossible ” 

** It is impossible , but mamma is very obstinate. I 
have no fortune of my own, — not a shilling She told 
me to-day that she would turn me into the street. She 
forbade me to come here, thinking I should meet you , 
but I came because I had promised Mrs Broughton. I 
am sure that she will never give me one shilling ” 
Dalr3nnple paused for a moment. ^ It was certainly 
true that he had regarded Clara Van Siever as an heiress, 
and had at first been attracted to her because he thought 
it expedient to marry an heiress. But there had since 
come something beyond that, and there was perhaps less 
of regret than most men would have felt as he gave up 
his golden hopes. He took her into his arms and kissed 
her, and called her his own, Now we understand each 
other,” he said. 

“ If you wish it to be so.” 

** I do wish It.” 

” And I shall tell my mother to-day that I am engaged 
to you, — unless she refuses to see me. Go to Mrs 
Broughton now. I feel that we are almost cruel to be 
thinking of ourselves in this house at such a time.” 
Upon this Mr. Dalrymple went, and Clara Van Siever 
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was left to her reflections. She had never before had a 
lover She had never had even a friend whom she loved 
and trusted Her life had been passed at school till she 
was nearly twenty, and since then she had been vainly 
endeavounng to accommodate herself and her feelings 
to her mother. Now she was about to throw herself into 
the absolute power of a man who was nearly a stranger to 
her t But she did fove him, as she had never loved any 
one else , — ^and then, on the other side, the^e was Mr. 
Musselboro * 

Dalrymple was upstairs for an hour, and Clara did not 
see him again before he left the house. It was clear to 
her, from Mrs Broughton’s first words, that Conway had 
told her what had passed. ‘‘ Of course, I shall never 
see an57thmg more of either of you now ? ” said Mrs, 
Broughton 

I should say that probably you will see a great deal 
of us both ” 

** There are some people,” said Mrs. Broughton, '' who 
can do well for their friends, but can never do^well for 
themselves I am one of them. I saw at once how great 
a thing it would be for both of you to bnng you two to- 
gether,— especially for you, Clara ; and therefore I did 
it I may say that I never had it out of my mmd for 
months past. Poor Dobbs misunderstood what I was 
domg Gk)d knows how far that may have brought about 
what has happened.” 

Oh, Mrs Broughton ! ” 

Of course he could not be bhnd to one thing ; — ^nor 
was I. I mention it now because it is right, but I shall 
never, never allude to it again. Of course he saw, and 
I saw, that Conway— was attached to me* Poor Con- 
way meant no harm I was aware of that. But there 
was the temble fact, I knew at once that the only 
cure for him was a marriage with some girl that he could 
respect. Admiring you as I do, I immediately resolved 
on bnnging you two together. My dear, I have been 
successful, and I heartily trust that you may be happier 
than Maria Broughton.” 
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Miss Van Siever knew the woman, understood all the 
facts, and pitying the condition of the wretched creature, 
bore all this without a word of rebuke. She scorned to 
put out her strength against one who was in truth so 
weak. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 

Things were very gloomy at the palace It has been 
already said that for many days after Dr. Tempest’s 
visit to Barchester the intercourse between the bishop 
and Mrs. Proudie had not been of a pleasant nature. He 
had become so silent, so sullen, and so solitary m his ways, 
that even her courage had been almost cowed, and for a 
while she had condescended to use gentler measures, 
with the hope that she might thus bnng her lord round 
to his usual state of active submission, or perhaps, if 
we strive to do her full justice, we may say of her that her 
effort was made conscientiously, with the idea of inducing 
him to do his duty with proper activity. For she was 
a woman not without a conscience, and by no means 
indifferent to the real service which her husband, as bishop 
of the diocese, was bound to render to the affairs of the 
Church around her. Of her own struggles after personal 
dominion she was herself unconscious; and no doubt 
they gave her, when recogmzed and acknowledged by 
herself, many stabs to her inner self, of which no single 
being in the world knew anything. And now, as ^er a 
while she failed in producing any amehoration in the 
bishop^ mood, her temper also gave way, and things 
were becoming very gloomy and very unpleasant. 

The bishoj) and his wife were at present alone in the 
palace. Their mamed daughter and her husband had 
left them, and their unmaxned daughter was also away. 
How far the bishop's mood may have produced this son- 
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tude in the vast house I will not say Probably Mrs. 
Proudie’s state of mind may have prevented her from 
having other guests in the place of those who were gone 
She felt herself to be almost disgraced m the eyes of all 
those around her by her husband's long absence from the 
common rooms of the house and by^his dogged silence at 
meals. It was better, she thought, that they two should 
be alone m the palace. 

Her own efforts to bring him back to something like 
hfe, to some activity of mind if not of body, were made 
constantly , and when she failed, as she did fail day after 
day, she would go slowly to her own room, and lock her 
door, and look back in her solitude at all the days of her 
hfe She had agonies in these minutes of which no one 
near her knew anything. She would seize with her arm 
the part of the bed near which she would stand, and hold 
by it, grasping it, as though she were afraid to fall: 
and then, when it was at the worst with her, she would 
go to her closet, — a closet that no eyes ever saw unlocked 
but her own, — and fill for herself and swallow some 
draught , and then she would sit down with the Bible 
before her, and read it sedulously. She spent hours 
every day with her Bible before her, repeating to herself 
whole chapters, which she almost knew by heart. 

It cannot be said that she was a bad woman, though 
she had in her time done an mdescnbable amount of 
evil She had endeavoured to do good, failing partly by 
ignorance and partly from the effects of an unbndled, 
ambitious temper. And now, even amidst her keenest 
suffermgs, her ambition was by no means dead. She 
stiH longed to rule the diocese by means of her husband, — 
but was made to pause and hesitate by the unwonted 
mood that had fallen upon him Before this, an more 
than one occasion, and on one very memorable occasion, 
he had endeavoured to combat her. He had fought with 
her, stnvmg to put her down. He had failed, and given 
up the hope of any escape for himself in that dhrection. 
On those occasions her courage had never quailed for a 
moment. While he openly straggled to be master, she 
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could openly struggle to be mistress — ^and could enjoj 
the struggle But nothing hke this moodiness had ever 
come upon him before. « 

She had yielded to it for many days, striving to coax 
him by little softnesses of which she herself had been 
ashamed as she practised them They had served her 
nothing, and at last she determined that something else 
must be done If only for his sake, to keep some life 
m him, something else must be done. Were he to con- 
tinue as he was now, he must give up his diocese, or, at 
any late, declare himself too ill to keep the working of it 
in his own hands How she hated Mr Crawley for all 
the sorrow that he had brought upon her and her house * 
And it was still the affair of Mr. Crawley which urged 
her on to further action When the bishop received Mr. 
Crawley's letter he said nothing of it to her; but he 
handed it over to his chaplam. The chaplain, fearing 
to act upon it himself, handed it to Mr. Thumble, whom 
he knew to be one of the bishop's commission , and Mr 
Thumble, equally fearing responsibihty in the present state 
of affairs at the palace, found himself obliged to consult 
Mrs Proudie. Mrs Proudie had no doubt as to what 
should be done The man had abdicated his living, and 
of course some provision must be made for the services. 
She would again make an attempt upon her husband, and 
therefore she went into his room holding Mr. Crawley’s 
letter in her hand. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ here is Mr. Crawley's letter. 
I suppose you have read it ? ” 

** Yes,” said the bishop ; “ I have read it ” 

And what will you do about it ^ Something must be 
done ” .. 

‘ I don’t know,” said he. He did not even look at her 
as he spoke He had not turned his eyes upon her since 
she had entered the room. 

“ But, bishop, it is a letter that requires to be acted 
upon at once. We cannot doubt that the man is doing 
right at last. He is submitting himself where his sub- 
mission IS due , but his submission will be of no avail 
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unless you take some action upon his letter. Do you 
not think that Mr. Thumble had better go over ? " 

“ No, I •don't. I think Mr. Thumble had better stay 
where he is/' said the irntated bishop. 

** What, then, would you wish torhave done ? ** 

Never mind," said he 

But, bishop, that is nonsense," said Mrs. Proudie, 
adding something of seventy to the tone of her voice. 

No, it isn't nonsense," said he. Still he did not look 
at her, nor had he done so for a moment since she had 
entered the room Mrs Proudie could not bear this, and 
as her anger became strong within her breast, she told her- 
self that she would be wrong to bear it She had tned 
what gentleness would do, and she had failed It was now 
imperatively necessary that she should resort to sterner 
measures She must make him understand that he must 
give her authonty to send Mr Thumble to Hogglestock. 

" Why do you not turn round and speak to me prop- 
erly " she said. 

I do not want to speak to you at all," the bishop 
answered 

This was very bad ; — almost anything would be better 
than this. He was sittmg now over the fire, with his 
elbows on his knees, and his face buried in Ins hands* 
She had gone round the room so as to face him, and was 
now standing almost over him, but still she could not see 
his countenance This wiU not do at all," she said. 
“ My dear, do you know that you are forgetting yourself 
altogether ^ " 

** I wish I could forget myself." 

** That might be all very weU if you were in a position 
in which you owed no service to any one ; or, rather, it 
would not be well then, but the evil would not be so 
manifest. You cannot do your duty in the diocese if 
you continue to sit there doing nothing, with your head 
upon your hands. Why do you not rally, and get to 
your work like a man ^ " 

** I wish you would go away and leave me,"* he said. 

No, bishop, I will not go away and leave you. You 
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Slave brcTignt ;^omself to such a condition that it is ray 
duty as 3^our wife to stay by you ; and if you neglect your 
duty, I will not neglect mine ” 

** It was you that brought me to it.” 

No, sur, that is nst true. I did not bnng you to it.” 

" It is the truth ” And now he got up and looked at 
her. For a moment he stood upon his legs, and then 
again he sat down with his face turned towards her It 

is the truth. You have brought on me such disgrace 
that I cannot hold up my head You have ruined me. 
I wish I were dead ; and it is all through you that I am 
dnven to wish it ” 

Of all that she had suffered in her life this was the 
worst. She clasped both her hands to her side as she 
hstened to him, and for a minute or two she made no 
reply. When he ceased from speaking he again put his 
elbows on his knees and again buned his face in his hands. 
What had she better do, or how was it expedient that she 
should treat him ^ At this cnsis the whole thing was so 
important to her that she would have postponed her own 
ambition and would have curbed her temper had she 
thought that by doing so she might in any degree have 
benefited him. But it seemed to her that she could not 
rouse him by conciliation. Neither could she leave him 
as he was. Something must be done. Bishop,” she 
said, the words that you speak are sinful, very smful.” 

" You have made them sinful,” he rephed. 

" I will not hear that from you. I will not indeed. 
I have endeavoured to do my duty by you, and I do not 
deserve it. I am endeavouring to do my duty now, and 
you must know that it would ill become me to remain 
quiescent while you are in such a state. The world around 
you is observing you, and knows that you are not doing 
your work. All I want of you is that you should arouse 
yourself and go to your work."” 

** I could do my work very weU,” he said, ” if you were 
not here."" 

” I suppose, then, you wish that I were dead ? "" said 
Mrs. Proudie. To this he made no reply, nor did he stir 
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himself. How could flesh and blood bear this, — female 
flesh and blood, — Mrs. Proudie’s flesh and blood ? Now 
at last, her temper once more got the better ot her 
judgment, probably much to her immediate satisfaction, 
and she spoke out I’ll tell you^what it is, my lord 
if you are imbecile, I must be active. It is very sad 
that I should have to assume your authonty ’’ 

'' I wiU not allow you to assume my authority ^ 

I must do so, or must else obtain a medical certificate 
as to your incapacity, and beg that some neighbouring 
bishop may administer the diocese Things shall not 
go on as they are now I, at any rate, will do my duty, 
I shall tell Mr Thumble that he must go over to Hoggle- 
stock and arrange for the duties of the parish ” 

desire that you will do no such thing,” said the 
bishop, now again looking up at her 

You may be sure that I shall,” said Mrs Proudie and 
then she left the room 

He did not even yet suppose that she would go about 
this w^ork at once. The condition of his mind was in 
truth bad, and was becoming worse, probably, from day 
to day ; but still he did make his calculations about things, 
and now reflected that it would be sufficient if he spoke 
to his chaplain to-morrow about Mr Crawley’s letter. 
Since the terrible scene that Dr Tempest had witnessed, 
he had never been able to make up his mind as to what 
great step he would take, but he had made up his mind 
that some great step was necessary. There were moments 
m which he thought that he woffid resign his bishopric. 
For such resignation, without acknowledged incompe- 
tence on the score of infirmity, the precedents were 
very few; but even if there were no precedents, it would 
be better to do that than to remain where he was. Of 
course there would be disgrace. But then it would be 
disgrace from which he could hide himself. Now there 
was equal disgrace; and he could not hide himself. 
And then such a measure as that would bring punish- 
ment where punishment was due. It would bring his 
wife to the ground, — ^her who had brought him to the 
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ground The suffering should not be all his own. When 
she found that her income, and her palace, and her posi- 
tion were all gone, then perhaps she might repent the evil 
that she had done him Now, when he was left alone, his 
mind went back to tljis, and he did not think of taMng 
immediate measures, — ^measures on that vejy day, — to 
prevent the action of Mr. Thumble. 

But Mrs Proudie did take immediate steps. Mr. 
Thumble was at this moment in the palace waiting for 
instructions It was he who had brought Mr Crawley's 
letter to Mrs Proudie, and she now returned to him with 
that letter in her hand The reader wiU know what was 
the result Mr Thumble was sent off to Hogglestock at 
once on the bishop's old cob, and, — ^as will be remem- 
bered, — ^fell into trouble on the road. Late m the 
afternoon he entered the palace yard, having led the 
cob by the bridle the whole way home from Hogglestock. 

Some hour or two before Mr. Thumble's return Mrs. 
Proudie returned to her husband, thinking it better to let 
him know what she had done. She resolved to be very 
firm with him, but at the same time she determined not 
to use harsh language, if it could be avoided ‘‘ My dear," 
she said, I have arranged with Mr. Thumble " She 
found him on this occasion sitting at his desk with papers 
before him, with a pen in his hand , and she could see 
at a glance that nothing had been wntten on the paper. 
What would she have thought had she known that when 
he placed the sheet before him he was proposing to con- 
sult the archbishop as to the propriety of his resignation ! 
He had not, however, progressed so far as to wnte even 
the date of his letter. 

** You have done what ^ " said he, throwing down the 
pen. 

I have arranged with Mr. Thumble as to going out to 
Hogglestock," said she firmly. ** Indeed he has gone 
already." Then the bishop jumped up from his seat, 
and rang the bell with violence. What are you going 
to do ? " said Mrs. Proudie. 

** I am going to depart from here," said he. I will 
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not stay here to be the mark of scorn for all men's fingers. 

I will resign the diocese/’ 

You cannot do that," said the wife 
'' I can try, at any rate," said he Then the servant 
entered. “ John," said he, addressing the man, ** let 
Mr Thumble know the moment he^'retums to the palace 
that I wish to see him here Perhaps he may not come to 
the palace In that case let word be sent to his house " 
Mrs. Proudie allowed the man to go before she addressed 
her husband again What do you mean to say to Mr. 
Thumble when you see him ^ " 

That IS nothing to you " 

She came up to him and put her hand upon his shoulder, 
and spoke to him very gently. Tom," she said, " is 
that the way in which you speak to your wife " 

Yes, it IS You have dnven me to it. Why have you 
talcen upon yourself to send that man to Hogglestock ? " 
IBecause it was nght to do so I came to you for 
instructions, and you would give none " 

I should have given what instructions I pleased in 
proper time. Thumble shall not go to Hogglestock next 
Sunday." 

Who shall go, then ? " 

Never mind Nobody. It does not matter to you. 
If you will leave me now I shall be obhged to you. There 
win be an end of all this very soon, — ^very soon ” 

Mrs. Proudie after this stood for a while thinking what 
she would say ; but she left the room without uttenng 
another word. As she looked at him a hundred different 
thoughts came into her mind. She had loved him dearly, 
and she loved him still ; but she knew now, — ^at this 
moment felt absolutely sure, — thst by him she was hated ! 
In spite of all her roughness and temper, Mrs. Proudie was 
m this like other women, — that she would fain have been 
loved had it been possible. She had always meant to 
serve him. She was conscious of that * consaous also m 
a way that, although she had been industrious, although 
she had been faithful, although she was clever, yet she 
had failed. At the bottom of her heart she knew that 
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she had been a bad wife. And yet she had meant to be a 
pattern wife 1 She had meant to be a good Chnstian ; 
but she had so exercised her Chnstiamty that not a soul 
m the world loved her, or would endure her presence if 
it could be avoided ! She had sufficient insight to the 
minds and feelmgs oTE those around her to be aware of 
this. And now her husband had told her that her tyranny 
to was so overbeanng that he must throw up his great 
position, and retire to an obscunty that would be ex- 
ceptionally disgraceful to them both, because he could 
no longer endure the pubhc disgrace which her conduct 
brought upon him in his high place before the world ! 
Hq: heart was too full for speech ; and she left him, very 
quietly dosmg the door behind her. 

She was prepanng to go up to her chamber, with her 
hand on the banisters and with her foot on the stairs, 
when she saw the servant who had answered the bishop’s 
bell. “ John,” she said, ” when Mr Thumble comes to 
the palace, let me see him before he goes to my lord.” 

"Yes, ma’am,” said John, who well rmderstood the 
nature of these quarrels between his master and his mis- 
tress. But the commands of the mistress were still para- 
mount among the servants, and John proceeded on his 
mission with the view of accomphshing Mrs. Proudie’s 
behests. Then Mrs. Proudie went upstairs to her cham- 
ber and locked her door. 

Mr. Thumble returned to Barchester that day, leadmg 
the broken-down cob ; and a dreadful walk he had. He 
was not good at walking, and before he came near Bar- 
cbester had come to entertam a violent hatred for the 
beast he was leadmg. The leadmg of a horse that is 
tired, or in pain, or lame, or even stiff in his limbs, is not 
pleasant work. The brute will not acccsnmodate hJB 
paces to the man, and will contnve to make his head very 
heavy on the bndle. And he will not walk on the part 
of the road which the man intends for him, but will lean 
against the man, and will make himself altogether very 
dwa^eeable. It may be understood, therefore, that 
Mr Thumble was not in a good humour when he entered 
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the palace yard. Nor was he altogether quiet in his mind 
as to the mjury which he had done to the animal. It 
was the brute’s fault/' said Mr. Thumble It comes 
generally of not knowing how to nde ’em/’ said the groom. 
For Mr Thumble, though he often had a horse out of the 
episcopal stables, was not ready with his shillings to the 
man who waited upon him with the steed. 

He had not, however, come to any satisfactory under- 
standing respecting the broken knees when the footman 
from the palace told him he was wanted. It was in vain 
that Mr. Thumble pleaded that he was nearly dead with 
fatigue, that he had walked all the way from Hogglestock 
and must go home to change his clothes. John was 
peremptory with him, insisting that he must wait first 
upon Mrs. Proudie and then upon the bishop. Mr. 
Thumble might perhaps have turned a deaf ear to the 
latter command, but the former was one which he felt 
himself bound to obey. So he entered the palace, rather 
cross, very much soiled as to his outer man , and in this 
condition went up a certain small staircase which was 
famihar to him, to a small parlour which adjoined Mrs. 
Proudie’s room, and there awaited the arrival of the lady. 
That he should be reqmred to wait some quarter of an 
hour was not surpnsing to him ; but when half an hour 
was gone, and he remembered himself of his own wife 
at home, and of the dinner which he had not yet eaten, he 
ventured to ring the bell Mrs Proudie’s own maid, Mrs 
Draper by name, came to him and said that she had 
knc^ked twice at Mrs. Proudie' s door, and would knock 
again. Two minutes after that she returned, running 
into the room ymth her arms extended, and exclaiming, 

O heavens, sir ; mistress is dead I ” Mr. Thumble, 
hardly knowing what he was about, followed the woman 
into the bedroom, and there he found himself standing 
awestruck before the corpse of her who had so lately been 
the presiding spint of the palace. 

The body was still resting on its legs, leaning against 
the end of the side of the bed, while one of the arms was 
close clasped round the bed-post. The mouth was rigidly 
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close, but the eyes were open as though staring at him. 
Nevertheless there could be no doubt from the first glance 
that the woman was dead. He went up close to it, but 
did not dare to touch it. There was no one as yet there 
but he and Mrs. Draper , — no one else knew what had 
happened 

It's her heart,''" said Mrs Draper. 

Did she suffer from heart complaint ^ " he asked. 

We suspected it, sir, though nobody knew it. She was 
very shy of talking about herself " 

We must send for the doctor at once," said Mr. 
Thumble. “ We had better touch nothing till he is here " 
Then they retreated, and the door was locked. 

In ten minutes everybody in the house knew it except 
the bishop , and in twenty minutes the nearest apothe- 
cary with his assistant were m the room, and the body had 
been properly laid upon the bed. Even then the husband 
had not been told,-^d not know either his relief or his 
loss It Was now past seven, which was the usual hour 
for dinner at the palace, and it was probable that he would 
come out of his room among the servants, if he were not 
summoned When it was proposed to Mr. Thumble that 
he should go in to him and tell him, he positively declined, 
saying that the sight which he had just seen and the exer- 
tions of the day together, had so unnerved him that he 
had not physical strength for the task The apothecary, 
who had been summoned in a hurry, had escaped, prob- 
ably being equally unwilhng to be the bearer of such a 
communication. The duty therefore fell to Mrs. Draper, 
and under the pressing instance of the other servants 
she descended to her master's room. Had it not been 
that the; hour of dinner had come, so that the bishop 
could not have been left much longer to himself, the evil 
time would have been still postponed 
Slxe went very slowly along the passage, and Was just 
going to pause ere she reached the room, when the door 
Was opened and the bishop stood close before her. It was 
easy to be seen that he was cross. His hands and face 
Were unwashed and his face was haggard. In these days 
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he would not even go through the ceremony of dressing 
himself before dinner, ** Mrs. Draper/^ he said, ** why 
don’t they tell me that dinner is ready ? Are they going 
to give me any dinner ^ She stood a moment without 
ansWenng him, while the tears streamed down her face. 

What IS the matter ^ '' said he. Has your mistress 
sent you here ^ ” 

Oh, laws ! said Mrs. Draper,— and she put out her 
hands to support him if such support should be necessary. 

What IS the matter ? ” he demanded angnly. 

** Oh, my lord , — ^bear it like a Christian. Mistress isn’t 
no more.” He leaned back against the door-post, and 
^e took hold of him by the arm. It was the heart, my 
lord. Dr Filgrave hisself has not been yet ; but that’s 
what it was ” The bishop did not say a word, but walked 
back to his chair before the fire. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

IN IVEEMORIAM. 

The bishop when he had heard the tidings of his Wife’s 
death walked back to has seat over the fire, and Mrs. 
Draper, the housekeeper, came and stood over ham without 
speaking. Thus she stood for ten minutes looking down 
at him and fastening. But there was no sound — not a 
word, nor a moan, nor a sob. It was as though he also 
were dead, but that a slight irregular movement of Ins 
fingers on the top of his bald head, told her that his mind 
and body were still active. ** My lord,” she said at last, 
** would you wish to see the doctor when he comes ? ” 
She spoke very low, and he did not answer her. Then, 
after another minute of silence, she asked the same ques- 
tion again. 

V^at doctor ? ” he said. 

** Dr. Filgrave We sent for him Perhaps he is here 
now. Shall I go and see, my lord ? ” Mrs. Draper found 
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that her position there was Weary, and she wished to 
escape. Anything on his behalf requinng trouble or 
work she would have done willingly ; but she could not 
stand there for ever watching the motion of his fingers. 

“ I suppose I must see him,*' said the bishop. Mrs. 
Draper took this as an order for her departure, and crept 
silently out of the room, closing the door behind her With 
the long protracted elaborate click which is always pro- 
duced by an attempt at silence on such occasions He did 
not care for noise or for silence. Had she slammed the 
door he would not have regarded it. A wonderful silence 
had come upon him which for the time almost crushed 
him. He would never hear that well-known voice agam ^ 

He was free now. Even in his nusery, — ^for he was 
very miserable, — he could not refrain from tdlmg him- 
self that. No one could now press uncalled for mto his 
study^ contradict him in the presence of those before 
whom he was bound to be authontative, and rob him of 
all his dignity. There was no one else of whom he was 
afraid. She had at least kept him out of the hands of 
other tyrants. He was now his own master, and there 
was a feeling,— I may not call it of relief, for as yet there 
was more of pain in it than of satisfaction, — ^a feeling 
as though he had escaped from an old trouble at a temble 
cost of which he could not as yet calculate the amount. 
He knew that he might now give up all idea of wntmg to 
the archbishop. 

She had in some ways, and at certain penods of his life, 
been very good to him. She had kept his money for him 
and made things go straight, when they had been poor. 
His interests had always been her interests. Without her 
he would never have been a bishop. So, at least, he told 
himself now. and so told himself probably mth truth. 
She had been very careful of his children. She had 
never been idle* She had never been fond of pleasure. 
She had neglected no acknowledged duty. He did not 
doubt that she was now on her way to heaven. He took 
his hands down from his head, and clasping them together, 
said a httle prayer. It may be doubted whether he quite 
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knew for what he was praying The idea of praying for 
her soul, now that she was dead, would have scandalized 
him. He certainly was not praying for his own soul I 
think he was praying that God might save him from being 
glad that his wife was dead. r 

But she was dead , — ^and, as it were, in a moment ^ 
He had not stirred out of that room since she had been 
there with him. Then there had been angry words be- 
tween them, — ^perhaps more determined enmity on his 
part than ever had before existed ; and they had parted 
for the last time with bitter animosity. But he told 
himself that he had certainly been nght in what he had 
done then He thought he had been nght then And 
so his mind went back to the Crawley and Thumble ques- 
tion, and he tned to alleviate the misery which that last 
interview with his wife now created by assuring himself 
that he at least had been justified in what he had done 

But yet his thoughts were very tender to her. Nothing 
reopens the springs of love so fully as absence, and no 
absence so thoroughly as that which must needs be end- 
less We want that which we have not ; and especially 
that which we can never have She had told him in the 
very last moments of her presence with him that he was 
wishing that she were dead, and he had made her no reply. 
At the moment he had felt, with savage anger, that such 
waa his wish Her words had now come to pass, and he 
was a widower, — and he assured himself that he would 
give all that he possessed in the world to bring her back 
again. 

Yes, he was a widower, and he might do as he pleased. 
The tyrant was gone, and he was free The tyrant was 
gone, and the tyranny had doubtless been very oppressive 
Who had suffered as he had done ^ But in thus being 
left without his tyrant he was wretchedly desolate* Might 
it not be that the tyranny bad been good for him ^ — ^that 
the lord had known best what wife was fit for him ^ 
Then he thought of a story which he had read, — ^and had 
well marked as he was readmg, — of some man who had 
been tembly afflicted by his wife, whose wife had starved 
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him and beaten him and reviled him ; and yet this man 
had been able to thank his God for havmg thus mortified 
him in the flesh Might it not be that the mortification 
which he himself had doubtless suffered in his flesh had 
been intended for his^welfare, and had been very good for 
him ? But if this were so, it might be that the mortifica- 
tion was now removed because the Lord knew that Hs 
servant had been sufficiently mortified He had not been 
starved or beaten, but the mortification had been certainly 
severe. Then there came words — ^into his mind, not into 
his mouth — The Lord sent the thorn, and the Lord 
has taken it away Blessed be the name of the Lord 
After that he was very angry with himsdf, and tned to 
pray that he might be forgiven While he was so stnvmg 
there came a low knock at the door* and Mrs. Draper 
again entered the room 

Dr. Filgrave, my lord, was not at home,” said Mrs. 
Draper ; '' but he wiU be sent the very moment he 
arnves ” 

Very well, Mrs Draper.” 

But, my lord, will you not come to your dinner ? 
A little soup, or a morsel of something to eat, and a glass 
of wine, win enable your lordship to bear it better ” He 
allowed Mrs Draper to persuade him, and followed her 
into the dining-room. Do not go, Mrs Draper,” he 
said , I \wuld rather that you should stay with me ” 
So Mrs. Draper stayed with him, and administered to his 
wants He was desirous of being seen by as few eyes as 
possible in these the first moments of his freedom. 

He saw Dr. Filgrave twice, both before and after the 
doctor had been upstairs There was no doubt. Dr. Fil- 
grave said, that it was as Mrs Draper had surmised. The 
poor lady was suffenng, and had for years been suffering, 
from heart-complaint. To her husband she had never 
said a word on the subject. To Mrs. Draper a word had 
been said now and again, — ^a word when some moment of 
fear would come, when some sharp stroke of agony would 
tell of danger. But Mrs. Draper had kept the secret of 
her mistress, and i\pne of the family had known that there 
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was aught to be feared Dr. Filgrave, indeed, did tell the 
bishop that he had dreaded aJU along exactly that which 
had happened. He had said the same to Mr Rerechild, 
the surgeon, when they two had had a consultation to- 
gether at the palace on the occasion of a somewhat 
alarming birth of a grandchild But he mixed up this 
information with so much medical Latin, and was so 
pompous over it, and the bishop was so anxious to be nd 
of him, that his woids did not have much effect. What 
did it all matter ^ The thorn was gone, and the wife was 
dead, and the widower must balance his gain and loss as 
best he might. 

He slept well, but when he woke in the morning the 
dreariness of his loneliness was very strong on him. He 
must do something, and must see somebody, but he felt 
that he did not know how to bear himseli in his new 
position He must send of course for his chaplain, and 
tell his chaplain to open all letters and to answer them 
for a week Then he remembered how many of his letters 
in days of yore had been opened and been answered by 
the helpmate who had just gone from him Since Dr 
Tempest's visit he had insist^ that the palace letter-bag 
should always be brought in the first instance to him ,— 
and this had been done, greatly to the annoyance of his 
wife. In order that it might be done the bishof) had been 
up every morning an hour before his usual time ; and 
everybody in the household had known why it was so 
He thought of this now as the bag was brought to him on 
the first morning of his freedom He could have it where 
he pleased now ; — either m his bedioom or left for him 
untouched on the breakfast-table tiU he should go to it 

Blessed be the name of the Lord," he said as hejhought 
of all this ; but he did not stop to analyse what he was 
sa3nng. On this morning he would not enjoy his liberty, 
but desired that the letter-bag might be taken to Mr, 
Snapper, the chaplain. 

The news of Mrs. Proudie^s death had spread aH over 
Barchester on the evening of its occurrence, and had been 
received with that feeling of distant awe which fe always 
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accompamed by some degree of pleasurable sensation* 
There was no one in Barchester to lament a mother, or a 
sister, or a friend who was really loved. There were 
those, doubtless, who regretted the woman's death, — 
and even some who regretted it without any feeling of 
personal damage done to themselves. There had come 
to be around Mrs. Proudie a party who thought as she 
thought on church matters, and such people had lost 
their head, and thereby their strength. And she had 
been staunch to her own party, preferring bad 'tea from 
a low-church grocer, to good tea from a grocer who went 
to the ritualistic church or to no church at all. And it is 
due to her to say that she did not forget those who were 
true to her, — ^looking after them mmdfully where looking 
after might be profitable, and fightmg their battles where 
fighting might be more serviceable. I do not thmk that 
the appetite for breakfast of any man or woman in Bar- 
chester was disturbed by the news of Mrs Proudie's 
death, but there were some who felt that a trouble had 
fallen on them. 

Tidings of the catastrophe reached Hiram's Hospital 
on the evening of its occurrence, — Hiram's Hospital, 
where dwelt Mr and Mrs Quiverful with all their children. 
Now Mrs. Qmverful owed a debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
Proudie, having been placed in her present comfortable 
home by that lady's patronage Mrs. Quiverful perhaps 
understood the character of the deceased woman, and 
expressed her opinion respecting it, as graphically as did 
any one in Barchester. There was the natural surprise 
felt at the Warden's lodge in the Hospital when the 
tidings were first received there, and the Quiverful 
family was at first too full of dismay, regrets, and surmises, 
to be able to give themselves impartially to criticism. 
But on the followmg morning, conversation at the break- 
fast-table naturally referring to the great loss which the 
bishop had sustained, Mrs, Quiverful thus pronounced her 
opmion of her friend's character ; “ You'll find that he'll 
feel it. Q she said to her husband, in answer to some 
sarcastic remark made by him as to the removal of the 
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thorn, He'll feel it, though she was almost too many 

for him while she was ahve " 

I dare say he'll feel it at first," said Quiverful ; but I 
think he'll be more comfortable than he has been " 

‘‘ Of course he'll feel it, and go on. feeling it till he dies, 
if he's the man I take him to be You're not to think 
that there has been no love because there used to be some 
words ; that he'll find hunseK the happier because he can 
do things more as he pleases She was a great help to 
him, and he must have known that she was, in spite of 
the sharpness of her tongue No doubt she was sharp. 
No doubt she was upsetting And she could make her- 
self a fool too m her struggles to have everything her 
own way But, Q , there were worse women than Mrs 
Proudie. She was never one of your idle ones, and I'm 
quite sure that no man or woman ever heard hei say a 
word agamst her husband behmd his back " 

All the same, she gave him a terribly bad life of it, 
if aU is true that we hear." 

‘‘ There are men who must have what you call a 
terribly bad life of it, whatever way it goes with them. 
The bishop is weak, and he wants somebody near to him 
to be strong. She was strong, — perhaps too strong , but he 
had his advantage out of it. After all I don't know that 
his Me has been so ternbly bad. I dare say he's had every- 
thmg very comfortable about him. And a man ought 
to be grateful for that, though very few men ever are " 
Mr. Quiverful's predecessor at the Hospital, old Mr. 
Harding, whose halcyon days in Barchester had been 
passed before the commg of the Proudies, was m bed 
playing cat's-cradle with Posy seated on the counter- 
pane, when the tidmgs of Mrs. Proudie's deaj:h were 
brought to him by Mrs. Baxter. ‘‘ Oh, sir," said Mrs 
Baxter, seating hei;self on a chair by the bedside. Mr. 
Harding hked Mrs. Baxter to sit down, because he was 
almost sure on such occasions to have the advantage of a 
prolonged conversation 

What IS it, Mrs, Baxter ? " 

"" Oh sir 1 " 
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“ Is anything the matter ^ And the old man at-« 
tempted to raise himself m his bed. 

You mustn't frighten grandpa/' said Posy. 

No, my dear ; and there isn't nothmg to frighten 
him. There isn't indeed, Mr. Harding. They're all 
well at Plumstead, alid when I heard from the missus at 
Venice, everything was going on well." 

But what IS it, Mrs. Baxter ? " 

“ God forgive her all her sms — Mrs Proudie ain't no 
more." Now there had been terrible feud between the 
palace and the deanery for years, m carrying on which 
the persons of the opposed households were wont to 
express themselves with eager animosity. Mrs Baxter 
and Mrs. Draper never spoke to each other. The two 
coachmen each longed for an opportunity to take the other 
before a magistrate for some breach of the law of the road 
in driving. The footmen abused each other, and the 
grooms occasionally fought The masters and mistresses 
contented themselves with simple hatred Therefore it 
was not surprising that Mrs Baxter, in speaking of the 
death of Mrs Proudie, should remember first her sms. 

“ Mrs. Proudie dead * " said the old man, 

“ Indeed she is, Mr. Harding/' said Mrs. Baxter, 
putting both her hands together piously. We're just 
grass, am't we, sir ^ and dust and clay and flowers of 
the field ^ " Whether Mrs Proudie had most partaken 
of the clayey nature or of the flowery nature, Mrs. Baxter 
did not stop to consider. 

Mrs Proudie dead ^ " said Posy, with a solemnity 
that was all her own. Then she won't scold the poor 
bishop any more." 

No, my dear ; she won't scold anybody any more ; 
and it will be a blessmg for some, I must say Everybody 
is always so considerate m this house. Miss Posy, that 
we none of us know nothmg about what that is " 

Dead * " said Mr. Hardmg again. I think, if you 
please, Mrs Baxter, you shall leave me for a little time, 
and take Miss Posy with you " He had been m the city 
of Barchester some fifty years, and here was one who imght 
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have been his daughter, who had come there scarcely ten 
years since, and who now had gone before him ! He had 
never loved Mrs. Proudie. Perhaps he had gone as near 
to dishkmg Mrs. Proudie as he had ever gone to disliking 
any person. Mrs. Proudie had wounded him in every part 
that was most sensitive. It would be long to teU, nor 
need it be told now, how she had ridiculed his cathedral 
work, how she had made nothing of him, how she had 
despised him, always manifesting her contempt plainly. 
He had been even driven to rebuke her, and it had perhaps 
been the only personal rebuke which he had ever uttered 
in Barchester. But now she was gone ; and he thought 
of her simply as an active, pious woman, who had been 
taken away from her work before her time And for the 
bishop, no idea ever entered Mr. Harding's mmd as to the 
removal of a thorn The man had lost his life's companion 
at that time of life when such a companion is most needed ; 
and Mr Harding grieved for him with sincerity. 

The news went out to Plumstead Episcopi by the post- 
man, and happened to reach the archdeacon as he was 
talking to his rector at the little gate leading into the 
churchyard “ Mrs. Proudie dead * " he almost shouted, 
as the postman notified the fact to him. Impossible ! " 
It be so for zartain, yer reverence,'^ said the post- 
man, who was proud of his news. 

“ Heavens < " ejaculated the archdeacon, and then 
burned m to his wife. My dear,” he said — ^and as he 
spoke he could hardly dehver himself of his words, 
so eagar was he to speak them — who do you think is 
dead? Gracious heavens! Mrs Proudie is dead!” Mrs. 
Grantly dropped from her hand the teaspoonful of tea that 
was just going into the pot, and repeated her husband's 
words Mrs. Proudie dead ^ ” There was £ pause, 
dunng which they looked into each other's faces. My 
dear, I don't believe it,” said Mrs Granliy. 

But she did believe it very shortly. There were no 
prayers at Plumstead rectory that morning The axclx- 
deacon immediately went out into the village, and soon 
obtained sufficient evidence of the truth of that wJucb 
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the postman had told him. Then he rushed back to his 
wife. ** It's true/' he said. ** It's quite true She's 
dead. There's no doubt about that. She's dead It 
was last night about seven. That was when they found 
her at least, and she may have died about an hour before. 
Filgrave says not more than an hour." 

And how did she die ^ " 

Heart complaint. She was standing up, taking hold 
of the bedstead, and so they found her." Then there was 
a pause, during which the archdeacon sat down to his 
breakfast. I wonder how he felt when he heard it ^ " 

Of course he was terribly shocked " 

** I've no doubt he was shocked. Any man would be 
shocked. But when you come to think of it, what a 
rehef I " 

How can you speak of it m that way ? " said Mrs. 
Grantly, 

How am I to speak of it in any other way ^ " said the 
archdeacon. Of course I shouldn't go and say it out 
m the street." 

I don't think you ought to say it anywhere," said 
Mrs Grantly. The poor man no doubt feels about his 
wife in the same way that anybody else would " 

And if any other poor man has got such a wife as she 
was, you may be quite sure that he would be glad to be 
rid of her I don't say that he wished her to die, or that 

he would have done anything to contrive her death " 

** Gracious, archdeacon ; do, pray, hold your tongue." 

But it stands to reason that her going will be a great 
relief to him. What has she done for him^ She has 
made him contemptible to everybody in the diocese by 
her interference, and his life has bem a burden to him 
througlf her violence " 

Is that the way you carry out your proverb of De 
ffwrtu^s ^ " said Mrs, Grantly. 

" The proverb of De mortuis is founded on humbug. 
Humbug out of doors is necessary. It would not do for 
you and me to go into the High Street just now and say 
what we think about Mrs. Proudie; but I don't suppose 
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that kind of thing need be kept up in here, between you 
and me. She was an uncomfortable woman, — ^so uncom- 
fortable that I cannot beheve that any one will regret her. 
Dear me! Only to think that she has gone I You may 
as well give me my tea ” ^ 

I do not think that Mrs. Grantly’s opinion differed 
much from that expressed by her husband, or that she 
was, in truth, the least offended by the archdeacon’s 
plain speech But it must be remembered that there 
was probably no house m the diocese in which Mrs 
Proudie had been so thoroughly hated as she had 
been at the Plumstead rectoiy. There had been 
hatred at the deanery : but the hatred at the deanery 
had been mild in companson with the hatred at Plum- 
stead The archdeacon was a sound fnend ; but he was 
also a soimd enemy. From the very first arrival of the 
Proudies at Barchester, Mrs Proudie had thrown down 
her gauntlet to him, and he had not been slow in picking it 
up. The war had been internecine, and each had given 
the other temble wounds It had been understood that 
there should be no quarter, and there had been none His 
enemy was now dead, and the archdeacon could not bring 
himself to adopt before his wife the namby-pamby every- 
day decency of speaking well of one of whom he had ever 
thought ill, or of expressing regret when no regret could 
be felt. May all her sins be forgiven her,” said Mrs. 
Grantly '"'Ainen,” said the archdeacon There was 
something in the tone of his Amen which thoroughly 
implied that it was uttered only on the understanding that 
her departure from the existmg world was to be regarded 
as an unmitigated good, and that she should, at any rate, 
never come back again to Barchester, 

When Lady Lufton heard the tidings, she was not so 
bold in speaking of it as was her fnend the archdeacon. 
“ Mrs Proudie dead * '' she said to her daughter-in-law. 
This was some hours after the news had peached the 
house, and when the fact of the poor lady’s death had been 
nilly recognized. '' What will he do without her ? ” 

The same as other men do,” said young Lady Lufton; 
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" But, my dear, he is not the same as other men. He 
is not at all like other men. He is so weak that he cannot 
walk without a stick to lean upon. No doubt she was a 
virago, a woman who could not control her temper for a 
moment ! No doubt she had led him a terrible hfe ! I 
have often pitied him with all my heart. But, neverthe- 
less, she was useful to him. I suppose she was useful to 
him. I can hardly beheve that Mrs. Proudie is dead. 
Had he gone, it would have seemed so much more natural. 
Poor woman I dare say she had her good pomts ” The 
reader will be pleased to remember that the Luftons had 
ever been strong partisans on the side of the Grantlys. 

The news made its way even to Hogglestock on the 
same day Mrs Crawley, when she heard it, went out 
after her husband, who was m the school. Dead I ” 
said he, in answer to her whisper. “ Do you tell me that 
the woman is dead ^ " Then Mrs Crawley explained 
that the tidings were credible May God forgive her all 
her sms,'' said Mr Crawley. She was a violent woman, 
certainly, and I think that she misunderstood her duties ; 
but I do not say that she was a bad woman I am inchned 
to think that she was earnest in her endeavours to do 
good " It never occurred to Mr Crawley that he and his 
affair had, in truth, been the cause of her death. 

It was thus that she was spoken of for a few days : and 
then men and women ceased to speak much of her, and 
began to talk of the bishop mstead A month had not 
passed before it was surmised that a man so long accus- 
tomed to the comforts of married hfe would marry again ; 
and even then one lady connected with low-church clergy- 
men in and around the city was named as a probable suc- 
cessor tp the great lady who was gone. For myself, I am 
inchned to think that the bishop will for the future be 
content to lean upon his chaplam. 

The monument that was put up to our old friend's 
memory m one of the side aisles of the choir of the cathe- 
dral was supposed to be designed and executed in good 
taste. There was a broken column, and on the column 
simply the words, My beloved wife ! " Then there 
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was a slab by the column, bearing Mrs Proudie’s name, 
with the date of her life and death. Beneath this was 
the common mscnption, — 

** Reqmescat %n pape'* 


CHAPTER XXVL 

THE OBSTINACY OF MR CRAWLEY 

Dr. Tempest, when he heard the news, sent immediately 
to Mr Robarts, begging him to come over to Silverbridge. 
But this message was not occasioned solely by the death 
of Mrs Proudie Dr Tempest had also heard that Mr. 
Crawley had submitted himself to the bishop, that instant 
advantage, — ^and as Dr Tempest thought, unfair advan- 
tage, — ^had been taken of Mr Crawley's submission, and 
that the pernicious Thumble had been at once sent over 
to Hogglestock Had these palace doings with reference 
to Mr. Crawley been unaccompanied by the catastrophe 
which had happened, the doctor, much as he might have 
regretted them, would probably have felt that there was 
nothing to be done He could not m such case have 
prevented Thumble’s journey to Hogglestock on the next 
Sunday, and certainly he could not have softened the 
heart of the presiding gemus at the palace But things 
were very different now The presiding genius was gone 
Everybody at the palace would for a while be weak and 
vacillating. Thumble would be then thoroughly /:o wed ; 
and it might at any rate be possible to make some move- 
ment m Mr Crawley's favour. Dr. Tempest, therefore, 
sent for Mr. Robarts. 

I'm giving you a great deal of trouble, Robarts,'* 
said the doctor , but then you are so much younger 
thm I am, and I Ve m idea that you would do more for 
this poor man than any one dse in the dioc^/* Mr. 
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Robarts of course declared that he did not b^rudge his 
trouble, and that he would do anjdihing in his power for the 
poor man. ** I think that you should see him again, and 
that you should then see Thumble also. I don't know 
whether you can condescend to be cml to Thumble. I 
could not ” 

I am not quite sure that mcivihty would not be more 
efficacious/" said Mr Robarts 

“ Very likely There are men who are deaf as adders 
to courtesy, but who are compelled to obedience at once 
b5rill-usage Very hkely Thumble is one of them ; but of 
that you will be the best judge yourself. I would see 
Crawley first, and get his consent " 

That's the difficulty " 

“ Then I should go on without his consent, and I would 
see Thumble and the bishop's chaplain. Snapper. I think 
you might manage just at this moment, when they will 
all be a httle abashed and perplexed by this woman's 
death, to arrange that simply nothing shdl be done The 
great thmg will be that Crawley should go on with the 
duty till the assizes If it shomd then happen that he 
goes into Barchestei, is acquitted, and comes back again, 
the whole thing will be over, and there will be no further 
interference in the pansh If I were you, I 'think I 
would try it " Mr Robarts said that he would try it 
“ I dare say Mr Crawley will be a little stiff-necked 
with you " 

He will be very stiff-necked with me," said Mr# 
Robarts. 

“ But I can hardly think that he wiU throw away 
the only means he has of supporting his wife and chil- 
dren, wjicn he finds that there can be no occasion for 
his doing so I do not suppose that any person wishes 
him to throw up fais work now that that poor woman 
has gone " 

Mr Crawley had been almost in good spirits since 
the last visit which Mr. Thumble had made to him. It 
seemed as though the loss of everything m the world 
was in some way satisfactory to him# He had now given 
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Up his living by his own doing, and had after a fashion 
acknowledged has guilt by this act. He had proclaimed 
to all around him that he dad not think himself to be any 
longer fit to perform the sacred functions of his office 
He spoke of his tnal as though a verdict against him must 
be the result. He knew that in going into pnson he would 
leave his wife and children dependent on the chanty of 
their friends, — on chanty which they must condescend 
to accept, though he could not condescend to ask it. 
And yet he was able to cany himself now with a greater 
show of fortitude than had been within his power when 
the extent of his calamity was more doubtful I must 
not ask the reader to suppose that he was cheerful To 
have been cheerful under such circumstances would have 
been inhuman But he earned his head on high, and 
walked firmly, and gave his orders at home with a clear 
voice His wife, who was necessanly more despondent 
than ever, wondered at him, — ^but wondered in silence. 
It certainly seemed as though the very extremity of ill- 
fortune was good for him And he was very diligent 
with his school, passing the greater part of the morning 
with the children. Mr Thumble had told him that he 
would come on Sunday, and that he would then take 
charge of the parish Up to the coming of Mr Thumble 
he would do everything in the pansh that could be 
done by a clergyman with a clear spint and a free heart 
Mr Thumble should not find that spintual weeds had 
grown rank in the pansh because of his misfortunes. 

Mrs, Proudie had died on the Tuesday, — that having 
been the day of Mr. Thumble's visit to Hogglestock, — 
and Mr Robarts had gone over to Sil verbndge, in answer 
to Dr. Temple’s invitation, on the Thursday. He had 
not, therefore, the command of much time, it being his 
express object to prevent the appearance of Mr Thumble 
at Hogglestock on the next Sunday He had gone to 
Silverbndge by^ railway, and had, therefore, been obliged to 
postpone his visit to Mr Crawley till the next day , but 
early on the Fnday morning he rode over to Hogglestock. 
That he did not arrive there with a broken-kneed horse. 
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the reader may be quite sure. In all matters of that sort, 
Mr Robarts was ever above reproach He rode a good 
horse, and drove a neat gig, and was always well dressed. 
On this account Mr Crawley, though he really liked Mr. 
Robarts, and was thankful to him for many kindnesses, 
could never bear hiS presence with perfect equanimity. 
Robarts was no scholar, was not a great preacher, had 
obtained no celebnty as a churchman, — ^had, m fact, 
done nothing to ment great reward ; and yet everything 
had been given to him with an abundant hand. Within 
the last twelvemonth his wife had inhented Mr. Crawley 
did not care to know how many thousand pounds. And 
yet Mr. Robarts had won all that he possessed by being 
a clergyman. Was it possible that Mr Crawley sliould 
regard such a man with equanimity^ Robarts rode 
over with a groom behind him, — areally taking the groom 
because he knew that Mr. Crawley would have no one to 
hold his horse for him , — ^and the groom was the source 
of great offence He came upon Mr. Crawley standing 
at the school door, and stoppmg at once, jumped off his 
nag. There was something in the way m which he 
sprang out of the saddle and threw the reins to the man 
which was not clencal m Mr Crawley’s eyes No man 
could be so quick in the matter of a horse who spent as 
many hours with the poor and with the children as should 
be spent by a pansh clergyman It might be probable 
that Mr. Robarts had never stolen twenty pounds, — 
might never be accused of so disgraceful a cnme, — but, 
neverthdess, Mr. Crawley had his own ideas, and made 
his own comparisons. 

'' Crawley/* said Robarts, I am so glad to find you 
at home ** 

'' I aln generally to be found m the parish/* said the 
perpetual curate of Hogglestock, 

know you are/* said Robarts, who knew the man 
well, and cared nothing for his friend’s peculianties when 
he felt his own withers to be unwrung. But you might 
have been down at Hoggle End with the brickmakers^ 
and then I should have had to go after you.** 
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I should have grieved " began Crawley ; but 

Robarts interrupted him at once 

Let us go for a walk, and I'll leave the man with the 
horses. Tve something special to say to you, and I can 
say it better out here than in the i^ouse Grace is quite 
well, and sends her love. She is growing to look so 
beautiful ! " 

I hope she may grow in grace with God/' said Mr® 
Crawley 

She's as good a girl as I ever knew By-the-bye, you 
had Henry Grantly over here the other day ^ " 

Major Grantly. whom I cannot name without 
expressing my esteem for him, did do us the honour of 
caUmg upon us not very long since If it be with refer- 
ence to him that you have taken this trouble " 

No, no ; not at all I'll allow him and the ladies 
to fight out that battle I've not the least doubt in the 
world how that will go When I'm told that she made 
a complete conquest of the archdeacon, there cannot be 
a doubt about that " 

A conquest of the archdeacon < " 

But Mr. Robarts did not wish to have to explain any^* 
thmg further about the archdeacon Were you not 
terribly shocked, Crawley," he asked, when you heard 
of the death of Mrs. Proudie ? " 

** It was sudden and very awful," said Mr. Crawley* 
^^Such deaths are always shocking Not more so, 
perhaps, as regards the wife of a bishop than with any 
other woman." 

Only we happened to know her." 

** No doubt the finite and meagre nature of our feelings 
does prevent us from extending our sympathies to those 
whom we have not seen m the flesh It should not be 
so, and would not with one who had nurtured hxs heart 
with proper care. And we are prone to permit an evil 
worse than that to canker our regards and to foster and to 
mar our solicitudes Those who are high in station strike 
us more by their joys and sorrows than do the poor and 
lowly. Were some young duke's wife, wedded but the 
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Other day, to die, all England would put on some show 
of mourning, — ^nay, would feel some true gleam of pity ; 
but nobody cares for the widowed bnckmaker seated 
with his starving infant on his cold hearth/' 

Of course we hear more of the big people,” said 
Robarts ^ 

Ay ; and think more of them* But do not suppose, 
sir, that I complain of this man or that woman because 
his sympathies, or hers, run out of that course which my 
reason tells me they should hold* The man with whom 
it would not be so would simply be a god among men 
It is in his perfection as a man that we recognize the 
divinity of Christ. It is in the imperfection of men that 
we recognize our necessity for a Christ. V'es, sir, the 
death of the poor lady at Barchester was very sudden* 
I hope that my lord the bishop bears with becoming 
fortitude the heavy misfortune They say that he was 
a mau much beholden to his wife, — ^prone to lean upon 
her in his goings out and comings in For such a man 
such a loss is more dreadful perhaps than for another*” 

“ They say she led him a terrible life, you know.” 

I am not prone, sir, to beheve much of what I hear 
about the domesticities of other men, knowing how little 
any other man can know of my own And I have, 
methinks, observed a proneness in the world to ndicule 
that dependence on a woman which every married man 
should acknowledge in regard to the wife of his bosom, if 
he can trust her as well as love her When I hear jocose 
proverbs spoken as to men, such as that in this house the 
gray mare is the better horse, or that in that house the 
wife wears that garment which is supposed to denote 
vinle command, mowing that the joke is easy, and that 
meekness in a man is more truly noble than a habit of 
stern authonty, I do not allow them to go far with me 
in influencing my judgment ” 

So spoke Mr. Crawley, who never permitted the 
slightest interference with his own word in his own 
family, and who had himself been a witness of one of 
those scenes between the bishop and his wife in which 
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the poor bishop had been so cruelly misused But to 
Mr, Crawley the thing which he himself had seen under 
such circumstances was as sacred as though it had come 
to him under the seal of confession In speaking of the 
bishop and Mrs. Proudie, — ^nay, as far as was possible in 
thinkmg of them, — ^he was bound tb speak and to think 
as though he had not witnessed that scene in the palace 
study. 

** I don’t suppose that there is much doubt about her 
real character,” said Robarts ‘‘ But you and I need not 
discuss that ” 

By no means Such discussion would be both useless 
and unseemly.” 

And just at present there is something else that I 
specially want to say to you Indeed, I went to Silver- 
bridge on the same subject yesterday, and have come 
here expressly to have a little conversation with you.” 

If it be about affairs of mine, Mr Robarts, I am 
indeed troubled m spint that so great labour should have 
fallen upon you ” 

“ Never mind my labour Indeed your saying that is a 
nuisance to me, because I hoped that by this time you 
would have understood that I regard you as a friend, and 
that I think nothing any trouble that I do for a friend 
Your position just now is so peculiar that it requires a 
great deal of care ” 

“ No care can be of any avail to me.” 

** There I disagree with you You must excuse me, 
but I do I and so does Dr. Tempest We think that you 
have been a httle too much in a hurry since he com- 
mumcated to you the result of our first meeting.” 

** As how, sir ? ” 

It is, perhaps, hardly worth while for us to^o into 
the whole question , but that man, Thumble, must not 
come here on next Sunday.” 

‘ I cannot say, Mr Robarts, that the Reverend Mr 
Thimble has recommended himself to me strongly either 
by his outward symbols of manhood or by such mam- 
lestation of his inward mental gifts as I have succeeded 
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in obtaining. But my knowledge of him has been so 
slight, and has been acquired m a manner so hkely to 
bias me prejudicially against him, that I am inclmed to 
think my opinion should go for nothing It is, however, 
the fact that the bishop has nominated him to this duty ; 
and that, as I have myself simply notified my desire to 
be reheved from the care of the pansh, on account of 
certain unfitness of my own, I am the last man who 
should interfere with the bishop in the choice of my 
temporary successor '' 

“ It was her choice, not his * 

Excuse me, Mr Robarts, but I cannot allow that 
assertion to pass unquestioned I must say that I have 
adequate cause for beheving that he came here by his 
lordship's authority " 

'' No doubt he did. WiU you just hsten to me for a 
moment ^ Ever since this unfortunate affair of the 
cheque became known, Mrs. Proudie has been anxious to 
get you out of this parish. She was a violent woman, 
and chose to take this matter up violently Pray hear 
me out before you interrupt me There would have been 
no commission at all but for her " 

The commission is nght and proper and just,’^ said 
Mr. Crawley, who could not keep himself silent. 

“ Very well. Let it be so. But Mr. Thumble's coming 
over here is not proper or nght ; and you may be sure 
the bishop does not wish it.'' 

Let him send any other clergyman whom he may 
think more fitting," said Mr. Crawley. 

But we do not want him to send anybody " 
Somebody must be sent, Mr. Robarts." 

** No, not so. Let me go over and see Thumble and 
Snappef , — ^Snapper, you know, is the domestic chaplain ; 
and all that you need do is to go on with your services 
on Sunday. If necessary, I will see the bishop. I think 
you may be sure that I can manage it. If not, I will 
come back to you." Mr. Robarts paused for an answer, 
but it seemed for awhile that aU Mr. Crawley's impatient 
desire to speak was over. He walked on silently along 
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the lane by his visitor’s side, and when, after some five 
or SIX minutes, Robarts stood still in the road, Mr* 
Crawley even then said nothing. It cannot be but 
that you should be anxious to keep the income of the 
parish for your wife and children,” said Mark Robarts 

Of course, I am anxious for my wife and children,” 
Crawley answered 

'' Then let me do as I say Why should you throw 
away a chance, even if it be a bad one ^ But here the 
chance is all in your favour. Let me manage it for you 
at Barchester ” 

Of course I am anxious for my wife and children,” 
said Crawley, repeating his words; *‘how anxious, I 
fancy no man can conceive who has not been near enough 
to absolute want to know how terrible is its approach 
when it threatens those who are weak and who are very 
dear ! But, Mr Robarts, you spoke ]ust now of the 
chance of the thing, — ^the chance of your arranging on 
my behalf that I should for a while longer be left m the 
enjoyment of the freehold of my parish It seemeth to 
me that there should be no chance on such a subject 
that in the adjustment of so momentous a matter there 
should be a consideration of nght and wrong, and no 
consideration of aught beside. I have been growing to 
feel, for some weeks past, that circumstances, — ^whether 
through my own fault or not is an outside question as 
to winch I will not further delay you by offering even 
an opinion, — ^that unfortunate circumstances have made 
me unfit to remain here as guardian of the souls of the 
people of this pansh. Then there came to me the letter 
from Dr. Tempest, — ^for which I am greatly beholden to 
him, — strengthening me altogether in this view What 
could I do then, Mr. Robarts ^ Could I allow mj^elf to 
think of my wife and my children when such a question 
as that was before me for self-discussion ? ” 

I would, — certainly,” sard Robarts. 

“ No, sir 1 Excuse the bluntness of my contradiction, 
but I feel assured that m such emergency you would look 
solely to duty,— as by God's help, I will endeavour to do 
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Mr, Roberts, there are many of us who in many things 
are much worse than we believe ourselves to be. But m 
other matters, and perhaps of larger moment, we can rise 
to ideas of duty as the need for such ideas comes upon 
us, I say not this at all as praising myself. I speak of 
men as 1 believe thSt they will be found to be , — of 
yourself, of myself, and of others who stave to hve with 
clean hands and a clear conscience I do not for a moment 
think that you would retain your benefice at Framley if 
there had come upon you, after much thought, an 
assured conviction that you could not retain it without 
grievous injury to the souls of others and gnevous sm 
to your own Wife and children, dear as they are to you 
and to me, — as dear to me as to you,— fade from the 
sight when the time comes for judgment on such a 
matter as that t They were standing quite still now, 
facing each other, and Crawley, as he spoke with a low 
voice, looked straight into his friend's eyes, and kept his 
hand firmly fixed on his fnend's arm. 

I cannot interfere further," said Robarts. 

No,— you cannot interfere further." Robarts, when 
he told the story of the interview to his wife that evening, 
declared that he had never heard a voice so plaintively 
touching as was the voice of Mr. Crawley when be uttered 
those last words. 

They returned back to the servant and the house 
almost without a word, and Robarts mounted without 
offering to see Mrs. Crawley. Nor did Mr. Crawley ask 
him to do so. It was better now that Robarts should 
go. ** May God send you through all your troubles," said 
Mr* Robarts. 

** Mr. Robarts, I thank you warmly for your friend- 
ship," laid Mr. Crawley. And then they parted. In 
about half an hour Mr. Crawley returned to the house. 
** Now for Pindar, Jane," he said, seating himself at his 
old desk. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

MR CRAWLEY’S LAST APPEARANCE IN HIS OWN PULPIT 

No word or message from Mr Crawley reached Bai- 
Chester throughout the week, and on the Sunday morning 
Mr Thumble was under a positive engagement to go 
out to Hogglestock, and perform the services of the 
church. Dr. Tempest had been quite right in saying 
that Mr. Thumble would be awed by the death of his 
patroness. Such was altogether the case, and he was 
very anxious to escape from the task he had undertaken 
at her instance, if it were possible In the first place, 
he had never been a favounte with the bishop himself, 
and had now, therefore, nothing to expect m the diocese. 
The crusts from bits of loaves and the morsels of broken 
fishes which had come in his way had all come from the 
bounty of Mrs Proudie And, then, as regarded this 
special Hogglestock job, how was he to get paid for it ^ 
Whence, indeed, was he to seek repayment for the actual 
money which he would be out of pocket in finding his 
way to Hogglestock and back again ^ But he could not 
get to spesi to the bishop, nor could he induce any one 
who had access to his lordship to touch upon the subject 
Mr. Snapper avoided him as much as possible; and 
Mr. Snapper, when he was caught and interrogated, de- 
clared that he regarded the matter as settled. Nothing 
could be in worse taste, Mr. Snapper thought, than to 
undo, immediately after the poor lady’s death, work in 
the diocese which had been arranged and done by her 
Mr. Snapper expressed his opinion that Mr Thuiflble was 
bound to go out to Hogglestock , and, when Mi . Thumble 
declared petulantly that he would not stir a step out of 
Barchester, Mr. Snapper protested that Mr. Thumble 
would have to answer for it in this world and in the next 
if there were no services at Hogglestock on that Sunday, 
On the Saturday evenmg Mr. Thumble made a desperate 
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attempt to see the bishop, but was told by Mrs. Draper 
that the bishop had positively declined to see him. 
The bishop himself probably felt unwilling to interfere 
with his wife's doings so soon after her death ^ So Mr 
Thumble, with a heavy heart, went across to “ The 
Dragon of Wantly," and ordered a gig, resolving that 
the bill should be sent in to the palace. He was not 
going to trust himself again upon the bishop's cob ! 

Up to Saturday evening Mr Crawley did the work of 
his parish, and on the Saturday evening he made an 
address to his parishioners from his pidpit. He had 
given notice among the brickmakers and labourers that 
he wished to say a few woids to them in the school-room , 
but the farmers also heard of this and came with their 
wives and daughters, and all the brickmakers came, 
and most of the labourers were there, so that there was 
no room for them in the school-house The congre- 
gation was much larger than was customary even in the 
church They will come," he said to his wife, to hear 
a ruined man declare his own rum, but they will not 
come to hear the word of God When it was found that 
the persons assembled were too many for the school- 
room, the meeting was adjourned to the church, and 
Mr. Crawley was forced to get into his pulpit He said 
a short prayer, and then he began his story 

His story as he told it then shall not be repeated now, 
as the same story has been told too often already in 
these pages Surely it was a singular story for a parish 
clergyman to tell of himself in so solemn a manner. 
That he had applied the cheque to his own purposes, 
and was unable to account for the possession of it, was 
certain ^ He did not know when or how he had got it. 
Speaking to them then in God's house he told them that. 
He was to be tried by a jury, and all he could do was 
to tell the jury the same He would not expect the jury 
to beheve him The jury would, of course, behave onl^ 
that which was proved to them But he did expect his 
old friends at Hoggiestock, who had known him so long, 
to take his word as true That there was no sufficient 
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excuse for his conduct, even in his own sight, this, his 
voluntary resignation of his parish, was, he said, sufficient 
evidence. Then he explained to them, as clearly as he 
was able, what the bishop had done, what the commission 
had done, and what he had done himself That he spoke 
no word of Mrs Proudie to that audience need hardly be 
mentioned here ‘'And now, dearest friends, I leave 
you,"' he said, with that weighty solemnity which was 
so pecuhar to the man, and which he was able to make 
singularly impressive even on such a congregation as 
that of Hogglestock, “ and I trust that the heavy but 
pleasing burden of the charge which I have had over you 
may faU mto hands better fitted than mine have been for 
such work I have always known my own unfitness, 
by reason of the worldly cares with which I have been 
laden. Poverty makes the spirit poor, and the hands 
weak, and the heart sore, — ^and too often makes the 
conscience dull May the latter never be the case with 
any of you Then he uttered another short prayer, and, 
stepping down from the pulpit, walked out of the church, 
with his weeping wife hanging on his arm, and his daughter 
foUowingthem, almost dissolved in tears He never again 
entered that church as the pastor of the congregation 

There was an old lame man from Hoggle End leaning 
on his stick near the door as Mr Crawley went out, and 
with him was his old lame wife “ He'll pull through 
yet," said the old man to his wife , “ you'll see else. 
He'll pull through because he's so dogged. It's dogged 
as does it." 

On that night the position of the members of Mr. 
Crawley's household seemed to have been changed. 
There was something almost of elation in his ipode of 
speaking, and he said soft loving words, striving to 
comfort his wife She, on the other hand, could say 
nothing to comfort him. She had been averse to the 
step he was taking, but had been unable to press her 
objection m opposition to his great argument as to duty. 
Since he had spoken to her in that strain which he had 
used with Robarts, she also had felt that she must be 
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Silent But she could not even feign to feel the pride 
which comes from the perfomiance of a duty, ‘‘ What 
will he do when he comes out ? " she said to her daughter. 
The coming out spoken of by her was the coimng out of 
prison. It was naturial enough that she should feel no 
elation 

The breakfast on Sunday morning was to her, perhaps, 
the saddest scene of her hfe They sat down, the three 
together, at the usual hour, — ^mne o'clock, — ^but the 
morning had not been passed as was customary on 
Sundays. It had been Mr Crawley's practice to go into 
the school from eight to nine , but on this Sunday he 
felt, as he told his wife, that his presence would be an 
intrusion there But he requested Jane to go and perform 
her usual task If Mr Thumble should come," he said 
to her, be submissive to him in all things " Then he 
stood at his door, watching to see at what hour Mr 
Thumble would reach the school But Mr Thumble did 
not attend the school on that morning And yet he 
was very express to me in his desire that I would not 
myself med^e with the duties,” said Mr Crawley to his 
wife as he stood at the door, — unnecessarily urgent, 
as I must say I thought at the time," If Mrs Crawley 
could have spoken out her thoughts about Mr Thumble 
at that moment, her words would, I think, have surprised 
her husband. 

At breakfast there was hardly a word spoken. Mr. 
Crawley took his crust and ate it mournfuJDLy, — ^almost 
ostentatiously Jane tried and failed, and tried to hide 
her failure, failing in that also. Mrs. Crawley made no 
attempt. She sat behind her old teapot, with her hands 
clasped ^d her eyes fixed. It was as though some last 
day had come upon her, — this, the first Sunday of her 
husband's degradation '' Mary," he said to her, " why 
do you not eat ? " 

cannot," she rephed, speaking not in a whisper, 
but m words which |would hardly get themselves articu- 
lated, I cannot. Do not ask me " 

" For the honour of the Lord you will want the strength 
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which bread alone can give you,” he said, intimating 
to her that he wished her to attend the service 

Do not ask me to be there, Josiah I cannot It is 
too much for me ” 

Nay , I will not press it,” he sg,id I can go alone ” 
He uttered no word expressive of a wish that his daughter 
should attend the church , but when the moment came, 
j^ne accompanied him What shall I do, mamma,” 
she said, if I find I cannot bear it ^ Try to bear it,” 
the mother said " Try, for his sake. You are stronger 
now than I am ” 

The tinkle of the church bell was heard at the usual 
time, and Mr Crawley, hat in hand, stood ready to go 
forth He had heard nothing of Mr Thumble, but had 
made up his mind that Mr Thumble would not trouble 
him He had taken the precaution to request his church- 
warden to be early at the church, so that Mr Thumble 
might encounter no difficulty The church was very 
near to the house, and any vehicle arrivftig nught have 
been seen had jMr Crawley watched closely But no 
one had cared to watch Mr Thumble's arrival at the 
church He did not doubt that Mr Thumble woidd be 
at the church With reference to the school, he had 
had some doubt. 

But just as he was about to start he heard the clatter 
of a gig Up came Mr. Thumble to the door of the parson- 
age, and having come down from his gig was about to 
enter the house as though it were his own Mr. Crawley 
greeted him in the pathway, jrajsmg his hat from his 
head, and expressing a wish that Mr, Thumble might not 
feel himself fatigued with his drive. I will not ask you 
into my poor house,” he said, standing in the ipiddle of 
the pathway ; for that my wife is ill T 
* Nothing catching, I hope ^ ” said Mr Thumble 

Her malady is of the spirit rather than of the flesh,” 
said Mr. Crawley. Shall we go on to the church ^ ” 
Certainly,— by aU means. How about the sur- 
plice ^ ” 

" You w|ll find, I trust, that the churchwarden has 
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everything in readiness 1 have notified to him ex- 
pressly your coming, with the purport that it may he 
so ” 

“ You’ll take a part in the service, I suppose ? ” saidi 
Mr Thumble , 

No paxt, — ^no part whatever/’ said Mr Crawley, 
standing stiU for a moment as he spoke, and showing 
plainly by the tone of his voice how dismayed he wa%, 
how indignant he had been made, by so indecent a pro- 
position, Was he giving up his pulpit to a stranger 
for any reason less cogent than one which made it 
absolutely imperative on him to be silent in that church 
which had so long been his own ^ 

'' Just as you please,” said. Mr Thumble, ** Only 
it’s rather hard hnes to have to do it all mj^eK after 
coming all the way from Barchester this morning.’" To 
this Mr. Crawley condescended to make no reply what- 
ever. 

In the porch of the church, which was the only entrance, 
Mr. Crawley introduced Mr. Thumble to the church- 
warden, simply by a wave of the hand, and then passed 
on with his daughter to a seat which opened upon the 
aisle Jane was going on to that which she had futherto 
always occupied with her mother in the httle chancel , 
but Mr, Crawley would not allow this. Neither to him 
nor to any of his family was there attached any longer 
the privilege of using the chancel of the church of Hoggle- 
stock, 

Mr, Thumble scrambled into the reading-desk some 
ten minutes after the proper time, and went through 
the morning service under, what must be admitted to 
be, senejus difficulties. There were the eyes of Mr, 
Crawley fixed upon him throughout the work, and a 
feehng pervaded him that everybody there regarded him 
as an intruder At first this was so strong upon him 
that Mr Crawley pitied him, and would have encouraged 
him had it been possible But as the work progressed, 
and as custom and the sound of his own voice emboldened 
him, there came to the man some touches 0 the arro- 
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gance which so generally accompanies cowardice, and 
Mr Crawley's acute ear detected the moment when it 
was so An observer might have seen that the motion 
of his hands was altered as they were lifted m prayer 
Though he was praying, even iil prayer he could not 
forget the man who was occupying his desk 

Then came the sermon, preached very often before, 
lasting exactly half an hour, and then Mr Thumble's 
work was done Itinerant clergymen, who preach now 
here and now there, as it had been the lot of Mr Thumble 
to do, have at any rate this relief, — ^that they can preach 
their sermons often From the communion-table Mr 
Thumble had stated that, m the present pecuhar circum- 
stances of the parish, there would be no second service 
at Hogglestock for the present , and this was all he said 
or did pecuhar to the occasion The moment the service 
was over he got into his gig, and was driven back to 
Barchester. 

'' Mamma," said Jane, as they sat at their dinner, 
" such a sermon I am sure was never heard in Hoggle- 
stock before Indeed, you can hardly call it a sermon 
It was downnght nonsense " 

My dear," said Mr Crawley energetically, " keep 
your criticisms for matters that are profane , then, 
though they be childish and silly, they may at least be 
innocent Be critical on Euripides, if you must be 
critical." But when Jane kissed her father after dinner, 
she, knowing his humour well, felt assured that her 
remarks had not been taken altogether m ill part 

Mr. Thumble was neither seen nor heard of again in 
the parish during the entire week. 
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CHAPTER XXVIH. 

MRS ARABIN IS CAUGHT 
« 

One morning about the middle of April Mr. Toogood 
received a telegram from Venice which caused him 
instantly to leave his business in Bedford Row and take 
the &st tram for Silverbndge It seems to me that 
this 30b will be a deal of time and very httle money/' 
said his partner to him, when Toogood on the spur of 
the moment was making arrangements for his sudden 
departure and uncertain penod of absence. ‘‘ That's 
about It/' said Toogood. A deal of time, some ex- 
pense, and no returns It's not the kind of business 
a man can hve upon , is it ^ " The partner growled, 
and Toogood went. But as we must go with Mr Too- 
good down to Silverbndge, and as we cannot make the 
journey in this chapter, we will just indicate his departure 
and then go back to John Eames, who, as will be remem- 
bered, was just starting for Florence when we last saw him 
Our dear old fnend Johnny had been rather proud of 
himself as he started from London He had gotten an 
absolute victory over Sir Raffle Buffle, and that alone 
was gratifying to his feelings. He liked the excitement 
of a journey, and especially of a journey to Italy , and 
the importance of the cause of his journey was satis- 
factory to him But above all things he was dehghted 
at having found that Lily Dale was pleased at his going. 
He had seen clearly that she was much pleased, and that 
she made something of a hero of him because of his 
alacrity ^in the cause of his cousin He had partially 
understood,— had understood in a dim sort of way,— 
that his want of favour in lily's eyes had come from some 
deficiency of his own in this respect She had not found 
him to be a hero She had known him first as a boy, 
with boyish belongings around him, and she had seen 
him from time to time as he became a man, almost with 
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too mtich intimacy for the creation of that love with 
which he wished to fill her heart. His rival had come 
before her eyes for the first time with all the glories of 
Pall Mall heroism about him, and Lily in her weakness 
had been conquered by them Since that she had 
learned how weak she had been, — ^Eow silly, how childish, 
she would say to herself when she allowed her memory 
to go back to the details of her own story ; but not the 
less on that account did she feel the want of something 
heroic in a man before she could teach herself to look 
upon him as more worthy of her regard than other men 
She had still unconsciously hoped in regard to Crosbie, 
but now that hope had been dispelled as unconsciously, 
simply by his appearance There had been moments 
in which John Eames had almost risen to the necessary 
point, — ^had almost made good his footing on the top 
of some moderate, but stiU sufficient mountain But 
there had still been a succession of httle tumbles, — 
unfortunate shps for which he himself should not always 
have been held responsible ; and he had never quite 
stood upright on his piimacle, visible to Lily's eyes as 
being really excelsior. Of all this John Eames himself 
had an inJding which had often made him very uncom- 
fortable. What the mischief was it she wanted of him ; 
and what was he to do ^ The days for plucking glory 
from the nettle danger were clean gone by He was 
well dressed He knew a good many of the right sort 
of people. He was not in debt He had saved an old 
nobleman's hfe once upon a time, and had been a good 
deal talked about on that score He had even thrashed 
the man who had ill-treated her His constancy had 
been as the constancy of a Jacob ! What was it that 
she wanted of him ^ But in a certain way he did know 
what was wanted , and now, as he started for Florence, 
intending to stop nowhere till he reached that city, he 
hoped that by this chivalrous journey he might even yet 
achieve the thing necessary 
But on reaching Paris he heard tidings of Mrs. Arabin 
which induced him to change his plans and make for 
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Venice instead of for Florence A banker at Pans, to 
whom he brought a letter, told him that Mrs Arabm 
would now be found at Venice This did not perplex 
him at all It would have been delightful to see Florence, 
— ^but was more del^htful still ' to see Venice His 
journey was the same as far as Turin , but from Turin 
he proceeded through Milan to Venice, instead of 
going by Bologna to Florence He had fortunately come 
armed with an Austnan passport, — ^as was necessary 
in those bygone days of Venetians thraldom He was 
almost proud of himself, as though he had done some- 
thmg great, when he tumbled in to his inn at Venice, 
without having been in a bed since he left London 
But he was barely allowed to swim in a gondola, for 
on reaching Venice he found that Mrs Arabm had gone 
back to Florence, He had been directed to the hotel 
which Mrs Arabm had used, and was there told that she 
had started the day before She had received some letter, 
from her husband as the landlord thought, and had 
done so. That was aU the landlord knew. Johnny 
was vexed, but became a httle prouder than before as 
he felt it to be his duty to go on to Florence before he 
went to bed There would be another night in a railway 
carriage, but he would live through it There was 
just time to have a tub and a breakfast, to swim in a 
gondola, to look at the outside of the Doge’s palace, 
and to Walk up and down the piazza before he started 
again. It was hard work, but I think he would have 
been pleased had he heard that Mrs Axabin had re- 
treated from Florence to Rome Had such been the 
case, he would have folded his cloak around him, and 
have gojie on, — regardless of bngands, — ^thinking of 
Lily, and wondenng whether anybody else had ever 
done so much before without going to bed As it was, 
he found that Mrs Arabm was at the hotel in Florence, 
— ^still m bed, as he had arrived early m the morning 
So he had another tub, another breakfast, and sent up 
ins card Mr John Fames,” — and across the top of 
it he Wrote, “ has come from England about Mr, Craw- 
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ley " Then he threw himself on to a sofa in the hotel 
reading-room, and went fast to sleep, 

John had found an opportunity of talking to a young 
lady in the breakfast-room, and had told her of his deeds 
I only left London on Tuesday mght, and I have come 
here taking Venice on the road 

Then you have travelled fast,'" said the young lady, 
** I haven't seen a bed, of course,” said John 
The young lady immediately afterwards told her 
father- I suppose he must be one of those Foreign 
Office messengers,” said the young lady. 

"" Anything but that,” said the gentleman. People 
never talk about their own trades He's probably a 
clerk with a fortnight's leave of absence, seeing how 
many towns he can do in the time It's the usuS way 
of traveUing nowadays. When I was young and there 
Were no railways, I remember going from Pans to 
Vienna without sleeping ” Luckily for his present happi- 
ness, John did not hear this 
He was still fast asleep when a servant came to him 
from Mrs. Arabin to say that she would see him at once. 
Yes, yes ; I'm quite ready to go on,” said Johnny, 
jumping up, and thinking of the journey to Rome 
But there was no journey to Rome before him. Mrs. 
Arabm was almost in the next room, and there he found 
her. 

The reader will understand that they had never met 
before, and hitherto knew nothing of each other Mrs* 
Arabin had never heard the name of John Fames till 
John's card was put into her hands, and would not have 
known his business with her had he not Written those 
few words upon it. You haye come about Mr* Craw- 
ley ? ” she said to him eagerly. “ I have heard from 
my father that somebody was coming ” 

" Yes, Mrs Arabin , as hard as I could travel. I had 
expected to find you at Venice.” 

* Have you been at Venice ? ” 

I have 3ust arrived from Venice* They told me at 
Pa» I should find you ttere. However, iiat does not 
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matter, as I have found you here. I wonder whether 
you can help us ^ 

" Do you know Mr. Crawley ^ Are you a fnend of his ? 

I never saw him in my life ; but he married my 
cousin.’' , 

I gave him the cheque, you know,” said Mrs Arabin. 

What * ” exclaimed Eames, hterally almost knocked 
backwards by the easiness of the words which contained 
a solution for so terrible a difficulty. The Crawley case 
had assumed such magnitude, and the troubles of the 
Crawley family had been so terrible, that it seemed to 
him to be almost sacrilegious that words so simply 
uttered should suffice to cure everything He had hardly 
hoped, had at least barely hoped, — ^that Mrs. Arabm 
might be able to suggest something which would put 
them all on a track towards discovery of the truth. 
But he found that she had the clue in her hand, and that 
the clue was one which required no further delicacy of 
investigation. There would be nothing more to unravel ; 
no journey to Jerusalem would be necessary * 

** Yes,” said Mrs Arabin, I gave it to him. They 
have been writing to my husband about it, and never 
wrote to me ; and till I received a letter about it from 
my father, and another from my sister, at Venice the 
day before yesterday, I knew nothing of the particulars 
of Mr. Crawley's trouble ” 

Had you not heard that he had been taken before the 
magistrates ? ” 

No : not so much even as that. I 'had seen in 
Galipmni something about a clergyman, but I did not 
know what clergyman; and I heard that there was 
something wrong about Mr. Crawley's money, but there 
has always been something wrong about money with 
poor Mr. Crawley ; and as I knew that my husband had 
been written to also, I did not interfere, hirther than to 
ask the particulars. My letters have followed me about, 
and 1 only learned at Venice, just before I came here, 
what was the nature of the case.” 

And did you do anything ? ” 
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I telegraphed at once to Mr Toogood, who I under- 
stand IS acting as Mr Crawle3r'5 sohcitor My sister sent 
me his address ” 

He is xny uncle ” 

“ I telegraphed to him, telling him that I had given 
Mr. Crawley the cheque, and then 1 wrote to Archdeacon 
Grantly giving him the whole history I was obhged to 
come here before I could return home, but I intended to 
start this evening ” 

And what is the whole history ^ asked John Eames. 

The history of the gift of the cheque was very simple. 
It 1ms been told how Mr Crawley in his dire distress had 
called upon his old friend at the deanery asking for 
pecuniary assistance This he had done with so much 
reluctance that his spirit had given way while he was 
waiting in the dean’s library, and he had wished to 
depart without accepting what the dean was qmte , willing 
to bestow upon him From this cause it had come to pass 
there had been no time for explanatory words, even 
between the dean and his wife, — ^from whose private 
funds had in truth come the money which had been 
given to Mr Crawley, For the private wealth of the 
family belonged to Mrs Arabin, and not to the dean ; 
and was left entirely in Mrs Arabin’s hands, to be dis- 
posed of as she might please. Previously to Mr Craw- 
ley’s arrival at the deanery this matter had been discussed 
between the dean and ins wife, and it had been agreed 
between them that a sum of fifty pounds should be 
given. It should be given by Mrs, Arabin, but it was 
thought that the gift would come with more comfort 
to the recipient from the hands of his old friend than 
from those of his wife. There had been much dis- 
cussion between them as to the mode in which this might 
be done with least offence to the man’s feelmgs, — ^for 
they knew Mr. Crawley and his peculiarities well. At 
last it was agreed that the notes should be put into an 
envelope, which envelope the dean should have ready 
with him. But when the moment came the dean did 
not have the envelope ready, and was obliged to leave 
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the room to seek his wife And Mrs* Arabm explained 
to John Eames that even she had not had it ready, and 
had been forced to go to her own desk to fetch it. Then, 
at the last moment, with the desire of increasing the good 
to be done to people who were so ternbly in want, she 
put the cheque for twenty pounds, which was in her 
possession as money of her own, along with the notes, 
and in this way the cheque had been given by the dean 
to Mr. Crawley. I shall never forgive myself for not 
telling the dean,*' she said. ‘‘ Had I done that all this 
trouble would have been saved * ” 

But where did you get the cheque ^ ” Eames asked 
with natural curiosity. 

“ Exactly,'' said Mrs. Arabin. ‘‘ I have got to show 
now that I did not steal it, — have I not ^ Mr. Soames 
will indict me now. And, indeed, I have had some 
trouble to refresh my memory as to all the particulars, 
for you see it is more than a year past " But Mrs. 
Arabin's mind was clearer on such matters than Mr. 
Crawley's, and she was able to explain that she had 
taken the cheque as part of the rent due to her from the 
landlord of The Dragon of Wantly," which inn was 
her property, having been the property of her first hus- 
band. For some years past there had been a difficulty 
about the rent, things not having gone at “ The Dragon 
of Wantly " as smoothly as they had used to go. At 
one time the money had been paid half-yearly by the 
landlord's cheque on the bank at Barchester. For the 
last year and a half this had not been done, and the 
money had come into Mrs. Arabin's bands at irregular 
penods and m irregular sums. There was at this moment 
rent due for twelve months, and Mrs. Arabin expressed 
her doubt whether she would get it on her return to 
Barchester. On the occasion to which she was 'now 
alluding, the money had been paid into her own hands, 
in tiie deanery breakfast-parlour, by a man she knew 
very well, — not the landlord himself, but one bearing 
the landlord's name, whom she beheved to be the 
landlord's brother, or at least his cousin. The man in 

VOL. ir 
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question was named Daniel Stnnger, and he had been 
employed in The Dragon of Wantly/’ as a sort of clerk 
or managing man, as long as she had known it ^ The 
rent had been paid to her by Daniel Stringer quite as 
often as by Daniel’s brother or ^cousin, John Stringer, 
who was, in truth, the landlord of the hotel. When ques- 
tioned by John respecting the persons employed at the 
inn, she said that she did believe that there had been 
rumours of something wrong. The house had been in 
the hands of the Stnngers for many years, — before 
the property had been purchased by her husband’s 
father, — and therefore there had been an unwillingness 
to move them , but gradually, so she said, there had 
come upon her and her husband a feeling that the house 
must be put into other hands But did you say 
nothing about the cheque ^ ’’ John asked ‘‘ Yes, I 
said a good deal about it. I asked why a cheque of Mr 
Soames’s was brought to me, instead of being taken to 
the bank for money , and Stringer explained to me that 
they were not very fond of going to the bank, as they 
owed money there, but that I could pay it into my 
account Only I kept my account at the other bank 

You might have paid it in' there ^ said Johnny. 

I suppose I might, but I didn’t I gave it to poor 
Mr. Crawley instead, — hke a fool, as I know now that 
I was. And so I have brought ^ this trouble on him 
and on her ; and now I must rush home, without waiting 
for the dean, as fast as the trains will carry me.” 

Eames ottered +0 ac^'ornp^ny her, and this offer was 
accepted. It m^xmd upon^ you, though,” she said ; 

you will see nothing of Florence. Three hours in Venice, 
and SIX in Florence, and no iiours at all anywhere dse, 
will be a hard fate to you ori your first trip \o Italy.” 
But Johnny said “Excelsio^” to himsdf once more, 
and thought of Lily Dale, who was still in London, 
hoping that she might hear^^' of jhis exertions ; and he 
felt, perhaps, also, fliat it would be pleasant to return 
with a dean's wife, and never hesitated Nor would it 
do, he thought, for him to absent m the excitement 
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caused by the news of Mr. Crawley’s innocence and 
injunes. “I don’t care a bit about that,” he said. 
“ Of course, I should like to see Florence, and, of course, 
I should like to go to bed ; but I will hve in hopes that 
I may do both some day ” And so there grew to be a 
fnendship between him' and Mrs Arabm even before they 
had started. 

He was driven once through Florence; he saw the 
Venus de’ Media, and he saw the Seggiola ; he looked 
up from the side of the Duomo to the top of the Cam- 
panile, and he walked round the back of the cathedral 
itself; he fried to mspect the doors of the Baptistry, 
and declared that the “ David ” was very fine Then 
he went back to the hotel, dmed with Mrs Arabm, and 
started foi^ England. 

The dean was to have ]omed his wife at Venice, and 
then they were to have returned together, coming round 
by Florence Mrs Arabm had not, therefore, taken her 
things away from Florence when she left it, and had 
been obhged to return to pick them up on her journey 
homeward He, — ^the dean, — had been delayed m his 
Eastern travels Neither Syna nor Constantinople had 
got themselves done as quicily as he had expected, and 
he had, consequently, twice written to his wife, begging 
her to pardon the transgression of his absence for even 
yet a few days longer “ Everything, therefore,” as 
Mrs. Arabm said, “has conspired to perpetuate this 
mystery, which a word from me would have solved. 
I owe more to Mr. Crawley than I can ever pay him.” 

“He will be very well paid, I think,” said John, 
" when he hears the truth. If you could see inside Ms 
mind at tMs moment I’m sure you’d find that he thinks 
he stole the cheque ” 

“ He cannot think that, Mr. Eames. Besides, at tMs 
moment I hope he has heard the truth.” 

“ That may be, but he did think so. I do beheve that 
he had not the shghtest notion where he got it , and, 
wMch IS more, not a smgle person in the whole county 
had a notion. People thou^t that he had picked it 
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Up, and used it in his despair. And the bishop has been 
so hard upon him 

Oh, Mr Eames, that is the worst of all 
So I am told. The bishop has a wife, I believe 
Yes, he has a wife, certainly^,’' said Mrs Arabin 
And people say that she is not very good-natured ” 
There are some of us at Barchester who do not love 
her very dearly I cannot say that she is one of my 
own especial friends " 

I believe she has been hard to Mr Crawley,^’ said 
John Eames 

I should not be in the least surprised,*' said Mrs. 
Arabin. 

Then they reached Turin, and there, taking up Gah^ 
gnam's Messenger in the reading-room of Trompetta’s 
Hotel, John Eames saw that Mrs. Proudie was dead 
Look at that," said he, taking the paragraph to Mrs 
Arabin , '' Mrs Proudie is dead ^ Mrs. Proudie 
dead ^ " she exclaimed '' Poor woman ^ Then there wJ! 
be peace at Barchester ^ " '"I never knew her very 
intimately," she afterwards said to her companion, and 
I do not know that I have a nght to say that she ever 
did me an injury. But I remember well her first coming 
into Barchester My sister's father-m-law, the late 
bishop, was just dead He was a mild, kind, dear old 
man, whom my father loved beyond all the world, ex- 
cept his own children You may suppose we were all a 
httle sad I was not specially connected with the cathe- 
dral then, except through my father," — and Mrs, Arabin, 
as she told all this, remembered that m the days of which 
she was speaking she was a young mourning widow,*— 
but I tlunk I can never forget the sort of harsh-toned 
paean of low-church trumpets with which that pobr woman 
made her entry into the city She might have been more 
lenient, as we had never sinned by being very high. She 
might, at any rate, have been more gentle with us at 
first. I think we had never attempted much beyond 
decency, good-will, and comfort. Our comfort she 
utterly destroyed. 'lS«?od-will was not to her taste. And 
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as for decency, when I remember some things, I mnst 
say that when the comfort and good-will went, the decency 
went along with them And now she is dead ^ I wonder 
how the bishop will get on without her ^ ” 

Like a house on fire, I should think,” said Johnny, 
Fie, Mr. Fames : ' you shouldn*t speak in such a 
way on such a subject ” 

Mrs Arabin and Johnny became fast fnends as they 
journeyed home. There was a sweetness m his character 
which endeared him readily to women ; though, as we 
have seen, there was a want of something to make one 
woman cling to him. He could be soft and pleasant- 
mannered He was fond of making himself useful, and 
was a perfect master of all those httle caressing modes 
of behaviour in which the caress is quite impalpable, 
and of which most women know the value and appre- 
ciate the comfort By the time that they had reached 
Pans John had told Mrs Arabin the whole story of Lily 
Dale and Crosbie, and Mrs Arabin had promised to 
assist hml, if any assistance might be in her power. 

Of course I have heard of Miss Dale,” she said, be- 
cause we know the De Courcys ” Then she turned 
away her face, almost blushing as she remembered the 
first time that she had seen that Lady Alexandrina de 
Courcy whom Mr. Crosbie had married. It had been 
at Mr, Thorne’s house at UUathorne, and on that day she 
had done a thing which she had never since remembered 
without blushing But it was an old story now, and a 
story of which her companion knew nothing, — of which 
he never could know anything. That day at UUathorne 
Mrs. Axabm, the wife of the Dean of Barchester, than 
whom there was no more discreet clerical matron m the 

diocese, had ^boxed a clerg3mian’s ears * 

Yes,” said John, speaking of Crosbie, he was a 
wise teUow ; he knew what he was about ; he mamed 
an earl’s daughter.” 

And now I remember hearing that somebody gave 
him a terable beating. Perhaps it was you ? ” 

"" It wasn’t temble at aU,” said Johnny. 
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'* Then it was you ? ” 

" Oh, yes ; it was I ” 

“Then it was you who saved poor old Lord de Guest 
from the bull ? ” 

“ Go on, Mrs. Arabin. There is no end of the grand 
things I have done ” 

“ You’re quite a hero of romance ’’ 

He bit his hp as he told himself that he was not enough 
of a hero. “ I don’t know about that,” said Johimy. 
“ I think what a man ought to do m these days is to 
seem not to care what he eats and dnnks, and to have his 
hnen very well got up Then he’ll be a hero.” But that 
was hard upon Lily. 

“ Is that what Miss Dale reqmres ? ” said Mrs. Arabm. 

“ I was not thinking about her particularly,” said 
Johnny, 13/ing. 

They slept a night in Pans, as they had done also at 
Tunn, — ^Mrs. Arabin not finding herself able to accom- 
plish such marvels in the way of travelling as her com- 
pamon had achieved, — and then amved m London m the 
evening. She was taken to a certain quiet clencal hotel 
at the top of Suffolk Street, much patronized by bishops 
and deans of the better sort, expecting to find a message 
there from her husband. And there was the message, — 
]ust amved. The dean had reached Florence three 
days after her departure ; and as he would do the jour- 
ney home m twenty-four hours less than she had taken 
he would be there, at the hotel, on the day after to- 
morrow. “ I suppose I may wait for him, Mr. Eames ? ” 
said Mrs. Arabm. 

" I will see Mr. Toogood to-night, and I will call here 
to-mcMcrow, whether I see him or not. At what hour wiE 
you be m ? ” » 

“ Don’t trouble yourself to do that. You must take 
care of Sir Raflde Buffle, you know.” 

“ I shan’t go near Sir Raffie Buffle to-morrow, nor yet 
the next day You mustn’t suppose that I am afraid of 
Sir Raffle Buffle.” 

“ You are only afraid of lily Dale." From all which 
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it may be seen that Mrs Arabia and John Eames had 
become very intimate on their way home. 

It was then arranged that he should call on Mr. Too- 
good that same night or early the next morning, and that 
he should come to the hotel at twelve o'clock on the 
next day. Going along one of the passages he passed two 
gentlemen in shovel-hats, with very black new coats, 
and knee-breeches ; and Johnny could not but hear a 
few words which one clerical gentleman said to the 
other. She was a woman of great energy, of wonder- 
ful spint, but a firebrand, my lord, — ^a complete fire- 
brand * " Then Johnny knew that the Dean of A was 
talking to the Bishop of B. about the late Mrs. Proudie. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

MR. TOOGOOD AT SILVERBRIDGE. 

We will now go back to Mr Toogood as he started for 
Silverbndge, on the receipt of Mrs Arabia's telegram from 
Venice. ‘‘ I gave cheque to Mr. Crawley. It was part 
of a sum of money. Will wnte to Archdeacon Grantly 
to-day, and return home at once " That was the tele- 
gram which Mr. Toogood received at his office, and on 
receiving which he resolved that he must start to Bar- 
chester immediately. " It isn't certainly what you may 
call a pajnng business,” he said to his partner, who con- 
tinued to grumble ; but it must be done all the same. 
If it don't get into the ledger in one way it will in another.” 
So Mr. Toogood started for Silverbndge, having sent to 
his house m Tavistock Square for a small bag, a dean 
shirt, and a toothbrush. And as he went down in the 
railway-camage, before he went to sleep, he turned it 
all over in his mind. Poor devil ! I wonder whether 
any man ever suffered so much before. And as for that 
woman, — it*s ten thousand pities that she should have 
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died before she heard it. Talk of heart-complaint; 
she'd have had a touch of heart-complaint if she had 
known this ! " Then, as he was speculating how Mrs. 
Arabin could have become possessed of the cheque, he 
went to sleep 

He made up his mind that the' first person to be seen 
was Mr. Walker, and after that he would, if possible, 
go to Archdeacon Grantly He was at first minded to go 
at once out to Hogglestock , but when he remembered 
how very strange Mr. Crawley was in all his ways, and 
told himself professionally that telegrams were but bad 
sources of evidence on which to depend for details, he 
thought that it would be safer if he were first to see Mr. 
Walker. There would be very little delay In a day 
or two the archdeacon would receive his letter, and in a 
day or two after that Mrs. Arabin would probably be 
at home. 

It was late in the evening before Mr. Toogood reached 
the house of the Silverbridge solicitor, having the tele- 
gram carefully folded in his pocket ; and he was shown into 
the dining-room while the servant took his name up to 
Mr. Walker. The clerks were gone, and the office was 
closed , and persons coming on business at such times, — 
as they often did come to that house, — were always shown 
into the parlour. I don't know whether master can 
see you to-night,^' said the girl , but if he can, he’ll 
come down.” 

When the card was brought up to Mr Walker he was 
sitting alone with his wife. It’s Toogood,” said he ; 

poor Crawley’s cousin.” 

I wonder whether he has found anything out,” said 
Mrs. Walker. ” May he not come up here ? ” Then 
Mr. Toogood was summoned into the draWing-room, 
to the maid’s astonishment ; for Mr. Toogood had made 
no toilet sacnfices to the goddess or grace who presides 
over evening society in provincial towns, — ^and presented 
himself wi1±L the telegram m his hand. ^'We have 
found out all about poor Crawley’s cheque,” he said, 
before the maid-servant bad closed the door, Look 
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at that," and he handed the telegram to Mr Walker. 
The poor girl was obliged to go, though she would have 
given one of her ears to know the exact contents of that 
bit of paper. 

Walker, what is if ^ ” said his wife, before Walker 
had had time to make the contents of the document his 
own 

'' He got it from Mrs Arabm," said Toogood. 

“ No » " said Mrs. Walker. I thought that was it 
all along " 

It's a pity you didn't say so before," said Mr. 
Walker. 

'' So I did , but a lawyer thinks that nobody can ever 
see anything but himself; — begging your pardon, Mr. 
Toogood, but I forgot you Were one of us But, Walker 
do read it " Then the telegram Was read. “ I gave 
cheque to Mr Crawley. It was part of a sum of money," 
— ^with the rest of it I knew it would come out," 
said Mrs Walker I was quite sure of it " 

« Bu.t why the mischief didn't he say so ? " said 
Walker. 

He did say that he got it from the dean," said Too- 
good 

But he didn't get it from the dean , and the dean 
clearly knew nothing about it " 

“ rU teU you what it is," said Mrs Walker ; '' it has 
been some private transaction between Mr. Crawley and 
Mrs Arabm, which the dean was to know nothing about ; 
and so he wouldn't teU. I must say I honour him " 

I don't think it has been that," said Walker. Had 
he known all through that it had come from Mrs. Arabm, 
he Would never have said that Mr. Soames gave it to him, 
and then that the dean gave it him." 

‘‘ The truth has been that he has known nothing about 
it," said Toogood ; "" and We shall have to tell him." 

At that moment Mary Walker came into the room, 
and Mrs. Walker could not constrain herself. " Mary, 
Mr. Crawley is all nght He didn't steal the cheque. 
Mrs. Arabin gave it to him." 
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Who says so ’ How do you know ? Oh, daar , I 
am so happy, if it’s true.” Then she saw Mr. Toogood, 
and curtseyed. 

“ It IS quite true, my dear,” said Mr Walker. Mr , 
Toogood has had a message by the wires from Mr s 
Arabin at Venice. She is coming home at once, and no 
doubt everythmg will be put nght In the meantime, 
it may be a question whether we should not hold our 
tongues. Mr Crawley himself, I suppose, knows nothing 
of It yet’” ® 

“ Not a word,” said Toogood 
*' Papa, I must tell Miss Prett3mian,” said Mary. 

*' I should think that probably all Silverbndge knows 
it by this time,” said Mrs Walker, “ because Jane was 
in the room when the announcement wa« made You 
may be sure that every servant m the house has been 
told ” Mary Walker, not waiting for any further com- 
mand from her father, humed out of the room to con- 
vey the secret to her special circle of fnends. 

It was known throughout Silverbndge that night, and 
indeed it made so much commotion tdiat it kept many 
people for an hour out of their beds Ladies who were 
not in the habit of going out late at night without the 
fly from the “ George and Vulture,” tied their heads 
up in then handkerchiefs, and humed up and down the 
street to tell each other that the great secret had been 
discovered, and that in truth Mr. Crawley had not stolen 
the cheque The solution of the mystery was not known 
to aU, — was known on that raght only to the very select 
portion of the anstocracy of Silverbndge to whom it 
was communicated by Maiy Walker or Miss Anne Pretty- 
man. For Mary Walker, when earnestly entreated by 
Jane, the parlour-maid, to tell her something more of 
the great news, had so far respected her father’s caution 
as to say not a word about Mrs. Arabin. “ Is it true. Miss 
Mhiy, fliat he didn’t steal it ’ ” Jane asked imploringly. 

It fe true. He did not steal it.” “ And who did. 
Miss Mary’ Indeed I won’t teU anybody.” "No- 
body. But don’t ask any more questions, for I won’t 
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answer them Get me my hat at once, for I want to go 
up to Miss Prettyman's Then Jane got Miss Walker's 
hat, and immediately afterwards scampered into the 
kitchen with the news. Oh, law, cook, it's all come 
out I Mr Crawley's as,innocent as the unborn babe The 
gentleman upstairs what's just come, and was here 
once before, — ^for I know'd him immediate, — heard him 
say so And master said so too " 

Did master say so his own self ? ” asked the cook 
** Indeed he did ; and Miss Mary told me the same this 
moment " 

If master said so, then there ain't no doubt as they'll 
find him innocent. And who took'd it, Jane ^ " 

Miss Mary says as nobody didn't steal it " 

'‘That's nonsense, Jane. It stands to reason as 
somebody had it as hadn't ought to have had it But I'm 
as glad as an3rthing, as how that poor reverend gent'll 
come off , — ^I am They tells me it's Weeks sometimes 
before a bit of butcher's meat finds its way into his house " 
Then the groom and the housemaid and the cook, one 
after another, took occasion to slip out of the back-door, 
and poor Jane, who had really been the owner of the 
news, was left alone to answer die bell 
Miss Walker found the two Miss Prettymans sitting 
together over their accounts in the elder Miss Prettyman's 
private room And she could see at once by signs which 
were not unfamiliar to her that Miss Anne Prettyman 
was being scolded It often happened that Miss Anne 
Prettsman was scolded, especially when the accounts 
were brought out upon the table “ Sister, they are 
illegible," Mary Walker heard, as the servant opened 
the door for her. 

'' I don't think it's quite so bad as that," said Miss 
Ahne, unable to restrain her defence Then, as Mary 
entered the room, Miss Prettyman the elder laid her 
hands down on certain books and papers as though to 
hide them from profane eyes 

I am glad to see you, Mary," said Miss Prettyman 
gravely 
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^‘IVe brought such a piece of news/' said Mary, 
I knew you'd be glad to hear it, so I ventured to dis« 
turb you " 

Is it good news ? " said Anne Prettyman. 

Very good news. Mr Crawley is innocent " 

Both the ladies sprung on to their legs Even Mass 
Prett3nnan herself jumped up on to her legs No l '' 
said Anne '' Your father has discovered it ? said 
Mass Prettyman 

Not exactly that Mr. Toogood has come down from 
London to tell him Mr. Toogood, you loaow, is Mr. 
Crawley's cousin ; and he is a lawyer, like papa " It 
may be observed that ladies belonging to the families of 
sohcitors always talk about lawyers, and i^ever about 
attorneys or hamsters 

‘‘ And does Mr Toogood say that Mr. Crawley is inno* 
cent ^ " asked Miss Prettyman 

He has heard it by a message from Mrs Arabin 
But you mustn't mention this You won't, please, 
because papa has asked me not I told him that I should 
tell you " Then, for the first time, the frown passed 
away entirely from Miss Prettyman's face, and the 
papers and account-books were pushed aside, as being of 
no moment The news had been momentous enough to 
satisfy her Mary continued her story almost in a 
whisper. “ It was Mrs Arabm who sent the cheque to 
Mr. Crawley. She says so herself So that makes Mr 
Crawley quite innocent I am so glad " 

'' But isn't it odd he didn't say so ? " said Miss Pretty- 
man 

'' Nevertheless, it's true,” said Mary 
‘‘ Perhaps he forgot,” said Anne Prettyman ^ 

‘‘ Men don't forget such things as that,” said the elder 
sister 

I really do think Mr. Crawley could forget anything,” 
said the younger sister 

"'You may be sure it's true,” said Mary Walker, 
“ because papa said so ” 

" If he said so, it must be true,” said Miss Prettyman ; 
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“ and I am rejoiced I really am rejoiced. Poor man ! 
Poor ill-used man ^ And nobody has ever believed that 
he has really been guilty, even though they may have 
thought that he spent the money without any proper 
right to it. And now he will get oif. But dear me, 
Mary, Mr Smithe toldf me yesterday that he had already 
given up his hving, and that Mr. Spooner, the minor 
canon, was trying to get it from the dean. But that 
was because Mr. Spooner and Mrs. Proudie had quar- 
relled , and as Mrs Proudie is gone, Mr. Spooner very 
hkely won’t want to move now ’’ 

They’ll never go and put anybody into Hoggle- 
stock, Annabella, over Mr Crawley’s head,” said Anne 
'' I didn’t say that they would Surely I may be 
allowed to repeat what I hear, hke another person, with- 
out being snapped up.” 

I didn’t mean to snap you up, Annabella ” 

You’re always snapping me up But if this is true, 
I cannot say how glad I am My poor Grace ^ Now, 
I suppose, there will be no difficulty, and Grace will be- 
come a great lady ” Then they discussed very minutely 
the chances of Grace Crawley’s promotion 
John Walker, Mr Winthrop, and several others of the 
chosen spirits of Silverbndge, were playing whist at a 
provincial club, which had established itself in the town, 
when the news was brought to them. Though Mr, 
Winthrop was the partner of the great Walker, and 
though John Walker was the great man’s son, I fear that 
the news reached thar ears in but an underhand sort of 
way As for the great man himself, he never went near 
the club, preferring his shppers and tea at home The 
Walkenan groom, rushing up the street to the “ George 
and Vulture,” paused a moment to tell his tidings to 
the club porter , from the club porter it was whispered 
respectfully to the Silverbndge apothecary, who, by 
special grace, was a member of the club , — ^and was by 
him repeated with much cautious solemnity over tte 
card-table. Who told you that, Balsam ? ” said 
John Walker, throwing down his cards. 
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“ I’ve just heard said Balsam. 

“ I don’t believe it," said John 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if it’s true." said Winthrop. 
“ I always said that somethmg would turn up ’’ 

" Will you bet three to one he^is not found guilty ? ’’ 
said John Walker. 

“ Done,” said Winthrop ; “ in pounds.” That morn- 
ing the«odds in the club against the event had been only 
two to one But as the matter was discussed, the men in 
the dub began to believe the tidmgs, and before he went 
home, John Walker would have been glad to hedge his 
bet on any terms. After he had spoken to his father, 
he gave his money up for lost 

But Mr. Walker, — ^the great Walker, — ^had more to 
do that night before his son came home from the dub. 
He and Mr Toogood agreed that it would be,_nght that 
they should see Dr Tempest at once, and they went over 
together to the rectory It was past ten at this time, 
and they foimd the doctor almost in the act of putting 
out the candles for the night. “ I could not but come 
to you, doctor,” said Mr Walker, “ with the news my 
fnend has brought. Mrs Arabm gave the cheque to 
Crawley Here is a tdegram from her saying so.” And 
the telegram was handed to the doctor. 

He stood perfectly silent for a few mmutes, reading it 
over and over agam. “ I see it all,” he said, when he 
spoke at last. “ I see it all now ,' and I must own I was 
never before so much puzzled m my hfe.” 

“ I own I can’t see why she should have given him Mr. 
Soames’s cheque,” sad fc. Walker. 

“ I can’t say where she got it, and I own I don’t 
much care,” sad Dr. Tempest “ But I don't doubt 
but what she gave it him without telhng the dean, and 
that Crawlq? thought it came from the dean. I’m very 
glad. I am, mdeed, very glad. I do not know that I 
ever pitied a man so much in my hfe as I have ptied 
Mr. Crawley." 

” It must have been a hard case when it has moved 
him,” said Mr. Walker to Mr. Toogood as they left •^e 
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clergyman's house , and then the Silverbndge attorney 
saw the attorney from London home to Ins mn 

It was the general opinion at Silverbndge that the news 
from Venice ought to be communicated to the Crawleys 
by Major Grantly Mary Walker had expressed this 
opinion very strongly? and her mother had agreed with 
her Miss Prettyman also felt that poetical justice, or, 
at least, the romance of justice, demanded this ; and, as 
she told her sister Anne after Mary Walker left her, she 
was of opinion that such an arrangement might tend to 
make things safe I do think he is an honest man, 
and a fine fellow," said Miss Prettyman , but, my 
dear, you know what the proverb says — ' There's many 
a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip ' " Miss Prettyman 
thought that anything which might be^ done to prevent 
a slip ought to be done The idea that the pleasant task 
of taking 'the news out to Hogglestock ought to be con- 
fided to Major Grantly was very general , but then Mr. 
Walker was of opinion that the news ought not to be 
taken to Hogglestock at all tiH somethmg more certain 
than the telegram had reached them Early on the fol- 
lowing morning the two lawyers again met, and it was 
arranged between them that the London lawyer should 
go over at once to Barchester, and that the Silverbndge 
lawyer should see Major Grantly Mr. Toogood was still 
of opinion that with due diligence something imght 
yet be learned as to the cheque, by inquiry among the 
denizens of The Dragon of Wantly ; " and his opinion 
to this effect was stronger than ever when he learned 
from Mr Walker that The Dragon of Wantly " belonged 
to Mrs Arabin. 

Mr Walker, after breakfast, had himself dnven up in 
his open carnage to Cosby Lodge, and, as he entered the 
gates, observed that the auctioneer's bills as to the sale 
had been pulled down. The Mr Walkers of the world 
knowever^hmg,andourMr Walker had quite understood 
that the major was leaving Cosby Lodge because of some 
misunderstanding with his father* The exact nature of 

the misunderstanding he did not know, even though he 

# 
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was Mr. Walker, but had little doubt that it referred 'in 
some way to Grace Crawley. If the archdeacon's ob 3 ec- 
tion to Grace arose from the imputation against the father, 
that objection would now be removed, but the abolition 
of the posters could not as yet have been owing to any 
such cause as that. Mr W^ker found the major at the 
gate of the farmyard attached to Cosby Lodge, and per- 
ceived that at that very moment he was engaged in super- 
intending the abolition of sundry other auctioneer's bills 
from sundry other posts ** What is all this about ^ " 
said Mr. Walker, greeting the major Is there to be 
no sale after all ^ " 

It has been postponed," said the major 

Postponed for good, I hope ^ Bill to be read again 
this day six months 1 " said Mr, Walker. 

I rather think not. But circumstances have induced 
me to have it put off " 

Mr Walker had got out of the carnage and had taken 
Major Grantly aside. ‘‘ Just come a little farther," he 
said ; I've something special to tell you. News reached 
me last night which will clear Mr Crawley altogether. 
We know now where he got the cheque " 

“ You don't tell me so 1 " 

Yes, I do And though the news has reached us in 
such a way that we cannot act upon it till it's confirmed, 
I do not in the least doubt it " 

"" And how did he get it ^ " 

You cannot guess ^ " 

** Not m the least," said the major , unless, after all, 
Soames gave it to him " 

Soames did not give it to him, but Mrs Arabin did " 

Mrs. Arabin ? " 

** Yes, Mrs. Arabin " 

** Not the dean ? " 

** No, not the dean Whsi we know is this, that your 
aunt has telegraphed to Crawley's cousin, Toogood, to 
say that she gave Crawley that cheque, and that she has 
wntten to your father about it at length. We do not like 
to tell Crawley tiU that letter has been received. It is 
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SO easy, you know, to misunderstand a telegram, and the 
wrong copying of a word may make such a mistake I ” 
"^en was it received 

** Toogood received it in London only yesterday morn- 
ing. Your father will not get his letter, as I calcidate, tiU 
the day after to-mofrow. But, perhaps, you had better 
go over and see him, and prepare him for it Toogood 
has gone to Barchester this morning To this proposi- 
tion Grantly made no immediate answer. He could not 
but remember the terms on which he had left his father ; 
and though he had, most unwillingly, pulled down the 
auctioneer's bills, in compliance with his mother's last 
prayer to him, — ^and, mdeed, had angnly told the auc- 
tioneer to send him in his bill when the auctioneer had 
demurred to these proceedings, — ^nevertheless he was 
hardly prepared to discuss the matter of Mr Crawley with 
his father in pleasant words, — m words which should be 
full of rejoicing It was a great thing for him, Henry 
Grantly, that Mr Crawley should be innocent, and he did 
rejoice; but he had intended his father to understand 
that he meant to persevere, whether Mr Crawley were 
innocent or guilty, and thus he would now lose an oppor- 
tunity for exhibiting his obstinacy, — an opportunity 
which had not been without a charm for him He must 
console himself as best he might with the returning pros- 
pect of assured prospenty, and with his renewed hopes as 
to the Plumstead foxes ! We think, major, that when 
the time comes you ought to be the bearer of the news to 
Hogglest6ck," said Mr. Walker. Then the major did 
undertake to convey the news to Hogglestock, but he 
made no promise as to gomg over to Plumstead. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

MR TOOGOOD AT "THE DRAGON OF WANTLY ” 

• 

In accordance with his arrangement with Mr. Walker, 
Mr. Toogood went oyer to Barchester early in the morning 
and put himself np at '' The Dragon of Wantly "" He now 
knew the following facts : that Mr. Soames, when he lost 
his cheque, had had with him one of the servants from 
that inn, —that the man who had been with Mr Soames 
had gone to New Zealand, — that the cheque had found 
its way into the hands of Mrs. Arabin, and that Mrs. 
Arabm was the owner of the inn m question. So much he 
believed to be within his knowledge, and if his know- 
ledge should prove to be correct, his work would be done 
as far as Mr Crawley was concerned If Mr. Crawley had 
not stolen the cheque, and if that could be proved, it 
would be a question of no great moment to Mr Toogood 
who had stolen it But he was a sportsman m his own 
line who liked to account for his own fox. As he was 
down at Barchester, he thought that he might as well 
learn how the cheque had got into Mrs Arabin^s hands. 
No doubt that for her own personal possession of it she 
would be able to account on her return. Probably such 
account would be given in her first letter home But it 
might be well that he should be ^^repared with any small 
circumstantial details which he nright be able to pick up 
at the inn. 

He reached Barchester before breakfast, and in order* 
ing his tea and toast, reminded the old waiter with the 
dirty towel of his former acquaintance with him. ^ I re- 
member you, sir,'* said the old waiter. I remember you 
very well You was asking questions about the cheque 
which Mr. Soames lost afore Chnstmas.'* Mr. Toogood 
certmnly had asked one question on the subject. He 
had inquired whether a certain man who had gone to New 
Zealand had been the post-boy who accompanied Mr. 
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Soames when the cheque was lost : and the waiter had 
professed to know nothing about Mr Soames or the 
cheque. He now perceived at once that the gist of the 
question had remained on the old man's mind, and that 
he was recognized as being in some way connected with 
the lost money. 

** Did I ^ Ah, yes ; I think I did. And I think you 
told me that he was the man ? " 

No, sir , I never told you that " 

Then you told me that he wasn't " 

** Nor I didn't tell you that neither," sa^d the waller 
angnly. 

Then what the devil did you tell me ^ " To this 
further question the waiter sulkily declined to give any 
answer, and soon afterwards left the room Toogood, as 
soon as he had done his breakfast, rang the beU, and the 
same man appeared Will you tell Mr Stringer that 
I should be glad to see him if he's disengaged," said Mr. 
Toogood I know he's bad with the gout, and there- 
fore, if he'll allow me, I'll go to him instead of his coming 
to me " Mr Stringer was the landlord of the inn The 
Waiter hesitated a moment, and then declared that to 
the best of his belief his master was not down He would 
go and see Toogood, however, would not wait for that ; 
but rising quickly and passing the Waiter, crossed the 
hall from the coffee-room, and entered what was called 
the bar. The bar was a small room connected with the 
hall by a large open window, at which orders for rooms 
were given and cash was pard, and glasses of beer were 
consumed, — and a good deal of miscellaneous conversa- 
tion was carried on The barmaid was here at the window, 
and there was also, m a comer of the room, a man at a 
desk with a red nose. Toogood knew that the man at 
the desk with the red nose was Mr. Stringer's clerk- So 
much he had learned m his former rummaging about the 
inn. And he also remembered at this moment that he 
had observed the man with the red nose standing under 
a narrow archway m the close as he was comii^ out of 
the deanery, on the occasion of his visit to Mr. Harding. 
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B had not occurred to him then that the man with the 
red nose was watching him, but it did occur to him now 
that the man with the red nose had been there, under the 
arch, with the express purpose of watching him on that 
occasion Mr Toogood passed quickly through the bar 
into an inner parlour, m which was'sittmg Mr Strmger, 
the landlord, propped among his cushions. Toogood, as 
he had entered the hotel, had seen Mr Stnnger so placed, 
through the two doors, which at that moment had both 
happened to be open. He knew therefore that his old 
fnend the waiter had not been qmte true to him in sug- 
gesting that his master was not as yet down. As Toogood 
cast a glance of his eye on the man with the red nose, he told 
himself the old story of the apparition under the archway. 

" Mr Stnnger,” said Mr Toogood to the landlord, " I 
hope I’m not mtruding ” 

“ Oh dear, no, sir,” said the forlorn man ‘‘ Nobody 
ever intrudes coming in here I’m always happy to see 
gentlemen, — only, mostly, I’m so bad with the gout " 

“ Have you got a sharp touch of it just now, Mr. 
Stnnger ? ” 

" Not just to-day, sir. I’ve been a little easier since 
Saturday. The worst of this burst is over But Lord 
bless you, sir, it don’t leave me, — ^not for a fortnight at, a 
time, now ; it don’t. And it ain't what I drink, nor it 
ain’t what I eat ” 

“ Constitutional, I suppose ^ ” said Toogood. 

" Look here, sir , ” and Mr. Stnnger showed his visitor 
the chalk stones in all his knuckles. “ They say I’m aU 
a mass of chalk. I sometimes think they’ll break me 
up to mark the scores behmd my own door with ” And 
Mr Stnnger laughed at his own wit. 

Mr. Toc^ood laughed too. He laughed loud and cheer- 
ily. And then he asked a sudden question, keepmg his 
eye as he did so upon a Httle square open window, which 
commumcated between the landlord’s pnvate room and 
the bar. Through this small aperture he could see as 
he stood a portion of the hat worn by the man with the 
red nose Since he had been m the room with the land- 
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lord, the man with the red nose had moved his head twice, 
on each occasion drawing himself closer into his corner ; 
but Mr Toogood, by moving also, had still contnved to 
keep a morsel of the hat in sight. He laughed cheenly 
at the landlord's ]oke, and then he asked a sudden ques- 
tion, — ^looking well at the morsel of the hat as he did so 
“ Mr Stringer,'’ said he, how do you pay your rent, and 
to whom do you pay it ? " There was immediately a 
jerk in the hat, and then it disappeared. Toogood, step- 
ping to the open door, saw that the red-nosed clerk had 
taken his hat off and Was very busy at his accounts 

How do I pay my rent ? " said Mr Stringer, the land- 
lord “ Well, sir, since this cursed gout has been so bad, 
it's hard enough to pay it at all sometimes. You ain't 
sent here to look for it, sir, are you ^ " 

'' Not I,” said Toogood. It was only a chance ques- 
tion " He felt that he had nothing more to do with Mr. 
Stnnger, the landlord. Mr Stnnger, the landlord, knew 
nothing about Mr. Soames's cheque. What's the name 
of your clerk ^ " said he. 

The name of my clerk ^ " said Mr Stringer. Why 
do you want to know the name of my clerk ? " 

Does he ever pay your rent for you ^ " 

** Well, yes , he doe^, at times He pa3rs it into the 
banlc for the lady as owns the house Is there any reason 
for your asking these questions, sir ? It isn't usual, you 
know, for a stranger, sir." 

Toogood during the whole of this time was standing 
with his eye upon the red-nosed man, and the red-nosed 
man could not move. The red-nosed man heard all the 
questions and the landlord's answers, and could not even 
pretend, that he did not hear them. I am my cousin's 
clerk," said he, putting on his hat, and coming up to Mr. 
Toogood with a swagger. ** My name is Dan Stnnger, 
and I'm Mr. John Stnnger's cousin I've lived with 
Mr. John Stringer for twelve year and more, and I'm 
a'most as well known in Barchester as himself. Have 
you anything to say to me, sir ^ " 

‘‘Well, yes, I have," said Toogood* 
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I believe you’re one of them attorneys from Lon- 
don ^ ” said Mr, Dan Stringer 
" That’s true I am an attorney from London.” 

"" I hope there’s nothing wrong ^ ’ said the gouty man, 
trying to get off his chair, but not succeeding If there 
IS anything wronger than usual, Dan, do teU me. Is 
there anything wrong, sir ? ” and the landlord appealed 
piteously to Mr. Toogood 

Never you mind, John,” said Dan. You keep your- 
self quiet, and don’t answer none of his questions. He’s 
one of them low sort, he is. I know him, I knowed him 
for what he is directly I saw hima Ferreting about, — 
that’s his game , to see if there’s anything to be got ” 

But what is he ferreting here for ? ’ said Mr John 
Stnnger. 

I’m ferreting for Mr Soames’s cheque for twenty 
pounds,’" said Mr. Toogood 

That’s the cheque that the parson stole,” said Dan 
Stringer " He’s to be tried for it at the ’sizes.” 

You’ve heard about Mr Soames and his cheque, and 
about Mr. Crawley, I dare say ? ” said Toogood, 

** I’ve heard a deal about them,” said the landlord. 

And so, I dare say, have you ^ ” said Toogood, turn- 
ing to Dan Stringer. But Dan Stringer did not seem in- 
clined to carry on the conversation any further. When he 
was hardly pressed, he declared that he just had heard 
that there was some parson in trouble about a sum of 
money ; but that he knew no moie about it than that. 
He didn’t know whether it was a cheque or a note that 
the parson had taken, and had never been sufficiently 
interested xn the matter to make any inquiry. 

But you’ve just said that Mr. Soames’s cheque was 
the cheque the parson stole,” said the astonished land- 
lord, turning with open eyes upon his cousin. 

You be Mowed,” said Dan Stringer, the clerk, to Mr. 
John Stringer, the landlord; and then walked out of the 
room back to the bar 

'' I understand nothing about it,--^ot3ung at all,” said 
the gouty man. 
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I imderstand pretty nearly all about it/' said Mr. 
Toogood, foUovving the red-nosed clerk. There was no 
necessity that he should trouble the landlord any further. 
He left the room, and went through the bar, and as he 
passed out along the hall, he found Dan Strmger with his 
hat on talking to the waiter. The waiter immediately 
pulled himself up, and adiusted his dirty napkin under his 
arm, after the fashion of waiters, and showed that he in- 
tended to be civil to the customers of the house But he 
of the red nose cocked his hat, and looked with insolence 
at Mr. Toogood, and defied him. "" There's nothing I do 
hate so much as them low-bred Old Bailey attorneys," 
said Mr. Dan Stringer to the waiter, in a voice intended to 
reach Mr Toogood's ears Then Mr. Toogood told him- 
self that Dan Stringer was not the thief himself, and that 
it might be very difficult to prove that Dan had even been 
the receiver of stolen goods He had, however, no doubt 
in his own mind but that such was the case 
He first went to the police office, and there explained 
his business Nobody at the pohce office pretended to 
forget Mr. Soames's cheque, or Mr Crawley's position. 
The constable went so far as to swear that there wasn't 
a man, woman, or child in all Barchester who was not 
talking of Mr Crawley at that very moment Then 
Mr. Toogood went with the constable to the private house 
of the mayor, and had a httle conversation with the 
mayor. Not guilty ! " said the mayor, with incredu- 
hty, when he first heard the news about Crawley But 
when he heard Mr Toogood’s story, or as much of it as 
it was necessary that he should hear, he yielded reluc- 
tantly. " Dear, dear ! " he said. I'd have bet any- 
thing 't'yas he who stole it," And after that the mayor was 
quite sad Only let us think what a comfortable excite- 
ment it would create throughout England if it was sur- 
mised that an archbishop had forged a deed ; and how 
much England would lose when it was discovered that 
the archbishop was innocent! As the archbishop and 
his forgery would be to England, so was Mx. Crawley and 
the cheque for twenty pounds to Barchester and its mayor. 
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Nevertheless, the mayor promised his assistance to Mr* 
Toogood 

Mr. Toogood, still neglecting his red-nosed friend, went 
next to the deanery, hoping that he might again see Mr. 
Harding Mr. Harding was, he w^s told, too ill to be 
seen Mr. Harding, Mrs Baxter said, could never be 
seen now by strangers, nor yet by friends, unless they 
were very old friends, There^s been a deal of change 
since you were here last, sir I remember your coming, sir 
You were talking to Mr Harding about the poor clergy- 
man as is to be tried He did not stop to tell Mrs Baxter 
the whole story of Mr Crawley's innocence , but having 
learned that a message had been received to say that Mrs. 
Arabin would be home on the next Tuesday, — this being 
Friday, — ^he took his leave of Mrs Baxter His next visit 
was to Mr Soames, who hved three miles out in the 
country 

He found it very difficult to convince Mr Soames, Mr 
Soames was more staunch in his behef of Mr Crawley's 
guilt than any one whom Toogood had yet encountered. 
“ I never took the cheque out of his house," said Mr. 
Soames. “ But you have not stated that on oath," said 
Mr. Toogood No," rejoined the other ; and I never 
will I can't swear to it , but yet I'm sure of it " He 
acknowledged that he had been driven by a man named 
Scuttle, and that Scuttle might have picked up the 
cheque, if it had been dropped m the gig. But the cheque 
had not been dropped in the gig The cheque had been 
dropped in Mr Crawley's house. Why did he say then 
that I paid it to him^ " said Mr Soames, when Mr Toogood 
spoke confickntly of Crawley’s innocence. ''Ah, why 
indeed ? ’’ answered Toogood " If he had not been fool 
enough to do that, we should have been saved all this 
trouble. All the same, he did not steal your money, Mr. 
Soames ; and Jem Scuttle did steal it Unfortunately, 
Jem Scuttle is in New Zealand by this time." " Of 
course, it is possible," said Mr Soames, as he bowed Mr. 
Toogood out. Mr. Barnes did not hke Mr Toogood 
That evening a gentleman with a red nose asked at the 
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Barchester station for a second-class ticket for London by 
the up night-mail train He was well known at the 
station, and the station-master made some httle inquiry 
'' All the way to London to-night, Mr. Stringer ? ” he 
said 

Yes, — ^all the way,” said the red-nosed man sulkily. 

I don't think you’d better go to London to-night, 
Mr Stringer,” said a tall man, stepping out of the door of 
the booking-of&ce. I think you’d better come back with 
me to Barchester. I do indeed ” There was some httle 
argument on the occasion; but the stranger, who was 
a detective pohceman, carried his point, and Mr. Dan 
Stringer did return to Barchester. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

THERE IS COMFORT AT PLUMSTEAP. 

Henry Grantly had written the following short letter 
to Mrs Grantly when he made up his mind to pull down 
the auctioneer’s biUs ”Dear Mother, — have post- 
poned the sale, not hking to refuse you anything As far 
as I can see, I shall still be forced to leave Cosby Lodge, as 
I certainly shall do all I can to make Grace Crawley my 
wife. I say this that there may be no misunderstanding 
with my father. The auctioneer has promised to have the 
bills removed. — ^Your affectionate son, 

Henry Grantly.” 

This had been written by the major on the Friday be- 
fore Mr Walker had brought up to him the tidings of 
Mr Toogood and Mrs. Arabin's solution of the Crawley 
difftculty ; but it did not reach Plumstead tiU the follow- 
ing morning. Mrs. Grantly immediately took the good 
news about the sale to her husband, — not of course show- 
ing him the letter, bemg far too wise for that, and giving 
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him credit for being too wise to ask for it, Henry has 
axranged, with the auctioneer,” she said, joyfully ; and 
the bills have been ail pulled, down ” 

How do you know ^ ” 

** I Ve 3 ust heard from him He h^s told me so Come, 
my dear, let me have the pleasure of hearing you say that 
things shall be pleasant again between you and hfm He 
has yielded ” 

I don't see much yielding in it ” 

He has done what you wanted What more can he 
do>” 

I want him to come over here, and take an interest 
in things, and not treat me as though I were nobody ” 
Within an hour of this the ma3or had arrived at Plumstead 
laden with the story of Mrs Arabin and the cheque, and 
of Mr Crawley's innocence, — Bladen not only with such 
tidings as he had received from Mr Walker, but also with 
further details, which he had received from Mr Toogood. 
For he had come through Barchester, and had seen Mr. 
Toogood on his way. This was on the Saturday morning, 
and he had breakfasted with Mr Toogood at ^"The 
Dragon of Wantly ” Mr Toogood had told him of his 
suspicions, — ^how the red-nosed man had been stopped, 
and had been summoned as a witness for Mr. Crawley's 
trial, — and how he was now under the surveillance of the 
police Grantly had not cared very much about the 
red-nosed man, confining his present solicitude to the 
question whether Grace Ciawley's father would certainly 
be shown to have been innocent of the theft. There's 
not a doubt about it, ma3or,” said Mr. Toogood ; not 
a doubt on earth. But we'd better be a little quiet till 
your aunt comes home, — ■3ust a little qhiet. She'll be 
here in a day or two, and I won't budge till sh^ corned " 
In spite of his desire for quiescence Mr. Toogood consented 
to a revelation being at once made to the archdeacon and 
Mrs Grantly. And 111 tell you what, major ; as soon 
as ever Mrs. Arabin is here, and has given us her own 
word to act on, you and I will go over to Hogglestock 
and astonish them. I should like to go myself, feause, 
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you see, Mrs. Crawley is my cousin, and we have taken 
a httle trouble about this matter '' To this the major 
assented ; but he altogether declined to assist in Mr. 
Toogood^s speculations respecting the unfortunate Dan 
Stringer. It was agreed between them that for the present 
no visit should be made to the palace, as it was thought 
that Mr. Thumble had better be allowed to do the Hoggle- 
stock duties on the next Sunday As matters went, 
however, Mr Thumble did not do so. He had paid his « 
last visit to Hogglestock 

It may be as well to explain here that the unfortunate 
Mr Snapper was constrained to go out to Hogglestock on 
the Sunday which was now approaching, — which fell out 
as follows It might be all very well for Mr Toogood to 
arrange that he would not tell this person or that person 
of the news which he had brought down from London ; 
but as he had told various people in Silverbridge, as he 
had told Mr Soames, and as he had told the police at 
Barchester, of course the tale found its wayjto the palace. 
Mr. Thumble heard it, and having come by this time 
thoroughly to hate Hogglestock and all that belonged 
to it, he pleaded to Mr. Snapper that this report afforded 
ample reason why he need not again visit that detestable 
pansh. Mr, Snapper did not see it m the same light. 

‘‘ You may be sure Mr. Crawley will not get into the 
pulpit after his resignation, Mr Thumble,*' said he. 

‘‘ His resignation means nothing," said Thumble 
*^It means a great deal," said Snapper; ‘"and the 
duties must be provided for " 

“ I wpn't provide for them," said Thumble ; and 
so you may tell the bishop " In these days Mr. Thumble 
was very angry with the bishop, for the bishop had not 
yet seen^him since the death of Mrs Pioudie. 

Mr. Snapper had no alternative but to go to the bishop. 
The bishop in these days was very mild to those whom 
he saw, given but to few words, and a little astray, — 
as though he had had one of his limbs cut off, — as Mr. 
Snapper expressed it to Mrs. Snapper. I shouldn't 
wonder if he felt as though all his hmbs were cut off,” 
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said Mrs Snapper , you must give him time, and he’ll 
come round by-and-by” I am inclined to think that 
Mrs Snapper’s opinion of the bishop's feelings and 
condition was correct In his difficulty respecting Hoggle- 
stock and Mr Thumble Mr. Snapper went to the bishop, 
and spoke perhaps a little harshly ol Mr. Thumble 

I think, upon the whole. Snapper, that you had better 
go yourself,” said the bishop 

Do you think so, my lord ? ” said Snapper '' It 
will be mconvement ” 

Everything is mconvement , but you'd better go. 
And look here. Snapper, if I were you, I wouldn’t say 
anythmg out at Hogglestock about the cheque We 
don’t know what it may come to vet ” Mr. Snapper, 
with a heavy heart, left his patron, not at all liking the 
task that was before him. But his wife encouraged him 
to be obedient He was the owner of a one-horse carriage, 
and the work was not, therefore, so hard to him as it 
would have been and had been to poor Mr. Thumble. 
And, moreover, his wife promised to go with him. Mr. 
Snapper and Mrs. Snapper did go over to Hogglestock, 
and the duty was done Mrs. Snapper spoke a word or 
two to Mrs. Crawley, and Mr. Snapper spoke a word or 
two to Mr. Crawley ; but not a word was said about the 
new news as to Mr. Soames’s cheque, which was now 
almost current in Barchester. Indeed, no whisper about 
it had as yet reached Hogglestock 
‘‘ One word with you, reverend sir,” said Mr. Crawley 
to the chaplain, as the latter was coming out of the church, 
as to the parish work, sir, during the week , — I should 
be glad if you would favour me with your opinion.” 

'' About what, Mr. Crawley ^ ” 

“ Whether you think that I may be allowed# without 
scandal, to visit the sick, — ^and to give mstruction in the 
school ” 

‘‘ Surely , — surely, Mr. Crawley, Why not ? ” 

Mr Thumble gave me to understand that the bishop 
vas very uigent that I should interfere in no way in 
:he ministrations of the parish. Twice did he enjoin 
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on me that I should not interfere, — ^unnecessarily, as it 
seemed to me 

Quite unnecessary said Mr Snapper And the 
bishop will be obliged to you, Mr Crawley, if youll just 
see that the things gg on all straight/' 

I wish it were possible to know with accuracy what 
his idea of straightness is," said Mr. Crawley to his wife. 

It may be that things are straight to him when they 
are buried as it were out of sight, and put away without 
trouble. I hope it be not so with the bishop " When 
he went into his school and remembered, — as he did 
remember through every minute of his teachmg, — that 
he was to receive no portion of the poor stipend which 
was allotted for the clerical duties of the parish, he told 
himself that there was gross mjustice in the way in which 
things were being made straight at Hogglestock 
But we must go back to the major and to the archdeacon 
at Plumstead, — ^m which comfortable pansh things were 
generally made straight more easily than at Hogglestock. 
Henry Grantly went over from Barchester to Plumstead 
m a gig from the Diagon," and made his way at once 
into his father's study The archdeacon was seated 
there with sundry manuscripts before him, and with one 
half-finished manuscript, — ^as was his wont on every 
Saturday morning. “ Halloo, Harry," he said. “ I didn’t 
expect you in the least ” It was barely an hour smce 
he had told Mrs. Grantly that his complamt against his 
son was that he wouldn’t come and make himself com- 
fortable at the rectory. 

“ Father," said he, givmg the archdeacon his hand, 
you have heard nothing yet about Mr. Crawley ? " 

No," said the archdeacon jumping up ; nothing 
new ; — ^what is it ? " Many ideas about Mr. Crawley at 
that moment flitted across the archdeacon’s mind. Could 
it be that the unfortunate man had committed suicide, 
overcome by his troubles ? 

** It has all come out. He got the cheque from my 
aunt." 

From your aunt Eleanor ? " 
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Yes , from my aunt Eleanor. She has telegraphed 
over from Venice to say that she gave the identical cheque 
to Crawley That is all we know at present, — except that 
she has written an account of the matter to you, and that 
she will be here herself as quick as she can come/' 

Who got the message, Henry ^ ' 

Crawley's lawyer, — a fellow named Toogood, a cousin 
of his wife's , — ^ very decent fellow," added the major, 
remembenng how necessary it was that he should recon- 
cile his father to all the Crawley belongings He's to 
be over here on Monday, and then will arrange what is 
to be done " 

“ Done in what way, Henry ^ " 

There’s a great deal to be done yet Crawley does not 
know himself at this moment how the cheque got into his 
hands He must be told, and something must be settled 
about the living They've taken the living away from him 
among them And then the indictment must be quashed, 
or something of that kind done Toogood has got hold of 
the scoundrel at Barchester who really stole the cheque 
from Soames , — or thinks that he has. It's that Dan 
Stnnger." 

'' He's got hold of a regular scamp then. I never knew 
any good of Dan Stnnger " said the archdeacon. 

Then Mrs Grantly was told, and the whole story was 
repeated again with many expressions of commiseration 
m reference to aU the Crawleys The archdeacon did not 
join in these at first, bemg rather shy on that head. It 
was very hard for him to have to speak to his son about 
the Crawleys as though they were people in all respects 
estimable and well-conducted, and satisfactory. Mrs. 
Grantly understood this so well, that every now and then 
she said some half-laughing word respecting Mr, Crawley's 
peculianties, feeling that in this way she might ease her 
husband's difi&culties. He must be the oddest man that 
ever Hved," said Mrs. Grantly, ‘‘not to have known 
where he got the cheque/' The archdeacon shook his 
head, and rubbed his hands as he walked about the 
room, '' I suppose too much learning has upset him/' 
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^id the archdeacon. They say he*s not very good at 
talking English, but put him on in Greek and he never 
stops/' 

The archdeacon was perfectly aware that he had to 
admit Mr. Crawley to his goodwill, — and that as for Grace 
Crawley, it was essentially necessary that she should be 
admitted to his heart of hearts He had promised as much 
It must be acknowledged that Archdeacon Grantly always 
kept his promises, and especially such promises as these 
And indeed it was the nature of the man that when he 
had been very angry with those he loved, he should be 
unhappy until he had found some escape from his anger. 
He could not endure to have to own himself to have been 
in the wrong, but he could be content with a very in- 
complete recognition of his having been in the nght. 
The posters had been pulled down and Mr Crawley, as 
he was now told, had not stolen the cheque That was 
sufSaent. If his son would only dnnk a glass or two of 
wine with him comfortably, and talk dutifully about the 
Plumstead foxes, all should be held to be nght, and Grace 
Crawley should be received with lavish paternal embraces. 
The archdeacon had kissed Grace once, and felt that he 
could do so again without an unpleasant strain upon hxs 
feelings. 

** Say something to your father about the property 
after dinner," said Mrs Grantly to her son when they were 
alone together, 

** About what property ^ " 

“ About this property, or any property ; you know 
what I mean , — ^something to show that you are inter- 
ested about his affairs. He is doing the best he can to 
make thjngs right " After dinner, over the claret, Mr. 
Thome's terrible sin in reference to the trapping of foxes 
was accordingly again brought up, and the archdeacon 
became beautifully irate, and expressed his animosity, 
— which he did not in the least feel, — against an old 
friend with an energy which would have delighted his 
wife, if she could have heard him I shall Thome 
my mind^ certainly. He and I are very old friends; 
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we have known each other all our hves , but I cannot 
put up with this kind of thing — ^and I will not. It's all 
because he's afraid of his own gamekeeper." ^ And yet 
the archdeacon had never ndden after a fox in- his hfe, 
and never meant to do so Nor he in truth been 
always so very anxious that foxes should be found in 
his covers. That fox which had been so fortunately 
trapped just outside the Plumstead property afforded a 
most pleasant escape for the steam of his anger When 
he b^an to talk to his wife that evening about Mr. 
Thome's wicked gamekeeper, she was so sure that all 
was nght^ that she said a word of her extreme desire to 
see Grace Crawley 

If he is to marry her, we might as well have her over 
here," said the archdeacon. 

That's just what I was thinking," said Mrs. Grantly, 
And thus thmgs at the rectory got themselves arranged 
On the Sunday moniing the expected letter from Venice 
came to hand, and was read on that mommg very anxiously, 
not only by Mrs Grantly and the major, but by the arch- 
deacon also, in spite of the sanctity of the day Indeed 
the archdeacon had been very stoutly anti-sabbatanal 
when the question of stopping the Sunday post to Plum- 
stead had been mooted in the village, giving those who 
on that occasion were the special fnends of the postman 
to understand that he considered them to be numskulls, 
and little better than idiots. The postman, finding the 
parson to be against him, had seen that there was no 
chance for him, and had allowed the matter to drop. 
Mrs Arabia's letter was long and eager, and full of re- 
petitions, but it did explain clearly to them the exact 
manner in which the cheque had found its way into Mr. 
Crawley's hand. Francis came up to me," she said in 
her letter — ^Francis being her husband, the dean — “ and 
asked me for the money, which I had promised to make 
up in a packet. The packet was not ready, and he would 
not wait, declaring that Mr Crawley was in such a fliurry 
that he did not like to leave him. I was therefore to 
bring It down to the door. I went to my desk, and think- 
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ing that I could spare the twenty pounds as well as the 
fifty, I put the cheque into the envelope, together with 
the notes, and handed the packet to Francis at the door. 
I think -I told Francis afterwards that I put seventy 
pounds into the envelope, instead of fifty, but of this I 
will not be sure At any rate. My Crawley got Mr. Soames's 
cheque from me These last words she underscored, and 
then went on to explain how the cheque had been paid to 
her a short time before by Dan Stnnger. 

Then Toogood has been nght about the fellow/' said 
the archdeacon 

I hope they’ll hang him,” said Mrs. Grantly. He 
must have known all the time what dreadful misery he 
was bringing upon this unfortunate family ” 

I don’t suppose Dan Stnnger cared much about that,” 
said the major 

Not a straw,” said the archdeacon, and then all 
humed off to church ; and the archdeacon prea^^hed the 
sermon in the fabncation of which he had been interrupted 
by his son, and which therefore barely enabled him to turn 
the quarter of an hour from the giving out of his text^ It 
was his constant practice to preach for full twenty mmutes 
As Barchester lay on the direct road from Plumstead 
to Hogglestock, it was thought well that word should be 
sent to Mr Toogood, desinng him not to come out to 
Plumstead on the Monday morning. Major Grantly 
proposed to call for him at The Dragon,” and to take 
him on from thence to Hogglestock. You had better 
take your mother’s horses an through,’' said the arch- 
deacon. The distance was very nearly twenty miles, 
and it was felt both by the mother and the son, that the 
archdeacon must be m a good-humour when he made 
such a proposition as that It was not often that the 
rectory carnage-horses were allowed to make long 
journeys. A run into Barchester and back, which 
altogether was under ten imles, was generally the extent 
of their work. I meant to have posted from Bar- 
chester,” said the major. ** You may as well take the 
horses through,” sard the archdeacon. Your mother 
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Will not want than And I suppose you might as well 
bnng your fnend Toogood back to dinner. We'll give 
him a bed/' 

He must be a good sort of man/' said Mrs. Grantly ; 
for I suppose he has done all this for love ^ 

Yes ; and spent a lot of money out of his own pocket 
too J " said the major enthusiastically '' And the joke 
of it is, that he has been defending Crawley in Crawley's 
teeth Mr Crawley had refused to employ counsel ; 
but Toogood had made up his mind to have a barrister 
on purpose that there might be a fuss about it in court. 
He thought that it would tell with the jury in Crawley’s 
favour ” 

Bnng him here, and we'll hear aU about that from 
himself,” said the archdeacon The major, before he 
started, told his mother that he should call at Framley 
Parsonage on his way back ; but he said nothing on this 
subject to his father 

I'll write to her in a day or two,” said Mrs Grantly 
” and we'll have things settled pleasantly,” 


CHAPTER XXXII 

THE CRAWLEYS ARE INFORMED. 

Major Grantly made an early start, knowing that he 
had a long day’s work before him. He had written 
over-night to Mr Toogood, naming the hour at which 
he would reach The Dragon,” and was there punctual 
to the moment. When the attorney came out and got 
into the open carnage, while the groom held the steps 
for him, it was plain to be seen that the respect m which 
he was held at ” The Dragon ” was greatly increased. 
It was already known that he was going to Plumstead 
that night, and it was partly understood that he was 
engaged with the Grantly and Arabin faction in defend- 
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ingMr. Crawley the clergyman against the Prondie faction. 
Dan Stnnger, who was still at the inn, as he saw his enemy 
get into the Piumstead carriage, felt himself to be one of 
the palace party, and felt that if Mrs. Proud le had only 
lived till after the assizes all this heavy trouble would 
not have befallen hun. The waiter with the dirty napkin 
stood at the door and bowed, thinking perhaps that as 
the Proudie party was going down in Barchester, it 
nught be as well to be civil to Mr Toogood. The days 
of the Stnngers were probably drawing to a close at 
“The Dragon of Wantly,’' and there was no knowing 
who might be the new landlord 
Henry Grantly and the lawyer found very little to say 
to each other on their long way out to Hogglestock They 
were thinking, probably, much of the coming interview, 
and hardly knew how to express their thoughts to each 
other. “ I will not take the carnage up to the house,'' 
said the major, as they were entenng the pansh of Hoggle- 
stock ; “ particularly as the man must feed the horses " 
So they got out at a farmhouse about half a mile from the 
church, where the offence of tjie carnage and livery- 
servant would be well out of Mr. Crawley's sight, and 
from thence walked towards the parsonage The church, 
and the school close to it, lay on their way, and as they 
passed by the school door they heard voices within 
“ I'll bet twopence he's there,” said Toogood. “ They 
tell me he's always either m one shop or the other I'll 
slip in and bring him out ” Mr. Toogood had assumed 
a comfortable air, as though the day's work was to be 
good pastime, and even made occasional attempts at 
drollery He had had his jokes about Dan Stnnger, 
and had attempted to descnbe the absurdities of Mr* 
Crawley's visit to Bedford Row All this would have 
angered the major, had he not seen that it was assumed 
to cover something below of which Mr. Toogood was a 
little ashamed, but of which, as the major thought, Mr. 
Toogood had no cause to be ashamed. When, therefore, 
Toogood proposed to go into the school and bnng Mr. 
Crawley out, as though the telling of their story would 
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be the easiest thing in the world, the major did not- stop 
him. Indeed he had no plan of his own ready. His 
mind was too intent on the tragedy which had occurred, 
and which was now to be brought to a close, to enable 
him to form any plan as to the best way of getting up 
the last scene So Mr. Toogood, with quick and easy 
steps, entered the school, leaving the major still standing 
in the road. Mr Crawley was in the school , — as was also 
Jane Crawley. So here you are,'' said Toogood. That's 
fortunate I hope I find you pretty well ^ " 

If I am not mistaken m the identity, my wife's 
relative, Mr Toogood ? "said Mr Crawley, stepping down 
from his humble desk 

Just so, my friend," said Toogood, with his hand 
extended, ‘‘ just so ; and there's another gentleman 
outside who wants to have a word with you also Perhaps 
you won't mind stepping out These are the young 
Hogglestockians , are they ^ " 

The young Hogglestoclnans stared at him, and so did 
Jane Jane, who had before heard of him, did not like 
him at first sight, seeing that her faijier was deafly 
displeased by the tone of the visitor's address. Mr 
Crawley was displeased There was a familiarity about 
Mr Toogood which made him sore, as having been ex- 
hibited before his pupils, '' If you will be pleased to 
step out, sir, I will follow you," he said, waving his 
hand towards the door. Jane, my dear, if you will 
remain with the children, I will return to you presentlv 
Bobby Studge has failed in saying his Belief. You had 
better set him on again from the beginning. Now, Mr 
Toogood." And again he waved with his hapd-^towards the 
door 

So that's my young cousin, is it ^ " said Toogood, 
stretching over and just managing to touch Jane's fingers, 
— of which act of touching Jane was very chary. Then 
he went forth, and Mr. Crawley followed him. There was 
the major standing in the road, and Toogood was anxious 
to be the first to commumcate the good news It was 
the only reward he had proposed to himself for the money 
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he had expended and the time he had lost and the trouble 
he had taken. It’s all right, old fellow/’ he said, clapping 
his hand on Crawley’s shoulder '' We’ve got the nght 
sow by the ear at last. We know all about it.” Mr. 
Crawley could hardly remember the time when he had 
been c^led an old fSlow last, and now he did not like 
it ; nor, in the confusion of his mind, could he understand 
the allusion to the right sow. He supposed that Mr. 
Toogood had come to him about his trial, but it did not 
occur to him that the lawyer might be bnngmg him news 
which might make the trial altogether unnecessary. If 
my eyes are not mistaken, there is my friend. Major 
Grantly,” said Mr. Crawley 

There he is, as large as hfe,” said Mr Toogood But 
stop a moment before you go to him, and give me your 
hand. I must have the first shake of it ” Hereupon 
Crawley extended his hand. That’s right And now 
let me tell you we know all about the cheque, — ^Soames’s 
cheque. We know where you got it We know who 
stole it We know how it came to the person who gave 
it to you It’s all very well talking, but when you’re in 
trouble always go to a lawyer.” 

By this time Mr Crawley was looking full into Mr 
Toogood’s face, and seeing that his cousin’s eyes were 
streaming with tears, began to get some insight into 
the man’s character, and also some very dim insight 
into the facts which the man intended to communicate 
to himself. "" I do not as yet fully understand you, 
sir,” said he, ^ being perhaps in such matters somewhat 
didl of intellect, but it seemeth to me that you are a 
messenger of glad tidings, whose feet are beautiful upon 
the mountains.” 

Beautiful I ” said Toogood. By George, I should 
thmk they are beautiful I Don’t you hear me tell you 
that we have found out aU about the cheque, and that 
you’re as right as a trivet ^ ” They were still on the 
little causeway leading from the school up to the road, 
and Henry Grantly was waiting for them at the small 
wicket-gate. ” Mr. Crawley,” said the major, “ I 
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congratulate you with all my heart. I could not but 
accompany my fnend, Mr. Toogood, when he brought 
you this good news." 

“ I do not even yet altogether comprehend what has 
been told to me," said Crawley, now standing out on 
the road between the other two men. “ I am doubtless 
dull, — ^very duU. May I beg some clearer word of 
explanation before I ask you to go with me to my wife ? ” 
“ The cheque was given to you by my aunt Eleanor.” 
“ Your aunt Eleanor ! " said Crawley, now altogether 
in the clouds Who was the major’s aunt Eleanor? 
Thoi^h he had, no doubt, at different times heard all 
the arcumstances of the connection, he had never 
realized the fact that his daughter’s lover Was the nephew 
of his old fnend, Arabin 
" Yes ; by my aunt, Mrs. Arabm ” 

“ She put it mto the envelope with the notes,” said 
Toogood, — ^“slipped it m without saymg a word to 
any one I never heard of a woman domg such a mad 
thing m my hfe before If she had died, or if we hadn’t 
cau^t her, where should we aU have ^en ? Not but 
what I think I should have run Dan Stringer to ground 
too, and worked it out of him ” 

" Then, after all, it was given to me by the dean ? ” 
said Crawley, drawing himself up. 

“ It was in the envelope, but the dean did not know 
it,” said the major. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Mr. Crawley, " I was sure of it. 
I knew it. Weak as my mind may be, — and at times 
it IS very weak, — 1 was ce^Jam that I could not have 
erred m such a matter. The more I struggled with my 
memory, the more fixed with me became the fact, — 
which I had forgotten but for a moment,— •that the 
document had formed a pari of that small packet handed 
to me by the dean. But look you, sus, — bear with 
me yet for a moment. I said that it was so, and the 
dean demed it.” 

" The dean did not know it, man," said Toogood, 
almost m a passion. 
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" Bear with me yet awhile So far have 1 been from 
misdoubting the dean, — whom I have long known to be 
in all things a true and honest gentleman, — that I 
postponed the elaborate result of my own memory to 
his word And I felt myself the more constrained to 
do this, because, in*a moment of forgetfulness, in the 
wantonness of inconsiderate haste, with wicked thought- 
lessness, I had allowed myself to make a false statement, 
— ^unwittingly false, indeed, nathless very false, un- 
pardonably false. I had declared, without thinking, 
that the money had come to me from the hands of Mr. 
Soames, thereby seeming to cast a reflection upon that 
gentleman When I had been guilty of so great a 
blunder, of so gross a violation of that ordinary care 
which should govern all words between man and man, 
especially when any question of money may be in doubt, 
— ^how could I expect that any one should accept my 
statement when contravened by that made by the 
dean ? How, in such an embarrassment, could I believe 
my own memory^ Gentlemen, I did not believe my 
own memory ^Though all the little circumstances of 
that envelope, with its rich but perilous freightage, came 
back upon me from time to time with an exactness that 
has appeared to me to be almost marvellous, yet I have 
told myself that it was not sol Gentlemen, if you 
please, we will go into the house , my wife is there, and 
should no longer be left in suspense^' They passed 
on in silence for a few steps, till Crawley spoke again. 

Perhaps you will allow me the pnvilege to be alone 
With her for one minute, ^ — but for a minute. Her thanks 
shall not be delayed, where thanks are so richly due/' 

Of course," said Toogood, wiping his eyes with a 
large red bandana handkerchief. By all means. 
We'll take a little walk. Come along, major." The 
major had turned his face away, and he mso was weeping. 

By George * I never heard such a thing m all my life," 
said Toogood. ** I wouldn’t have believed it if I hadn’t 
seen it. I wouldn’t, indeed. If I were to tell that 
up m London, nobody would believe me." 
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I call that man a hero,” said Grantly 
I don't know about being a hero I never quite 
knew what makes a hero, if it isn't having three or 
four girls dying in love for you at once. But to find 
a man who was going to let eve:pything m the world 
go against him, because he believed another fellow better 
than himself ^ There's many a chap thinks another 
man is wool-gathenng ; but this man has thought he 
was wool-gathenng himself ^ It's not natural , and the 
world woifidn't go on if there were many like that. He's 
beckoning, and we had better go in.” 

Mr Toogood went first, and the major followed him 
When they entered the front door they saw the skirt 
of a woman's dress flitting away through the door at 
the end of the passage, and on entering the room to the 
left they found Mr Crawley alone “ She has fled^ as 
though from an enemy,” he said, with a little attempt 
at a laugh , but I will pursue her, and bring her back ” 
No, Crawley, no,” said the lawyer '' She's a little 
upset, and all that kind of thing We know what women 
are Let her alone.” ^ 

Nay, Mr Toogood ; but then she would be angered 
with herself afterwards, and would lack the comfort 
of having spoken a word of gratitude Pardon me. 
Major Grantly , but I would not have you leave us till 
she has seen you It is as her cousin says She is 
somewhat over-excited But still it will be best that she 
should see you Gentlemen, you will excuse me.'' 

Then he went out to fetch his wife, and while he was 
away not a word was spoken The major looked out 
of one window and Mr Toogood out of the other, and 
they Waited patiently till they heard the coming steps 
of the husband and wife. When the door was*" opened, 
Mr Crawley appeared, leadmg his wife by the hand. 

My dear,” he said, you know Major Grantly, This 
is your cousin, Mr Toogood. It is well that you know 
him too, and remember his great kindness to us ” But 
Mrs Crawley could not speak. She could only sink 
On the sofa, and hide her face, while she strove in vain 
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to repress her sobs She had been very strong through 
all her husband's troubles, — very strong in beanng for 
him what he could not bear for himself, and in fighting 
on his behalf battles in which he was altogether unable 
to couch a lance ; but the endurance of so many troubles, 
and the great overwhelming sorrow at last, had so nearly 
overpowered her, that she could not sustain the shock 
of this turn in their fortunes. “ She was never hke this, 
sirs, when ill news came to us,” said Mr. Crawley, stand- 
ing somewhat apart from her 

The major sat himself by her side, and put his hand 
upon hers, and whispered some word to her about her 
daughter Upon this she threw her arms around him, 
and kissed his face, and then his hands, and then looked 
up into his face through her tears She murmured some 
few words, or attempted to do so I doubt whether 
the major understood their meaning, but he knew very 
weU what was in her heart 

‘‘ And now I think we might as weU be moving,” said 
Mr Toogood 111 see about having the indictment 
quashed 111 arrange all that with Walker It may 
be necessary that you should go into Barchester the 
first day the judges sit ; and if so, TU come and fetch 
you You may be sure I won't leave the place till it's 
all square ” 

As they were going, Grantly, — speaking now alto- 
gether with indifference as to Toogood's presence, — 
asked Mr Crawley's leave to be the bearer of these 
tidings to his daughter. 

She can hear it in no tones that can be more grateful 
to her,” said Mr. Crawley. 

I shall ask her for nothing for myself now,” said 
Grantly! It would be ungenerous. But hereafter, — 
in a few days, — ^when she shall be more at eas^ may 
I then use your permission ” I 

Major Grantly,” said Mr Crawley, solemnlr, I 
respect you so highly, and esteem you so thorclghly, 
that I give wiHingly that which you ask. If my dalghter 
can bnng herseli to r^ard you, as a woman Kould 
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regard her husband, with the love that can worship 
and chng and be constant, she will, I think, have a 
fair promise of worldly happiness. And for you, sir, 
m giving to you my girl, — if so it be that she is given to 
you, — shall bestow upon you a great treasure Had 
Grace been a king’s daughter, with a queen’s dowry, 
the permission to address her could not have been 
imparted to her lover with a more thorough appreciation 
of the value of the pnvilege conferred 

He is a rum ’un,” said Mr Toogood, as they got 
into the carnage together , but they say he’s a very 
good ’un to go ” 

After their departure Jane was sent for, that she 
might hear the family news, and when she expressed 
some feeling not altogether m favour of Mr. Toogood, 
Mr. Crawley thus strove to correct her views. He is 
a man, my dear, who conceals a warm heart, and an 
active spint, and healthy S3mpathies, under an affected 
joculanty of manner, and almost with a touch of assumed 
vulganty. But when the jewel itself is good, any fault 
m the casket may be forgiven ” 

Then, papa, the next time I see him I’ll like him, — 
if I can,” said Jane. 

The village of Framley hes shghtly off the road from 
Hogglestock to Barchester, — ^so much so as to add per- 
haps a mile to the journey if the traveller goes by the 
parsonage gate. On their route to Hogglestock our two 
travellers had passed Framley without visiting the 
village, but on the return journey the major asked Mr. 
Toogood^s permission to make the deviation. I’m 
not in a hurry,” said Toogood. “I never was more 
comfortable in my hfe. I’ll just light a cigar while 
you go m and see your friends.” Toogood ht tus cigar, 
and the major, getting down from the carnage, entered 
the parsonage. It was his fortune to find Grace alone. 
Robarts was in Barchester, and Mrs* Robarts was across 
the road, at Lufton Court. ** Miss Crawley was cer- 
tainly in,” the servant told him, and he soon found 
himself m Miss Crawley’s presence. 
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I have only called to tell you the news about your 
father/" said he 
W^at news ^ "" 

“ We have just come from Hogglestock, — ^your cousm, 
Mr Toogood, that and myself. They have found 
out all about the cheque My aunt, Mrs Arabm, the 
dean's wife, you know, — she gave it to your father/" 

Oh, Major Grantly ^ " 

It seems so easily settled, does it not ? "" 

And IS it settled ^ " 

“ Yes , everything Everything about that/" Now 
he had hold of her hand as if he were going Good- 
bye I told your father that I would just call and tell 
you "" 

“ It seems almost more than I can beheve "" 

“ You may believe it , indeed you may/" He stiU 
held her hand You will write to your mother, I 
dare say, to-night Tell her I was here Good-bye now "" 
Good-bye,"" she said Her hand was stiU in his, 
as she looked up mto hts face. 

“ Dear, dear* dearest Grace * My darhng Grace ^ "" 
Then he took her into his arms and kissed her, and went 
his way without another word, feeling that he had kept 
his word to her father hke a gentleman Grace, when 
she was left alone, thought that she was the happiest 
girl in Chnstendom If she could only get to her mother, 
and tell everythuag, and be told everything * She had 
no idea of any promise that her lover might have made 
to her father, nor did she make inquiry of her own 
thoughts as to his reasons for sta3nng with her so short 
a time , but lookmg back at it all she thought his con- 
duct had been perfect t 

In thS meantime the major, with Mr. Toogood, was 
dnven home to dinner at Barchester. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

madaiina’s heart is bleeding 

JoHH Eames, as soon as he had left Mrs Arabin at the 
hotel and had taken his travelling-bag to his own lodg- 
ings, started off for his uncle Toogood's house There 
he found Mrs Toogood, not in the most serene state 
of mind as to her husband’s absence Mr Toogood 
had now been at Barchester for the best part of a week, 
— ^spending a good deal of money at the mn Mrs 
Toogood was quite sure that he must be doing that 
Indeed, how could he help himself Johnny remarked 
that he did not see how in such circumstances his uncle 
was to help himself And then Mr Toogood had only 
wntten one short scrap of a letter, — just three words, 
and they were wntten in tnumph Crawley is all 
right, and I think IVe got the real Simon Pure by the 
heels ” It’s aU very well, John,” Mrs Toogood said , 
“ and of course it would be a terrible thing to the family 
if anybody co|»ected with it were made out to be a 
thief ” It would be quite dreadful,” said Johnny. 

Not that I ever looked upon the Crawleys as connec- 
tions of ours But, however, let that pass I’m sure 
I’m very glad that your uncle should have been able 
to be of service to them But there’s reason in the 
roasting of eggs, and I can tell you that money is not so 
plentiM m this house, that your uncle can afford to 
throw it into the Barchester gutter Think what twelve 
children are, John It might be fill very well if Toogood 
were a bachelor, and if some lord had left him a fertune ” 
John Eames did not stay very long in Tavistock Square 
His cousins Polly and Lucy were gone to the play with 
Mr Summerkin, and his aunt was not in one of her best 
humours He took his uncle’s part as well as he could, 
and then left Mrs Toogood The little allusion to 
Lord de Guest’s generosity had not been pleasant to 
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him It seemed to rob him of all his own ment. He 
had been rather proud of his journey to Italy, having 
contnved to spend nearly forty poimds in ten days 
He had done everything m the most expensive way, 
feeling that every napoleon wasted had been laid out on 
behalf of Mr Crawley But, as Mrs. Toogood had just 
told him, all this was nothing to what Toogood was doing. 
Toogood with twelve children was hvmg at his own 
charges at Barchester, and was neglectmg his busmess 
besides ‘‘ There*s Mr Crump,"’ said Mrs. Toogood 

Of course he doesn’t like it, and what can I say to him 
when he comes to me ? ” This was not quite fair on the 
part of Mrs Toogood, as Mr. Crump had not troubled 
her even once as yet since her husband’s departure. 

What was Johnny to do when he left Tavistock 
Square ? His club was open to him Should he go to 
his club, play a game of billiards, and have some supper ? 
When he asked himself the question he knew that he 
would not go to his club, and yet he pretended to doubt 
about it, as he made his way to a cabstand in Tottenham 
Court Road It would be slow, he told himself, to go 
to his club He would have gone to see Lily Dale, only 
that his intimacy with Mrs. Thorne was not sufficient 
to justify his calling at her house between nine and 
ten o’clock at night But, as he must go somewhere, 
— and as his intimacy with Lady Demolines was, he 
thought, sufficient to justify almost anything,— he 
would go to Bayswater. I regret to say that he had 
written a mysterious note from Paris to Madalina Demo- 
lines, saying that he should be in London on this very 
night, and that it was just on the cards that he might 
make his way tip to Porchester Terrace before he went 
to bed* The note was mysterious, because it had 
neither beginning nor ending. It did not contain even 
initials. It was wntten like a telegraph message, and 
was about as long. It was the kind of thing Miss 
Demolines liked, Johnny thought , and there could be 
no reason why he should not gratify her. It was her 
favourite game. Some people hke whist, some like 
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croquet, and some like intrigue Madalina would prob- 
ably have called it romance, — ^because by nature she 
was romantic. John, who was made of sterner stufi, 
laughed at this He knew that there was no romance 
in it He knew that he was only amusing himself, 
and gratifying her at the same time, by a little innocent 
pretence. He told himself that it was his nature to 
prefer the society of women to that of men. He would 
have hked the society of Lily Dale, no doubt, much 
better than that of Miss Demolines ; but as the society 
of Lily Dale was not to be had at that moment, the 
society of Miss Demohnes was the best substitute within 
his reach So he got into a cab and had himself driven 
to Porchester Terrace. Is Lady Demohnes at home ^ " 
he said to the servant. He mways asked for Lady 
Demohnes. But the page who was accustomed to open 
the door for him was less false, being young, and would 
now tell him, without any further fiction, that Miss 
Madalina was in the drawing-room. Such was the 
answer he got from the page on this evening What 
Madahna did with her mother on these occasions he 
had never yet discovered. There used to be some httle 
excuses given about Lady Demohnes’ state of health, 
but latterly Madalina had discontinued her references 
to her mother’s headaches. She was standing in the 
centre of the drawing-room when he entered it, with 
both her hands raised, and an almost terrible expression 
of mystery in her face. Her hair, however, had been 
very carefully arranged so as to fail with copious care- 
lessness down her shoulders, and altogether she was 
looking her best. Oh, John,” she said. She called 
him John by accident in the tumult of the moment. 
‘‘ Have you heard what has happened ^ But of course 
you have heard it,” 

'' Heard what ? I have heard nothing,” said Johnny, 
arrested almost in the doorway by the nature of the 
question, — ^and partly also, no doubt, by the tumult 
of the moment He nad no idea how terrible a tragedy 
was in truth m store for him ; but he perceived that the 
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moment was to be tumultuous, and that he must carry 
himself accordingly 

‘‘ Come in, and close the door,” she said. He came 
in and closed the door. Do you mean to say that 
you haven't heard what has happened m Hook Court ^ ” 

'' No ; — ^what has happened in Hook Court ^ ” Miss 
Demohnes threw herself back mto an arm-chair, closed 
her eyes, and clasped both her hands upon her fore- 
head. What has happened in Hook Court ? ” said 
Johnny, walking up to her. 

I do not think I can bnng myself to tell you,” she 
answered 

Then he took one of her hands down from her forehead 
and held it in his, — ^which she allowed passively. She was 
thinking, no doubt, of something far different from that. 

” I never saw you looking better m my hfe,” said 
Johnny 

” Don't,” said she. “ How can you talk in that way, 
when my heart is bleeding, — ^bleeding ” Then she 
pulled away her hand, and again clasped it with the 
other upon her forehead. 

” But why IS your heart bleeding ^ What has hap- 
pened in Hook Court ^ ” Still she answered nothing, 
but she sobbed violently, and the heaving of her bosom 
showed how tumultuous was the tumult within it. 

You don't mean to say that Dobbs Broughton has 
come to grief , — ^that he's to be sold out ^ ” 

Man,” said Madalina, jumping from her chair, stand- 
ing at her full height, and stretching out both her arms, 
** he has destroyed himself ? ” The revelation was at 
last made with so much tragic propriety, in so excellent 
a tone, and with such an absence of all the customary 
redundances of commonplace relation, that I think 
that she must have rehearsed the scene, — either with 
her mother or with the page. Then there was a minute's 
silence, during which she did not move even an eyehd 
She held her outstretched hands without droppmg a 
finger half an inch. Her face was thrust forward, her 
chin projecting, with tragic horror; but there was no 
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vacillation even in her chin She did not wink an eye, 
or alter to the breadth of a hair the aperture of her lips. 
Surely she was a great genius if she did it all without 
previous rehearsal. Then, before he had thought of 
words in which to answer her, she let her hands fall 
by her side, she closed her eyes, and shook her head, \ 
and fell back again into her chair. '' It is too horribly \ 
to be spoken of, — ^to be thought about/’ she said 
** I could not have brought myself to tell the tale to a 
living bemg, — except to you ” 

Tins would naturally have been flattering to Johnny 
had it not been that he was in truth absorbed by the 
story which he had heard 

" Do you mean to tell me,” he said, that Broughton 
has — committed suicide ^ ” She could not speak of it 
again, but nodded her head at him thrice, while her eyes 
were still closed And how was the manner of it ^ ” 
said he, asking the question in a low voice ^ He could 
not even as yet quite bring himself to believe it Mada- 
hna was so fond of a little playful intrigue, that even 
this story might have something m it of the nature of 
fiction. He was not quite sure of the* facts, and yet 
he was shocked by what he had heard. 

Would you have me repeat to you aH the bloody 
details of that terrible scene ^ ” she said It is 
impossible Go to your fnend Dalrjnnple He will tell 
you He knows it all He has been with Maria all 
through I wish, — I wish it had not been so ” But 
nevertheless she did bring herself to narrate all the 
details with something more of circumstance than Eames 
desired. She soon succeeded in making him -understand 
that the tragedy of Hook Court was a reality, and that 
poor Dobbs Broughtop ha^ brought his careesr to an 
untimely end. She had heard everything, — Shaving 
indeed gone to Musselboro in the City, and having 
penetrated even to the sanctum of Mr, Bangles. To 
Mr. Bangles she had explained that she was bosom-, 
fnend of the widow of the unfortunate man, and that 
it was her miserable duty to make herself the mistress 
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of an the circumstances Mr Bangles, — ^the reader may 
remember him, Burton and Bangles, who kept the stores 
for Himalaya wines at 22s 6 d the dozen, in Hook 
Court, — ^was a bachelor, and rather liked the visit, and 
told Miss Demohnes very freely all he had seen. And 
when she suggested that it might be expedient for the 
3ake of the family that she should come back to Mr 
Bangles for further information at a subsequent period, 
he very politely assured her that she would do him 
proud,"' whenever she might please to call in Hook 
Court. And then he saw her into Lombard Street, 
and put her into an omnibus She was therefore well 
qualified to telT Johnny all the particulars of the tragedy 
— and she did so far overcome her horror as to tell them 
all She told her tale somewhat after the manner of 
iEneas, not forgetting “ the quorum pars magna fui 
** I feel that it almost makes an old woman of me,’^ 
said she, when she had finished 

No,"^said Johnny, remonstrating ; — not that " 

“ But it does. To have been concerned in so terrible 
a tragedy takes more of life out of one than years of 
tranquil existence," As she had told him nothing of 
her intercourse with Bangles, — ^with Bangles who had 
literally picked the poor wretch up, — he did not see 
how she herself had been concerned m the matter , but 
he said nothing about that, knowing the character of his 
Madalina ‘‘ I shall see — ^that — ^body floating before my 
eyes while I live," she said, and the gory wound, and, — 

and Don't," said Johnny, recoiling in truth from 

the picture, by which he was revolted Never again/" 
she said ; never again ! But you forced it from me, 
and now I shall not close my eyes for a week." 

She then became very comfortably confidential, and 
discussed the affairs of poor Dobbs Broughton with a 
great deal of satisfaction. ‘‘ I went to see her, of course, 
but she sent me down word to say that the shock would 
be too much for her. I do not wonder that she should 
not see me. Poor Mana ^ She came to me for advice, 
you know, when Dobbs Broughton first proposed to her , 
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and I was obhged to tell her what I really thought* 
I loiew her character so well * * Dear Mana/ I said, 

^ if you think that you can love him, take him 1 ' M 
thmk I can,' she replied ' But,' said I, ' make yourseli 
quite sure about the business ' And how has it turned 
out ? She never loved him What'^heart she has she has 
given to that wretched Dalrymple " 

'' I don't see that he is particularly wretched/* said 
Johnny, pleading for his friend 

He is wretched, and so you'll find. She gave him 
her heart after giving her hand to poor Dobbs ; and as 
for the business, there isn't as much left as will pay for 
her moummg. I don't wonder that she could not bnng 
herself to see me " 

And what has become of the business ? " 

** It belongs to Mrs Van Siever, — to her and Mussel" 
boro. Poor Broughton had some little money, and it has 
gone among them Musselboro, who never had a penny, 
will be a nch man Of course you know that he is going 
to marry Clara ^ " 

Nonsense ! " 

" I always told you that it would be so And now you 
may perhaps acknowledge that Conway Dalrymple's pros- 
pects are not very bnlliant. I hope he hkes being cut out 
by Mr. Musselboro * Of course he will have to marry 
Mana I do not see how he can escape. Indeed, she is 
too good for him , — only after such a mamage as that, 
there would be an end to all his prospects as an artist. 
The best thing for them , would be to go to New 
Zealand.** 

John Eames certamly l±ed these evenings with Miss 
Demolmes. He sat at his ease in a comfortable chair, 
and amused himself by watching her different little plots. 
And then she had bnght eyes, and she flattered him, and 
allowed him to scold her occasionally. And now and 
again there might be some more potent attraction, when 
she would admit him to take her hand, — or the like. 
It was better than to sit smoking with men at the club. 
But he could not sit all night even with Madalina Demo- 
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fines, and at eleven he got up to take his leave* When 
shdl you see Miss Dale ? ” she asked him suddenly- 
** I do not know/" he answered, frowning at her* He 
always frowned at her when she spoke to him of Miss 
Dale. 

I do not in the least care for your frowns/" she said 
playfully, putting up her hands to smooth his brows. 

^ I thuds: I know you intimately enough to name your 
goddess to you."" 

She isn't my goddess."" 

A very cold goddess, I should think, from what I 
hear, I wish to ask you for a promise respecting her "" 

What promise ? "" 

Will you grant it me ? "" 

” How can I tell till I hear ? "" 

‘^You must promise me not to speak of me to her 
when you see her "" 

'' But why must I promise that ? "" 

'' Promise me "" 

Not unless you tell me why "" Johnny had already 
assured himself that nothing could be more improbable 
than that he should mention the name of Miss Demohnes 
to Lily Dale. 

Very well, sir. Then you may go. And I must say 
that unless you can comply with so slight a request as 
that, I shall not care to see you here again. Mr, Eames, 
whv should you want to spe^ evil of me to Miss Dale ? 

I do not want to speak evil of you."" 

I know that you could not speak of me to her without 
at least ridicule. Come, promise me You shall come 
here on Thursday evenmg, and I will tell you why I 
have asked you."" 

TeUime now."" 

She hesitated a moment, and then shook her head. 
No. I cannot tell you now. My heart is still bleedmg 
with the memory of that poor man's fate I wiU not teU 
you now. And yet it is now that you must give me the 
promise. Will you not trust me so far as that ? "" "" 

** I will not speak of you to Miss Dale."' 
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There is my own fnend ^ And now, John, mind you 
axe here at half-past eight on Thursday Punctually at 
half-past eight There is a thing I have to tell you, 
which I wiU tell you then if you wiU come. I had thought 
to have told you to-day ” 

'' And why not now ^ 

" I cannot My feelings are too many for me I 
should never go through with it after all that has passed 
between us about poor Broughton I should break 
down ; indeed I should Go now, for I am tired Then, 
having probably taken a momentary advantage of that 
more potent attraction to which we have before alluded, 
he left the room very suddenly 

He left the room very suddenly because Madalma’s 
movements had been so sudden, and her words so full of 
impulse He had become aware that in this little game 
which he was playing in Porchester Terrace everything 
ought to be done after some unaccustomed and special 
fashion So, — Shaving clasped Madalina for one moment 
m his arms, — ^he made a rush at the loom door, and was 
out on the landing in a second He was a little too 
quick for old Lady Demolines, the skirt' of whose night- 
dress, — ^as it seemed to Johnny, — ^he saw whisking away, 
in at another door It was nothing, however, to him if 
old Lady Demolines, who was always too ill to be seen, 
chose to roam about her own house in her night-dress. 

When he found himself alone in the street, his mind 
reverted to Dobbs Broughton and the fate of the wretched 
man, and he sauntered slowly down Palace Gardens, that 
he might look at the house in which he had dined with a 
man who had destroyed himself by his own hands. He 
stood for a moment looking up at the windows, in which 
there was now no light, thinking of the poor wom^n whom 
he had seen in the midst of luxury, and who was now left 
a widow in such miserable circumstances ^ As for the 
suggestion that his fnend Conway would marry her, 
he did not believe it for a moment He knew too well 
what the suggestions of his Madahna were worth, and the 
motives from which they sprung. But he thought it 
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might be trae tjtiat Mrs Van Siever had absorbed all there 
was of property, and possibly, also, that Musselboro was 
to marry her daughter At any rate, he would go to 
Dalrymple's rooms, and if he coidd find him, would learn 
the truth He knew enough of Dalr37mple's ways of life, 
and of the ways of his friend's chambers and studio, to 
care nothing for the lateness of the hour, and in a very 
few minutes he was sitting in Dalrymple's arm-chair. 
He found Siph Dunn there, smoking m unperturbed 
tranquillity, and as long as that lasted he could ask no 
questions about Mrs. Broughton He told them, there- 
fore, of his adventures abroad, and of Crawley's escape 
But at last, having finished his third pipe, Siph Dunn 
took his leaved 

Tell me," said John, as soon as Dunn had closed the 
door, “ what is this I hear about Dobbs Broughton ^ " 
He has blown his brains out That is all " 

How terribly shocking ^ 

“ Yes ; it shocked us ah at first We are used to it 
now " 

'' And the business ^ ” 

" That had gone to the dogs They say at least that 
his share of it had done so " 

And he was rmned ^ " 

They say so That is, Musselt)oro says so, and Mrs 
Van Siever " 

“ And what do you say, Conway ^ " 

The less I say the better I have my hopes, — only 
you're such a talkative fellow, one can't trust you." 

" I never told any secrets of yours, old fellow." 

Well , — ^the fact is, I have an idea that something 
may be saved for the poor woman I think that they 
are wronging her Of course all I can do is to put the 
matter into a lawyer's hands, and pay the lawyer's bill 
So I went to your cousin, and he has taken the case up. 
I hope he won't ruin me " 

‘‘Then I suppose you are quarrelhng with Mrs. 
Van^" 

" That doesn't matter. She has quarrelled with me." 
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And what about Jael, Conway They tell me that 
Jael IS going to become Mrs Musselboro 

Who has told you that ? ” 

^'Abird” 

Yes ; I know who the bird is^ I don't think that 
Jael will become Mrs Musselboro I don't think that 
Jael would become Mrs Musselboro, if Jael were the 
only woman, and Musselboro the only man in London 
To tell you a httle bit of secret, Johnny, I think that 
Jael will become the wife of one Conway Dalrymple. 
That IS my opinion , and as far as I can judge, it is the 
opnuon of Jael also/' 

But not the opinion of Mrs. Van, The bird told me 
another thing, Conway " 

What was the other thing ^ " 

*"Ilie bird hinted that all this would end in your 
marr 3 nng the widow of that poor wretch who destroyed 
lumself " 

“ Johnny, my boy," said the artist, after a moment's 
silence, if I give you a bit of advice, will you profit by 
it ? " 

I'll try, if it's not disagreeable " 

Whether you profit by it, or whether you do not, 
keep it to yourself I know the bird better than you do, 
and I strongly caution you to beware of the bird The 
bird is a bird of prey, and altogether an unclean bird 
The bird wants a mate and doesn't much care how she 
finds one* And the bird wants money, and doesn't much 
care how she gets it The bird is a decidedly bad bird, 
and not at all fit to take the place of domestic hen in a 
decent farmyard In plain Enghsh, Johnny, you'll find 
some day, if you go over too often to Porchester Terrace, 
either that you are going to marry the bird, orblse that 
you are emplo37ing your cousin Toogood for your defence 
in an action for breach of promise, brought against you 
by that venerable old bird, the bird's mamma " 

If it's to be either, it will be the latter," said Johnny 
as he took up his hat to go away. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I THINK ^lE IS LIGHT OF HEART. 

Mrs. Arabin remained one day in town Mr. Toogood, 
in spite of his asseveration that he would not budge from 
Barchester till he had seen Mr Crawley through all his 
troubles, did run up to London as soon as the news 
reached him that John Eames had returned He came 
up and took Mrs. Arabin’s deposition, which he sent 
down to Mr. Walker. It might still be necessary, Mrs. 
Arabia was told, that she should go into court, and there 
state on oath that she had given the cheque to Mr. 
Crawley ; but Mr Walker was of opinion that the cir- 
cumstances would enable the judge to call upon the 
grand jury not to find a true bill against Mr Crawley, 
and that the whole affair, as far as Mr. Crawley was 
concerned, would thus be brought to an end Toogood 
was still very an;xious to place Dan Stringer in the dock, 
but ]\fr. Walker declared that they would fail if they 
made the attempt Dan had been examined before 
the magistrates at Barchester, and had persisted in his 
statement that he had heard nothing about Mr Crawley 
and the cheque This he said in the teeth of the words 
which had fallen from him unawares in the presence of 
Mr. Toogood. But they could not punish him for n lJ^> — 
not even for such a he as that ! He was not upon oath, 
and they could not make him responsible to the law 
because he had held his tongue upon a matter as to which 
it was manifest to them all that he had known the whole 
history dhrmg the entire period of Mr. Crawley's perse- 
cution. They could only call upon him to account for his 
possession of the cheque, and this he did by saying it 
had been paid to him by Jem Scuttle, who received all 
moneys appertaining to the hotel stables, and accounted 
for them once a week. Jem Scuttle had simply told him 
that he hdA taken the cheque from Mr. Soames, and Jem 
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had since gone to New Zealand It was quite true that 
Jem's departure had followed suspiciously close upon the 
payment of the rent to Mrs. Arabin, and that Jem had 
been in close amity with Dan Stringer up to the moment 
of his departure That Dan Strijiger had not become 
honestly possessed of the cheque everybody knew , but, 
nevertheless, the magistrates were of opinion, Mr 
Walker coinciding with them, that there was no evidence 
against him sufficient to secure a conviction The story, 
however, of Mr Crawley's injuries was so well known 
in Barchester, and the feehng against the man who had 
permitted him to be thus injured was so strong, that 
Dan Stringer did not altogether escape without punish- 
ment Some rough spirits in Barchester called one night 
at The Dragon of Wantly," and begged that Mr Dan 
Stringer would be kind enough to come out and take a 
walk with them that evemng , and when it was intimated 
to them that Dan Stringer had not just then any desire 
for such exercise, they requested to be allowed to go into 
the back parlour and make an evening with Dan Stringer 
in that recess There was a terrible row,at '' The Dragon 
of Wantly" that night, and Dan with difficulty was 
rescued by the pohce On the following morning he was 
smuggled out of Barchester by an early train, and has 
never more been seen in that city. Rumours of him, 
however, were soon heard, from which it appeared that 
he had made himself acquainted with the casual ward of 
more than one workhouse in London His cousin John 
left^e inn almost immediately, — ^as, indeed, he must have 
done had there been no question of Mr. Soames's cheque, 
—and then there was nothing more heard of the Stringers 
in Barchester 

Mrs. Atabin remained in town one day, aAd would 
have remained longer, waiting for her husband, had not a 
letter from her sister impressed upon her that it might 
be as well that she should be with their father as soon 
as possible. I don't mean to make you think that 
there is any immediate danger," Mrs. Grantly said, ** and, 
indeed, we cannot say that he is ill ; but it seems that 
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the extremity of old age has come upon him almost 
suddenly, and that he is as weak as a child His only 
dehght is with the children, especially with Posy, whose 
gravity in her management of him is wonderful He has 
not left his room now; for more than a week, and he eats 
very little It may be that he will hve yet for years , 
but I should be deceiving you if I did not let you know 
that both the archdeacon and I think that the time of his 
departure from us is near at hand After reading this 
letter, Mrs Arabin could not wait in town for her husband, 
even though he was expected in two days, and though 
she had been told that her presence at Barchester was 
not immediately required on behalf of Mr Crawley 
But dunng that one day she kept her promise to John 
Eames by going to Lily Dale Mrs Arabin had become 
very fond of Johnny, and felt that he deserved the pnze 
which he had been so long trying to win The reader, 
perhaps, may not agree with Mrs Arabin The reader, 
who may have caught a closer insight into Johnny’s 
character than Mrs Arabin had obtained may, perhaps, 
think that a yoijng man who could amuse himself with 
Miss Demohnes was unworthy of Lily Dale If so, I 
may declare for myself that I and the reader are not in 
accord about John Eames It is hard to measure worth 
and worthlessness in such matters, as there is no standard 
for such measurement My old friend John was certainly 
no hero, — was very unheroic in many phases of his life , 
but then, if aU the girls are to wait for heroes, I fear 
that the difl&culties in the way of matnmonial arrange- 
ments, great as they are at present, wiU be very seriously 
enhanced Johnny was not ecstatic, nor heroic, nor 
transcendental, nor very beautiful in his manliness, 
he was nbt a man to break his heart for love, or to have 
his story wntten in an epic , but he was an aJffectionate, 
kindly, honest young man ; and I think most girls 
might have done worse than take him. Whether he was 
wise to ask assistance in his love-making so often as he 
had done, that may be another question 
Mrs. Arabin was intimately acquainted with Mrs. 
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Thome, and therefore there was nothing odd in her 
going to Mrs Thorne's house. Mrs Thome was very 
glad to see her, and told hqr all the Barsetshire news, — 
much more than Mrs Arabin would have learned in a 
week at the deanery ; for Mrs Thome had a marvel- 
lous gift of picking up news She had already heard the 
whole story of Mr. Soames's cheque, and expressed her 
conviction that the least that could be done in amends 
to Mr Crawley was to make him a bishop. And you 
see the palace is vacant,^' said Mrs Thome. 

“ The palace vacant f " said Mrs. Arabin 
It IS just as good Now that Mrs. Proudie has gone 
I don't suppose the poor bishop will count for much 
I can assure you, Mrs Arabin, I felt that poor woman's 
death so much f She used to regard me as one of the 
staunchest of the Proudieites ^ She once whispered to 
me such a delightfully wicked story about the dean and 
the archdeacon When I told her that they were my 
particular friends, she put on a look of horror But I 
don't think she believed me " Then Emily Dunstable 
entered the room, and with her came Lily Dale. Mrs. 
Arabin had never before seen Lily, and of course they 
were mtroduced * I am sorry to say Miss Dale is going 
home to AUington to-morrow," said Emily But she 
is coming to Chaldicotes in May," said Mrs Thome. 
*^0f course, Mrs Arabin, you know what gala doings 
wc are going to have in May ^ " Then there were various 
civil little speeches made on each side, and Mrs. Arabin 
expressed a wish that she might meet Miss Dale again 
in Barsetshire But all this did not bnng her at all 
nearer to her object. 

“ I particularly wish to say a word to Miss Dale, — 
here to-day, if she will allow me," said Mrs. Arabin. 

" I'm sure she will , — twenty words , won't you, 
Lily ^ " said Mrs. Thome, prepanng to leave the room. 
Then Mrs Arabin apolo^zed , and Mrs. Thome, bustling 
up, said that it did not signify ; and Lily, remUming quite 
still on the sofa wondered what it was all about, — and in 
two minutes Lily and Mrs. Arabin were alone together. 
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Lily had just tune to surmise that Mrs. Arabm’s visit 
must have some reference to Mr. Crosbie, remembering 
that Crosbie had married his wife out of Barsetshire, 
and forgetting altogether that Mrs Arabin had been just 
brought home from Italy by John Eames 
“ I am afraid, Mis5 Dale, you will think me very im- 
pertinent,'' said Mrs Arabin. 

I am sure I shall not think that," said Lily. 

I believe you knew, before Mr. Eames started, that 
he was going to Italy to find me and my husband ^ " 
said Mrs Arabin. Then Lily put Mr Crosbie altogether 
out of her head, and became aware that he was not to be 
the subject of the coming conversation She was almost 
sorry that it was so There was no doubt in her mind 
as to what she would have said to any one who might 
have taken up Crosbie's cause On that matter she 
could now have given a very decisive answer in a few 
words. But on that other matter she was much more in 
doubt. She remembered, however, every word of the 
' note she had received from M D She remembered also 
the words of John's note to that young woman And her 
heart was still liard against him Yes," she said ; 

Mr. Eames came here one night and told us why he 
was going I was very glad that he was gomg, because 
I thought it was nght " 

You know, of course, how successful he has been ^ 
It was I who gave the cheque to Mr. Crawley " 

So Mrs, Thome has heard. Dr. Thorne has written 
to tdl her the whole story," 

And now I've come to look for Mr. Eames's reward." 

His reward, Mrs Arabin ? " 

** Yes ; or rather to plead for him. You wall not, I 
hope, be'*angry with him because he has told me much 
of his hastoiy while we ware travellmg home alone 
together " 

Oh no," said Lily, smiling. “ How could he have 
chosen a better friend in whom to trust ^ " 

“He could certainly have chosen none who would 
take his part more sincerely He is so good and so 
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amiable ^ He is so pleasant in his ways, and so fitted to 
make a woman happy > And then. Miss Dale, he is also 
so devoted * 

He IS an old friend of onrs, Mrs. Arabin 

" So he has told me “ 

And we all of ns love him dearly Mamma is very 
much attached to him ” 

' Unless he flatters himself, there is no one belonging 
to you who would not wish that he should be nearer and 
dearer still ” 

It may be so I do not say that it is not so. Mamma 
and my uncle are both fond of him 

"" And does not that go a long way ^ said Mrs Arabin. 

“ It ought not to do so,” said Lily. “ It ought not to 
go any way at all ” 

“ Ought it not ^ It seems to me that I could never 
have brought myself to marry any one whom my old 
friends had not liked ” 

“ Ah ! that is another thing ” 

“ But is it not a recommendation to a man that he has 
been so successful with your friends as to make them all 
feel that you might trust yourself to film with perfect 
safety ? ” To this Lily made no answer, and Mrs. 
Arabin went on to plead her fiiend's cause with all the 
eloquence she could use, insisting on all his virtues, his 
good temper, his kindness, his constancy, — ^and not 
forgetting the fact that the world was inclined to use 
him very well. Still Lily made no answer She had 
promised Mrs Arabin that she would not regard her 
interference as impertinent, and therefore she reframed 
from any word that might seem to show offence. Nor 
did she feel offence. It was something gained by John 
Eames in Lily's estimation that he should have such a 
fnend as Mrs Arabin to take an interest in his welfare 
But there was a self-dependence, perhaps one may call it 
an ^obstinacy, about Lily Dale which made her determined 
that she would not be dnven hither or thither by any 
pressure from without. Why had John Eames, at the 
very moment when he should have been doing his best 
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to drive from her breast the memory of past follies, — ■ 
when he would have stnven to do so had he really been 
earnest in his suit, — ^why at such a moment had he 
allowed himself to correspond in terms of affection with 
such a woman as thi^ M D. ^ While Mrs Arabin was 
pleading for John Eames, Lily was repeating to herself 
certain words which John had wntten to the woman — 
Ever and always yours unalterably '' Such were not 
the exact words, but such was the form in which Lily, 
dishonestly, chose to repeat them to herself And why 
was it so with her ^ In the old days she would have 
forgiven Crosbie any offence at a word or a look, — any 
possible letter to any M D., let her have been ever so 
abominable ^ Nay, — had she not even forgiven him the 
offence of deserting herself altogether on behalf of a woman 
as detestable as could be any M D of Johnny's choosing , 
— SL woman whose only recommendation had been her 
title? And yet she would not forgive John Eames, 
though the evidence against him was of so flimsy a 
natuie, — but rather strove to turn the flimsiness of that 
evidence mto str^ength 1 Why was it so ^ Unheroic as 
he might be, John Eames was surely a better man and a 
bigger man than Adolphus Crosbie It was simply this , 
— she had fallen in love with the one, and had never 
fallen in love with the other * She had fallen in love 
with the one man, though m her simple way she had 
made a struggle against such feeling , and she had not 
come to love the other man, though she had told herself 
that it would be well that she should do so if it were 
possible. Again and again she had half declared to her- 
self that she would take him as her husband and leave 
the love to come afterwards; but when the moment 
came for doing so, she could not do it 
** May I not say a word of comfort to him ? '' said Mrs. 
Arabin. 

He will be very comfortable without any such word," 
said Lily, laughing 

But he is not comfortable , of that you may be very 
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'‘Yours ever and unalterably, J. E.,” said Lily to 
herself 

" You do not doubt his^ affection ? continued Mrs. 
Arabin. 

" I neither doubt it nor credit it.” 

'' Then I think you wrong him ' And the reason why 
I have ventured to come to you is that you may know 
the impression which he has made upon one who was 
but the other day a stranger to him. I am sure that he 
loves you ” 

" I thmk he is light of heart ” 

“ Oh no. Miss Dale.” 

'' And how am I to become his wife unless I love him 
well enough myself ? Mrs. Arabin, I have made up my 
mmd about it. I shall never become any man's wife. 
Mamma and I are all in all together, and we shall remain 
together.” As soon as these words were out of her 
mouth, she hated herself for having spoken them. There 
was a maudlin, missish, namby-pamby sentimentality 
about them which disgusted her. She specially desired 
to be straightforward, resolute of purpose, honest-spoken, 
and free from all touch of affectation ^And yet she had 
excused herself from manying John Eames after the 
fashion of a sick schoolgirl. " It is no good talking 
about it any more,” she said, getting up from her chair 
quickly. 

" You are not angry with me ; — or at any rate you 
will forgive me ^ ” 

" I'm quite sure you have meant to be very good, and 
I am not a bit angry ” 

" And you will see him before you go ? ” 

“ Oh yes , that is if he hkes to come to-day, or early 
to-morrow. I go home to-morrow. I cannot refuse him, 
because he is such an old fnend, — ^almost like a brother 
But it IS of no use, Mrs. Arabm.” Then Mrs. Axabm 
kissed her and left her, telling her that Mr. Eames would 
come to her that afternoon at half-past five.* Lily prom- 
ised that she would be at home to receive him. 

" Won't you ride with us for the last time ? ** said 
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Emily Dtinstable when Lily gave notice that she woiild 
not want the horse on that afternoon. 

“ No I not to-day/* 

You'll never have another opportunity of nding with 
Emily Dunstable," said the bride elect ; — at least I hope 
not." ^ 

Even under those circumstances I must refuse, • 
though I would give a gumea to be with you. John 
Eames is coming here to say good-bye " 

Oh , then mdeed you must not come with us. Lily, 
what will you say to turn ^ " 

^'Nothing." 

Lily, think of It" 

I have thought of it. I have thought of nothing else. 

I am tired of tmnking of it. It is not good to thmk of 
anything so much What does it matter ^ " 

It IS very good to have some one to love one better 
than all the world besides " 

“ I have some one," said Lily, thinking of her mother, 
but not caring to descend again to the mawkish weakness 
of talking about her. 

Yes , but some one to be always with you, to do 
everything for you, to be your very own." 

It is all very well for you," said Lily, and I think 
that Bernard is the luckiest fellow m the world ; but 
it wiU not do for me. I know m what college I'll take 
my degree, and I wish they'd let me write the letters 
after my name as the men do." 

What letters, Lily ? " 

O. M., for Old Maid. I don^t see why it shouldn't be 
as good as B.A. for Bachelor of Arts. It would mean a 
great deal more." 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

THE SHATTERED TREE 

When Mrs. Arabin saw Johimy in the middle of that day 
‘ she could hsii-rdly give him much encouragement. And 
yet she felt by no means sure that he might not succeed 
even yet Lily had been very positive in her answers, 
and yet there had been something, either in her words oi 
in the tone of her voice, which had made Mrs Arabin 
feel that even Lily was not quite sure of herself. There 
was still room for relentmg Nothing, however, had 
been said which could justify her in biddmg John Eames 
simply “ to go in and win ’’ ‘‘ I think he is light of heart,'* 
Lily had said. Those were the words which, of all that 
had been spoken, most impressed themselves on Mis 
Arabin's memory She would not repeat them to her 
friend, but she would graft upon them such advice as she 
had to give him. 

And this she did, telling him that she thought that 
perhaps Lily doubted his actual earnestness. I would 
marry her this moment,"’ said Johnny. But that was not 
enough, as Mrs. Arabin knew, to prove his earnestness. 
Many men, fickle as weathercocks, are ready to many 
at the moment, — ^are ready to marry at the moment, 
because they are fickle, and think so little about it. But 

she hears, perhaps, of your liking other people,” said 
Mrs Arabin I don’t care a straw for any other person,” 
said Johnny. “ I wonder whether if I was to shut myself 
up in a cage for six months, it would do any good ? ” 
If she had the keeping of the cage, perhaps it might,” 
said Mrs. Arabin. She had nothing more to say to Inin 
on that subject, but to tell him that Miss Dale would 
expect him that aftemoqn at half-past five. I told her 
that you would come to wish her good-b;^e, and she 
promised to see you ” 

I wish she’d say she wouldn’t see me.‘ Then there 
would be some chaace,” said Johnny. 
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Between tarn and Mrs Arabin the parting was very 
affectionate. She told him how thankful she was for 
his kindness in coming to her, and how grateful she 
would ever be, — and the dSan also, — ^for his attention 
to her. Remember, Mr. Eames, that you will always 
be most welcome at the deanery of Barchester. And I 
do hope that before long you may be there with your 
wife.'* And so they parted. 

He left her at about two, and went to Mr Toogood’s 
office in Bedford Row. He found his tmcle, and the 
two went out to lunch together m Holbom Between 
them there was no word said about Lily Dale, and John 
was glad to have some other subject in his mind for half 
an hour. Toogood was full of his triumph about Mr. 
Crawley and of his successes in Barsetshire. He gave 
John a long account of his visit to Plumstead, and 
expressed his opimon that if all clergymen were hke the 
archdeacon there would not be so much room for Dis- 
senters Fve seen a good many parsons in my time,'’ 
said Toogood ; but I don’t tlnnk I ever saw such a 
one as him. You know he is a clergyman somehow, and 
he never lets you forget it , but that’s about aU Most 
of ’em are never contented without chokmg you with 
their white cravats all the time you’re with ’em. As 
for Crawley himself,” Mr. Toogood continued, he’s 
not like anybody else that ever was bom, saint or sinner, 
parson or layman I never heard of such a man in all 
my expenence Though he knew where he got the 
cheque as well as I know it now, he wouldn’t say so, 
because the dean had said it wasn’t so. Somebody 
ought to wnte a book about it, — indeed they ought.” 
Thai he told the whole story of Dan Stnnger, and how 
he had found Dan out, looking at the top of Dan’s hat 
through the httle aperture m the wall of the inn parlour. 
When I saw the twitch in his hat, John, I knew he had 
bandied the cheque himself. I don’t mean to say that 
I’m sharper than another man, and I don’t think so , 
but I do mean to say that when you are in any difficulty 
of that sort, you ought to go to a lawyer. It’s his 
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business, and a man does what is his business with 
patience and perseverance. It’s a pity, though, that 
that scoundrd should get off ” Then Eames gave his 
uncle an account of his Italian trip, to and fro, and was 
congratulated also upon his success. John's great 
tnumph lay in the fact that he had been only two nights 
in bed, and that he would not have so far condescended 
on those occasions but for the feminine weakness of his 
fellow-traveller. We shan't forget it all in a hurry, — 
shall we, John ^ " said Mr Toogood, in a pleasant voice, 
as they parted at the door of the luncheon-house in 
Holbom. Toogood was returning to his office, and Jolin 
Eames was to prepare himself for Ins last attempt. 

He went home to his lodgings, intending at fiist to 
change his dress, — ^to make himself smart for the work 
before him, — ^but after standing for a moment or two 
leaning on the chest of drawers in his bedroom, he gave 
up this idea “ After aU that’s come and gone,” he said 
to himself, if I cannot win her as I am now, I cannot 
win her at all And then he swore to himself a solemn 
oath, resolving that he would repeat the purport of it 
to Lily herself, — ^that this should be the last attempt 

What’s the use of it ^ Everybody ndicules me. And 
I am ridiculous I am an ass It’s aU very well, wanting 
to be pnme minister ; but if you can’t be prime nunister, 
you must do without being prime minister ” Then he 
attempted to sing the old song — ‘‘Shall I, sighing in 
despair, die because a woman’s fair ^ If she be not fair 
for me, what care I how fair she be ? ” But he did care, 
and he told himself that the song did him no good 
As it was not time for him as yet to go to Lily, he threw 
himself on the sofa, and strove to read a book. Then 
all the weary nights of his journey prevailed over him, 
and he fell asleep. 

When he awoke it wanted a quarter to six. He 
sprang up, and rushing out, jumped into a cab. “ Berke- 
ley Square, — ^as hard as you can go,” he said. “ Num-- 
her — He thought of Rosalind, and her counsels 
to lovers as to the keeping of time, and reflected that 
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in such an emergency as his, he might really have rumed 
himself by that unfortunate slumber. When he got to 
Mrs Thome’s door he knocked humedly, and bustled 
up to the drawing-room as liiough ever57thing depended 
on his savmg a minute I’m afraid I’m ever so much 
behind my time,” he €aid. 

It does not matter in the least,” said Lily. As 
Mrs. Arabia said that perhaps you might cah, I would 
not be out of the way. I supposed that Sir Raffle was 
keeping you and that you wouldn’t come ” 

Sir Raffle was not keeping me. I fell asleep. That 
IS the tmth of it.” 

“ I am so sorry that you should have been disturbed * ” 

‘"Do not laugh at me, Lily, — ^to-day I had been 

travdling a good deal, and I suppose I was tired ” 

“ I won’t laugh at you,” she said, and of a sudden her 
eyes became full of tears, — she did not know why. But 
there they were, and she was ashamed to put up her 
handkerchief, and she could not bring herself to turn 
away her face, and she had no resource but that he 
shoxild see them. 

“ Lily t ” he said 

“ What a paladin you have been, John, rushing all 
about Europe on your fnend’s behalf ! ” 

“ Don’t talk about that.” 

“And such a successful paladin tool Why am I 
not to talk about it^ I am going home to-morrow, 
and I mean to talk about nothing else for a week I 
am so very, very, very glad that you have saved your 
cousin.” Then she did put up her handkerchief, makmg 
beheve that her tears had been due to Mr. Crawley. 
But John Eames knew better than that. 

“ Lily,,” he said, “ I’ve come for the last time. It 
sounds as though I meant to threaten you ; but you 
won’t take it in that way. I think you will know what 
I mean. I have come for the last time — ^to ask you to 
be my wifow” She had got up to greet him when he 
entered, and they were both still standmg. She did 
not answer him at once, but turning away from him 
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walked towards the window- You knew why I was 
€X)ming to-day, Lily ^ 

Mrs. Arabm told me. I could not be away when you 
were coimng, but perhaps it would have been better 

Is it so ^ Must it be so ? Must you say that to 
me, Lily ? Think of it for a moment, dear.” 

I have thought of it ” 

One word from you, yes or nd, spoken now is to be 
ever3rthing to me for always Lily, cannot you say yes ? ” 
She did not answer him, but w&ed further away from 
him to another window Try to say yes. Look 
round at me with one look that may only hif mean it , 
— that may tell me that it shall not positively be no for 
ever.” I think that she almost tned to turn her face 
to him ; but be that as it may, she kept her eyes steadily 
fixed upon the window-pane Lily,” he said, it 
is not that you are hard-hearted, — ^perhaps not alto- 
gether that you do not hke me I think that you beheve 
thmgs against me that are not true” As she heard 
this she moved her foot angnly upon the carpet. She 
had almost forgotten M. D , but now he had reminded 
her of the note She assured herself that she had never 
beheved anything against him except on evidence that 
was incontrovertible But she was not going to speak 
to him on such a matter as that ! It wodd not become 
her to accuse him. Mrs Arabm tells me that you doubt 
whether I am in earnest,” he said 
Upon heanng this she flashed round upon him almost 
anmly I never said that,” 

^ If you will ask me for any token of earnestness, I 
will give it you.” 

I want no token.” 

The best sign of earnestness a man can give gener- 
ally in such a matter, is to show how ready he is to be 
marned.” 

I never said anything about earnestness.” 

At the risk of making you angry I will go on, Lily, 
Of course when you tell me that you will have nothmg 
to say to me, I try to amuse myself ” — Yes ; by 
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writing love-letters to M D said Lily to herself — 
** What is a poor fellow to do ? I tell you fairly that 
when I leave you I swear to myself that I will make love 
to the first girl I can see who»wiIl hsten to me — ^to twenty, 
if twenty will let me I feel I have failed, and it is so 
I punish myself for my failure There was something 
in this which softened her brow, though she did not intend 
that it should be so ) and she turned away agam, that 
he might not see that her brow was softened. ‘‘ But, 
Lily, the hope ever comes back again, and then neither 
the one nor the twenty are of avail, — even to punish me. 
When I look forward and see what it might be if you 
were with me, how green it all looks and how lovely, 
m spite of all the vows I have made, I cannot hdlp 
coming back again.’* She was now again near the 
window, and he had not followed her As she neither 
turned towards him nor answered him, he moved from 
the table near which he was standing on to the rug before 
the fire, and leaned with both his elbows on the mantd- 
piece He could still watch her in the mirror over the 
fireplace, and could see that she was stiU seeming to gaze 
out upon the street. And had he not moved her ? I 
think he had so far moved her now, that she had ceased 
to think of the woman who had written to her, — ^that 
she had ceased to reject him in her heart on the score 
of such levities as that ! If there were M. D.’s, hke 
sunken rocks, in his course, whose fault was it? He 
was ready enough to steer his bark mto the tranquil 
blue waters, if only she would aid him I think that 
all his sins on that score were at this moment forgiven 
him. He had told her now what to him would be green 
and beautiful, and she did not find hersdf able to dis- 
beheve him. She had banished M. D. out of her mind, 
but in domg so she admitted other remimscences into it. 
And then. — ^was she in a moment to be talked out of 
the resolution of years : and was she to give up herself, 
not because she loved, but because the man who talked 
to her talked so well that he deserved a reward ? Was 
she now to be as hght, as foohsh, as easy, as in those 
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former days from which she had learned her wisdom ^ 
A picture of green lovely things could be dehcious to 
her eyes as to his ; but even for such a picture as that 
the price might be too deaf! Of all living men,— of all 
men hving in their present hves, — she loved best this 
man who was now waiting for some word of answer to 
his words, and she did love hiin dearly; she would 
have tended him if sick, have supphed him if m want, 
have mourned for him if dead, with the bitter grief 
of true affection ; — ^but she could not say to herself that 
he should be her lord and master, the head of her house, 
the owner of herself, the ruler of her hfe. The ship- 
wreck to which she had once come, and the fierce regrets 
which had thence arisen, had forced her to think too 
much of these things. '' Lily,"' he said, still facing 
towards the mirror, '' will you not come to me and speak 
to me ^ She turned round, and stood a moment 
looking at him, and then, having again resolved that it 
could not be as he wished, she drew near to him. Cer- 
tainly I will speak to you, John Here I am." And 
she came close to him. 

He took both her hands, and looked into her eyes. 
Lily, will you be mine ? " 

No, dear ; it cannot be so " 

Why not, Lily ? " 

Because of that other man " 

"" And IS that to be a bar for ever ^ " 

Yes ; for ever " 

Do you still love him ? " 

No ; no, no ! " 

Then why should this be so ^ " 

“ I cannot tell, dear It is so. If you take a young 
tree and split it, it still hves, perhaps. But it isn't a 
tree. It is only a fragment." 

Then be my fragment." 

So I will, if it can serve you to give standing ground 
to such a fragment m some comer of your garden. But 
I will not have mysdf planted out in the 3xdd^e, for 
people to look at* What there is left would die soon." 
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He still held her hands, and she did not attempt to draw 
them away. ** John/' she said, next to mamma, 1 
love you better than all the world. Indeed I do. I 
can't be your wife, but you* need never be afraid that I 
shall be more to another than I am to you " 

“ That wiU not sefve me/' he said, grasping both her 
hands tiU he almost hurt them, but not knowing that he 
did so. That is no^ood " 

** It IS all the good that I can do you Indeed I can 
do you, — can do no one any good The trees that the 
storms have splintered are never of use " 

And IS this to be the end of all, Lily ? " 

'' Not of our loving fnendship " 

Fnendship ! I hate the word I hear some one's 
step, and I had better leave you. Good-bye " 

“ Good-bye, John Be kinder than that to me as you 
are going " He turned back for a moment, took her 
hand, and held it tight agamst his heart, and then he 
left her. In the hall he met Mrs. Thome, but, as she 
said afterwards, he had been too much knocked about 
to be able to throw a word to a dog. 

To Mrs Thoihe Lily said hardly a word about John 
Fames, and when her cousin Bernard questioned her 
about him she was dumb. And in these days she could 
assume, and express herself with her eyes as well as 
with her voice, after a fashion, which was apt to silence 
unwdcome questioners, even though they were as inti- 
mate with her as was her cousin Bernard. She had 
descnbed her feehngs more plainly to her lover than she 
had ever done to any one, — even to her mother; and 
having done so she meant to be silent on that subject 
for evermore. But of her settled purpose she did say 
some werd to Emily Dunstable that night. I do 
feel," she said, ‘Hhat I have got the thing settled at 
last " 

And you have settled it, as you call it, m opposition 
to the wishes of all your fnends ? " 

That IS trae: and yet I have settled it rightly, and 
I would not for worlds have it unsettled again. There 
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are matters on which friends should not have wishes, 
or at any rate should not express them '' 

Is that meant to be severe to me ^ 

'' No ; not to you. I was thinking about mamma, 
and Bep, and my uncle, and Bernard, who all seem to 
think that I am to be looked upon Ss a regular castaway 
because I am not hkely to have a /husband of my own. 
Of course you, in your position, must think a girl a 
castaway who isn’t going to be marned ? 

“ I think that a girl who is going to be marned has the 
best of it 

And I think a girl who isn’t going to be married has 
the best of it , — ^that’s all. But I feel that the thing 
is done now, and I am contented For the last six or 
eight months there has come up, I know not how, a 
state of doubt which has made me so wretched that I 
have done literally nothing I haven’t been able to 
finish old Mrs Heard’s tippet, literally because people 
would talk to me about that dearest of all dear fellows, 
John Fames And yet all along I have known how it 
would be, — ^as well as I do now ” 

I cannot understand you, Lily , I Can’t indeed ” 

I can understand myself I love him so well, — ^with 
that mtimate, close, famihar affection, — ^that I could 
wash his clothes for ^m to-morrow, out of pure personal 
regard, and think it no shame He could not ask me to 
do a single thing for him, — except the one thing, — tha± 
I would refuse And I’ll go further, I would sooner 
marry him than any man in the world I ever saw, or, 
as I believe, that I ever shall see. And yet I am very 
glad that it is settled ” 

On the next day Lily Dale went down to the Small 
House of Arlington, and so she passes out of our sight. 
I can only ask the reader to believe that she was in 
earnest, and express my own opinion, in this last word 
that I shall ever write respecting her, that she will live 
and die as Lily Dale. 
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CHAPTEiJ XXXVL 

THE ARABINS RETURN TO BARCHESTER ^ 

In these days Mr. Ifardmg was keeping his bed at the 
deanery, and most 01 those who saw him declared that 
he would never again leave it. The archdeacon had 
been slow to believe so, because he had stiU found his 
father-in-law able to talk to him, — not indeed with 
energy, but then Mr Hardmg had never been energetic 
on ordinary matters, — ^but with the same soft cordial 
interest in things which had ever been customary with 
him. He had latterly been much interested about Mr. 
Crawley, and would make both the archdeacon and Mrs. 
Grantly tell him all that they heard, and what they 
thought of the case This of course had been before the 
all-important news had been received from Mrs. Arabin. 
Mr Harding was very anxious, Firstly,” as he said, 
for the welfare of the poor man, of whom I cannot 
bnng myself to think ill ; and then for the honour of 
the cloth m Barchester ” We are as liable to have 
black sheep here as elsewhere,” the archdeacon replied. 
‘‘ But, my dear, I do not think that the sheep is black ; 
and we never have had black sheep m Barchester” 
'' Haven't we though ^ ” said the archdeacon, thmking, 
however, of sheep who were black with a different kind 
ol blackness from this which was now attnbuted to poor 
Mx Crawley,*— of a blackness which was not absolute 
blackness to Mr. Harding's milder eyes. The arch- 
deacon, when he heard his father-in-law talk after this 
fashion, Expressed his opinion that he might live yet for 
years. He was just the man to hnger on, hvmg m bed, 
— ^as indeed he had lingered all his life out of bed. But 
the doctor who attended him thought otherwise, as did 
also Mrs. (irantly, and as did Mrs. Baxter, and as also 
did Posy “ Grandpa won’t get up any more, will 
he ? ” Posy said to Mrs. Baxter. ” I hope he will, my 
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dear; and that very soon I don't think he will/" 
said Posy, because he said he would never see the big 
fiddle again.” That com^s of his being a little melan- 
choly hke, my dear,” said Mrs Baxter 
Mrs. Xirantiy at this time went into Barchester almost 
every day, and the archdeacon, wlio was very often in 
the city, never went there withou^ passing half an hour 
with the old man. These t^^vo clergymen, essentially 
different in their characters and in every detail of conduct, 
had been so much thrown together by circumstances 
that the life of each had almost become a part of the life 
of the other Although the fact of Mr Harding's resi- 
dence at the deanery had of late years thrown him oftener 
into the society of the dean than that of his other son- 
in-law, yet his intimacy with the archdeacon had been 
so much earlier, and his memones of the archdeacon were 
so much clearer, that he depended almost more upon 
the rector of Plumstead, who was absent, than he did 
upon the dean, whom he customarily saw every day 
It was not so with his daughters His Nelly, as he had 
used fo call her, had ever been his fayounte, and the 
circumstances of their jomt lives had been such, that 
they had never been further separated than from one 
street of Barchester to another, — ^and that only for the 
very short penod of the marned life of Mrs Arabin's 
first husband For all that was soft and tender therefore, 
— ^which with Mr. Harding was all in the world that was 
charmmg to him, — ^he Idoked to his youngest daughter ; 
but for authonty and guidance and wisdom, and for 
information as to what was going on in the world, he 
had still turned to his son-in-law the archdeacon, — as he 
had done for nearly forty years For so long had the 
archdeacon been potent as a clergyman m th^ diocese, 
and throughout the whole duration of such potency his 
word had been law to Mr Harding m most of the affairs 
of hfe, — ^a law generally to be obeyed, and if sometimes to 
be broken, still a law And now, when all was so nearly 
over, he would become unhappy if the archdeacon's visits 
were fax between. Dr. Grantly, when he found tlmt 
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this was so, wotild not allow that they should be far 
between 

“ He puts me so much ijj mind of my father,’^ the 
archdeacon said to his wife one day 

‘‘ He IS not so old as your father was when he (bed, by 
many years," said Mrs Grantly, “ and I think one sees 
that difference " \ 

'' Yes , — and therefore I say that he may still live for 
years My father, when he took to his bed at last, was 
manifestly near his death The wonder with him was 
that he continued to live so long Do you not remember 
how the London doctor was put out because his prophe- 
cies were not fulfilled ^ " 

'' I remember it well ; — ^as if it were yesterday 

"‘And m that way there is a great difference My 
father, who was physically a much stronger man, did not 
succumb so easily But the likeness is in their char- 
acters There is the same mild sweetness, becoming 
milder and sweeter as they mcreased in age ; — a sweetness 
that never could believe much evil, but that could believe 
less, and still less, as the weakness of age came on them 
No amount of evidence would mduce your father to 
think that Mr Crawley stole that money ” This was said 
of course before the telegram had come from Venice, 

“As far as that goes I agree with him," said Mrs 
Grantly, who had her own reasons for choosing to believe 
Mr Crawley to be innocent. “ If your son, my dear, 
IS to marry a man's daughter, it will be as well that you 
should at least be able to say that you do not beheve that 
man to be a thief " 

“ That IS neither here nor there," said the archdeacon. 
** A jury must decide it." 

“ No jury m BarsetsWre shall decide it for me," said 
Mrs Grantly 

“ I'm sick of Mr. Crawley, and I'm sorry I spoke of 
him," said the archdeacon. "" But look at Mrs. Rroudie 
You'll agree* that she was not the most chamung woman 
jn the world." 

“ She certainly was not," said Mrs. Grantly, who was 
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anxious to encourage her husband, if she could do so 
without admitting anything which might injure herself 
afterwards ,, 

'' And she was at one time violently insolent to your 
father.^ And even the bishop thought to tiample upon 
him. Do you remember the bishop's preaching agamst 
your father's chaunting ? If I evejf forget it ! " And the 
archdeacon slapped his closed fist against his open hand 

"'Don't, dear; don't WJiat is the good of being 
violent now ? ” 

" Paltry little fool 1 It will be long enough before 
such a chaunt as that is heard in any English cathedral 
again/' Then Mrs, Grantly got up and kissed her 
husband, but he, somewhat negligent of the kiss, went on 
with his speech " But your father remembers nothing 
of it ; and if there was a smgle human being who shed a 
tear in Barchester for that woman, I believe it was your 
father. And it was the same with mine. It came to 
that at last, that I could not bear to speak to him of any 
shortcoming as to one of his own clergymen I might as 
well have pncked him with a penknife^ And yet they 
say men become heartless and unfeeling as they grow 
old I " 

“ Some do, I suppose/' 

“ Yes ; the heaitless and unfeeling do. As the bodily 
strength fails and the power of control becomes lessened, 
the natural aptitude of the man pronounces itself more 
clearly- I take it that that is it. Had Mrs, Proudie lived 
to be a hundred and fifty, she would have spoken spiteful 
lies on her deathbed " Then Mrs Grantly told heiself 
that her husband, should he live to be a hundred and fifty, 
would still be expressing his horror of Mrs. Proudie, — 
even on his deathbed 

As soon as the letter from Mrs. Arabin had reached 
Plumstead, the archdeacon and his wife arranged that 
they would both go together to the deanery. ^There were 
the double tidings to be told, — those of Mr Crawley's 
assured innocence, and those also of Mis. Aiabm's instant 
return. And as they went together various ideas were 
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passing through their mmds with reference to the mar- 
riage of their son with Grace Crawley. They were both 
now reconciled to it. Mrs Grantly had long ceased to 
feel any opposition to it, ev^n though she had not seen 
Grace ; and the archdeacon was prepared to gi^e way. 
Had he not promised “that m a certain case he would give 
way, and had not tha$ case now come to pass ^ He had 
no wish to go back froih his word But he had a difficult v 
in this, — that he liked to make all the affairs of his life 
matter for enjoyment, almost for triumph : but how was he 
to be tnumphant over this marriage, or how even was he 
to enjoy it, seeing that he had opposed it so bitterly ? 
Those posters, though they were now pulled down, had 
been up on all bam ends and walls, patent — alas, too 
patent — ^to all the world of Barsetshire * What wiU Mr. 

Crawley do now, do you suppose ? said Mrs. Grantly 
^'What winhedo?^’ 

“ Yes , must he go on at Hogglestock ? ” 

What else ? ” said the archdeacon 
It IS a pity something could not be done for him after all 
he has undergone. How on earth can he be expected to 
live there with a wife and family, and no private means ? ** 
To this the archdeacon made no answer. Mrs. Grantly 
had spoken almost immediately upon their quittmg Plum- 
stead, and the silence was contmued till the carriage had 
entered the suburbs of the aty. Then Mrs Grantly spoke 
again, askmg a question, with some internal trepidation, 
wluch, however, she managed to hide from her husband. 

When poor papa does go, what shall you do about St. 
Ewold’s ^ ” Now, St. Ewold’s was a rural pansh lying 
about two miles out of Barchester, the hving of which was 
in the gift of the archdeacon, and to which the arch- 
deacon had presented his father-in-law, under certain 
ciicumstances, winch need not be repeated m tMs last 
chronicle of Barsetshire. Have they not been written m 
other chronicles ? When poor papa does go, what wiU 
you do aboflt St. Ewold's ? said Mrs. Grantly, trembling 
inwardly. A word too much might, as she weU knew, 
settle the question against Mr. Crawley for ever. But 
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were she to postpone the word till too late, the question 

would be settled as fatally, 

haven't thought about xt,” he said sharply. 
don't like thinking of such fhings while the incumbent is 
still h^ing/' Oh, archdeacon, archdeacon ^ unless that 
other chromde be a false chromcfe, how hast thou for- 
gotten thyself and thy past hfe » “particularly not, when 
that incumbent is your father," said, the archdeacon, Mrs. 
Grantly said nothing more atout St. Ewold's She would 
have said as much as she had intended to say if she had 
succeeded in making the archdeacon understand that St. 
Ewold's would be a very nice refuge for Mr. Crawley after 
all the miseries which he had endured at Hogglestock 

They learned as they entered the deanery that Mrs. 
Baxter had already heard of Mrs Arabia's return “ O 
yes, ma'am. Mr. Hardmg got a letter hisself, and I got 
another, — separate , both from Vemce, ma'am. But 
when master is to come, nobody seems to know/' Mrs 
Baxter knew that the dean had gone to Jerusalem, and 
was inclmed to think that from such distant bournes 
there was no return for any traveller. The east is always 
further than the west in the estimation of the Mrs Baxters 
of the world. Had the dean gone to Canada, she would 
have thought that he might come back to-morrow. But 
still there was the news to be told of Mr Crawley, and there 
was also joy to be expressed at the sudden coming back of 
the much-wished-for mistress of the deanery. 

“ It's so good of you to come both together," said Mr. 
Hardmg. 

“ We thought we should be too many foi you,'* said the 
archdeacon. 

“Too many! O dear, no I like to have people by 
me; and as for voices, and noise, and all that the more the 
better. But I am weak. I'm weak m my legs. I don't 
think I shall ever stand agam " 

“ Yes, you wiH," said the archdeacon. 

“ We have brought you good news," said Mrs. Grantly. 

“ Is It not good news that NeUy will be home this week ? 
You can't understand what a joy it is to me. I used to 
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think sometimes, at night, that I should never see her 
agam That she would come back in time was all I have 
had to wish for He was lying on his back, and as he 
spoke he pressed his withered hands together above the bed- 
clothes. They could not begin immediately to tell him of 
Mr, Crawley, but as soon as his mind had tum^ itself 
away from the thoT;^hts of his absent daughter, Mrs. 
Grantly agam reverteo^to her news. 

We have come to tell you about Mr. Crawley, papa."' 
What about him ^ " 

He IS quite mnocent.’" 

** I knew it, my dear. I always said so. Did I not 
always say so, archdeacon ^ " 

Indeed you did I’ll give you that credit "" 

“ And is it all found out ^ "" asked Mr Hardmg 
As far as he is concerned, everythmg is found out,” said 
Mrs Grantly. “ Eleanor gave him the cheque herself."" 

** Nelly gave it to him ^ "" 

** Yes, papa. The dean meant her to give him fifty 
pounds But it seems she got to be soft of heart and 
made it seventy. She had the cheque by her, and put it 
into the envelope with the notes "" 

** Some of Strmger’s people seem to have stolen the 
cheque from Mr, Soames,” said the archdeacon 
‘‘Odear; I hope not.’" 

Somebody must have stolen it, papa "" 

** I had hoped not, Susan,” said Mr Harding. Both the 
archdeacon and Mrs. Grantly knew that it was useless to 
argue with him on such a pomt, and so they let that go. 

Then they came to discuss Mr. Crawley’s present 
position, and Mr. Harding ventured to ask a question 
or two as to Grace’s chance of marriage. He did not 
often interfere in the family arrangements of his son-in- 
law, — ^and never did so when those family arrangements 
were concerned with high matters. He had hardly 
opened his mouth in reference to the marriage of that 
august lady who was now the Marchioness of Hartletop. 
And of the Lady Anne, the wife of the Rev. Charles 
Grantly. who was always prodigiously avil to him. 
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speaking to him very loud, as though he were deaf because 
he was old, and bnnging him cheap presents from London 
of which he did not take much heed, — of her he rarely said 
a word, or of her children* to either of his daughters 
But now his grandson, Henry Grantly, was going to 
marry a girl of whom he felt that he might speak without 
impropnety, I suppose it will be a match , won't it, 
my dears ? " / 

""Not a doubt about it,” said Mrs. Grantly. Mr. 
Harding looked at hus son-in-law, but his son-in-lav said 
nothing. The archdeacon did not even frown,— but 
only moved himself a httle uneasily in his chair. 

Dear, dear * What a comfort that must be,” said 
the old man. 

I have not seen her yet,” said Mrs. Grantly ; "" but 
the archdeacon declares that she is all the graces rolled 
into one ” 

""I never said an3rthing half so absurd,” replied the 
archdeacon. 

But he really is quite in love with her, papa,” said 
Mrs. Grantly, He confessed to me that he gave her a 
kiss, and he only saw her once for five nftnutes ” 

I should like to give her a kiss,” said Mr. Harding 

"" So you shall, papa, and I'll bnng her here on purpose. 
As soon as ever the thing is settled, we mean to ask her 
to Plumstead ” 

Do you though ? How nice ! How happy Henry 
wiUbe!” 

"" And if she comes — ^and of course she will — I'll lose no 
time in bnnging her over to you. Nelly must see her of 
course ” 

As they were leaving the room Mr. Harding called the 
archdeacon back, and taking him by the hand, spoke one 
word to him in a whisper. "" I don't like to interfere,” 
he said : "" but might not Mr. Crawley have St. Ewold’s ? ” 
The archdeacon took up the old man's hand and kissed 
it Then he followed his wife out of the room, without 
making any answer to Mr, Harding’s question. 

Three days after this Mrs. Arabin reached the deanery. 
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and the ]oy at her return was very great. My dear, 
I have been sick for you/' said Mr Harding. 

Oh, papa, I ought not to have gone " 

Nay, my dear ; do not say that. Would it make me 
happy that you should be a prisoner here for ey^v ? It 
was only when I seemed to get so weak that I thought 
about it I felt that it must be near when they bade 
me not to go to the cathedral any more/' 

"" If I had been here, I could have gone with you, papa " 
It IS better as it is I know now that I was not fit 
for it. When your sister came to me, I never thought of 
remonstrating I knew then that I had seen it for the 
last time " 

We need not say that yet, papa " 

“ I did think that when you came home we might crawl 
there together some warm morning I did think of that 
for a time. But it wall never be so, dear. I shall never 
see anything now that I do not see from here, — ^and not 
that for long Do not cry, Nelly. I have nothing to 
regret, nothing to make me unhappy. I know how poor 
and wejak has been my life ; but I know how nch and 
strong is that olher life Do not cry, Nelly, — not till I 
am gone ; and then not beyond measure, '^y should 
any one weep for those who go away full of years, — and 
full of hope ? " 

On the day but one following the dean also reached 
his home The final arrangements of his tour, as weE as 
those of his wife, had been made to depend on Mr, Craw- 
ley's tnal , for he also had been burned back by John 
Eames's visit to Florence I should have come at once," 
he said to his wife, when they wrote to ask me whether 
Crawley had taken the cheque from me, had anybody 
then told* me that he was in actual trouble ; but I had no 
idea then that they were charging him witlx theft." 

**As far as I can learn, they never really suspected 
him until after your answer had come. They had been 
quite sure that your answer would be in the affirmative " 
What he must have endured it is impossible to con- 
ceiveo I shall go out to him to-morrow." 
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Would he not come to us ^ said Mrs. Arabin. 

I doubt it. I will ask him, of course. I will a^k 
them all here This about Henry and the girl may make 
a difference. He has resigned the living, and some of 
the pal«i>ce people are doing the dut;^.'' 

But he can have it again ? 

Oh yes , he can have it agaiijf For the matter of 
that, I need simply give hnn back ms letter Only he is 
so odd, — so unl^e other people * And he has tried to 
live there, and has failed ; and is now in debt I wonder 
whether Grantly would give him St Ewold's ? '' 

‘‘ I wish he would But you must ask him. I should 
not dare 

As to the matter of the cheque, the dean acknowledged 
to his wife at last that he had some recollection of her 
havmg told him that she had made the sum of money up 
to seventy pounds I don't feel certain of it now , but 
I think you may have done so " '' I am qmte sure I 
could not have done it without telling you/' she replied# 
At any rate you said nothing of the cheque,” pleaded 
the dean I don't suppose I did,” said Mrs. Arabin. 

I thought that cheques were like any other money ; 
but I shdl know better for the future." 

On the following mormng the dean rode over to Hoggle- 
stock, and as he drew near to the house of his old fnend 
his spints flagged, — ^for to tell the truth, he dreaded the 
meeting Since the day on which he had brought Mr. 
Crawley from a curacy in Cornwall into the diocese of 
Barchester, his fnend had been a trouble to him rather 
than a ]oy. The trouble had been a trouble of spirit 
altogether, — not at all of pocket He would willingly 
have picked the Crawleys out from the pecuniary mud 
into which they were ever falling, time after time, had it 
been possible. For, though the dean was hardly to be 
called a nch man, his lines had fallen to him not only 
m pleasant places, but in easy circumstances ; — and Mr. 
Crawley's embarrassments, though overwhelmmg to him, 
were not so great as to have been heavy to the dean. 
But in striving to do this he had always failed, had 
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always suffered, and had generally been rebuked. Craw- 
ley would attempt to argue with him as to the improper 
allotment of Church endowments,— declaring that he did 
not do so with any reference to his own circumstances, 
but simply because the subject was one naturally jnterest- 
mg to clerg3mien And this he would do, as he was 
waving off with his %Land offers of immediate assistance 
which were indispensable. Then there had been scenes 
between the dean and Mrs. Crawley, — ^ternbly painful, — 
and which had taken place in direct disobedience to the 
husband's positive injunctions Sir," he had once said 
to the dean, I request that nothing may pass from your 
hands to the hands of my wife " Tush, tush," the 
dean had answered. “ I mil have no tushing or pshaw- 
ing on such a matter. A man's wife is his very own, the 
breath of his nostril, the blood of his heart, the rib from his 
body. It is for me to rule my wife, and I tell you that I 
will not have it " After that the gifts had come from the 
hands of Mrs. Arabin , — ^and then, again, after that, in 
the direst hour of his need, Crawley had himself come 
and taken money from the dean's hands ! The interview 
had been so painful that Arabin would hardly have been 
able to count the money or to know of what it had con- 
sisted, had he taken the notes and cheque out of the 
envelope in which his wife had put them. Since that 
day the two had not met each other, and since that day 
these new troubles had come. Arabin as yet knew but 
little of the manner in which they had been borne, except 
that Crawley had felt himself compelled to resign the 
living of Hogglestock. He knew nothing of Mrs Proudie's 
persecution, except what he gathered from the fact of the 
clencal commission of which he had been informed; 
but he cctild imagine that Mrs. Proudie would not lie easy 
on her bed while a clergyman was doing duty almost under 
her nose, who was guilty of the double offence of being 
accused of a theft, and of having been put into his living 
by the dearf The dean, therefore, as he rode on, pictured 
to himself his old friend m a terrible condition. And it 
might be that even now that condition would hardly have 
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been improved. He was no longer suspected of being a 
thief ; but he could have no money in his pocket , and it 
might well be that his sufferings would have made him 
almost mad 

The 4ean also got down and left his horse at a farm- 
yard,— as Grantly had done with his carnage; and 
walked on first to the school Hef heard voices inside, 
but could not distinguish from therfi whether Mr. Crawley 
was there or not Slowly he opened the door, and look- 
ing round saw that Jane Crawley was in the ascendant. 
Jane did not know him at once, but told him when he 
had introduced himself that her father had gone down 
to Hoggle End He had started two hours ago, but it 
was impossible to say when he might be back He 
sometimes stays all day long with the brickmakers,'' 
said Jane. Her mother was at home, and she would take 
the dean into the house. As she said this she told him 
that her father was sometimes better and sometimes worse. 

But he has never been so very, very bad, since Henry 
Grantly and mamma's cousin came and told us about 
the cheque " That word Henry Grantly made the dean 
understand that there might yet be a ray of sunshine 
among the Crawleys. 

There is papa," said Jane, as they got to the gate 
Then they waited for a few mmutes till Mr Crawley came 
up, very hot, wiping the sweat from his forehead 

** Crawley," said the dean, '' I cannot tell you how glad 
I am to see you, and how rejoiced I am that this accusa- 
tion has fallen off from you.” 

‘^Verfiy the news came in time, Arabin,” said the 
other ; but it was a narrow pinch — a narrow pinch. 
Will you not enter, and see my wife ? ” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

t 

MR CRAWLEY SPEAKS OF HIS COAT 

At this time Grace had returned home from Framley 
As long as the terriBle tragedy of the forthcoming trial 
was dragging itself on^she had been content to stay away, 
at her mother's bidding It has not been possible in 
these pages to tell of all the advice that had been given 
to the ladies of the Crawley family in their great difficulty, 
and of all the assistance that had been offered. The 
elder Lady Lufton and the younger, and Mrs Robarts 
had continually been in consultation on the subject , Mrs 
Grantly's opinion had been asked and given ; and even*' 
the Miss Prettymans and Mrs Walker had found means 
of expressing themselves The communications to Mrs 
Crawley had been very frequent, — ^though they had not of 
course been allowed to reach the ears of Mr. Crawley 
What was to be done when the living should be gone and 
Mr Crawley should be in prison ? Some said that he 
might be there lEor six weeks, and some for two years. 
Old Lady Lufton made anxious mquines about Judge 
Medlicote, before whom it was said that the trial would 
be taken Judge Medlicote was a Dissenter, and old Lady 
Lufton was in despair When she was assured by some 
liberally-disposed friend that this would certainly make 
no difference, she shook her head woefully I don’t 
know why we are to have Dissenters at all,*' she said, 
'' to try people who belong to the Established Church.” 
When she heard that Judge Medhcote would certainly be 
the judge, she made up her mind that two years would be 
the least bf it She would not have minded it, she said, if 
he had been a Roman Catholic And whether the punish- 
ment might be for six weeks or for two years, what should 
be done with the family ? Where should they be housed ^ 
how should they be fed ^ What should be done with the 
poor man when he came out of prison ? It was a case in 
which the generous, soft-hearted old Lady Lufton was 
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almost beside herself. As for Grace/’ said young Lady 
Lufton, '' it will be a great deal better that we should 
keep her amongst us Of 90urse she will become Mrs. 
Grantly, and it will be nicer lor her that it should be so ” 
In tho^days the posters had been^een, and the flitting 
to Pau had been talked of, and the Framley opinion was 
that Grace had better remam at Frhmley till she should 
be earned off to Pau There wer 6 schemes too, about 
Jane But what was to be done for the wife ^ And 
what was to be done for Mr Crawley ^ Then came the 
news from Mrs Arabin, and all interest m Judge Medheote 
was at an end 

But even now, after this great escape, what was to be 
done ? As to Grace, she had felt the absolute necessity of 
bemg obedient to her friends, — ^with the consent of course 
of her mother, — during the great tribulation of her family. 
Things were so bad tiiat she had not the heart to make 
them worse by giving any unnecessary trouble as to her- 
self Having resolved, — ^and having made her mother so 
understand, — ^that on one point she would gmde herself 
by her own feelings, she was contented ip go hither and 
thither as she was told, and to do as she was bid. Her 
hope was that Miss Prettyman would allow her to go back 
to her teachmg, but it had come to be understood among 
them all that nothing was to be said on that subject till the 
tnaJ should be over Till that time she would be passive. 
But then, as I have said, had come the news from Mrs. 
Arabin, and Grace, with all the others, understood that 
there would be no trial. When this was known and 
acknowledged, she declared her purpose of going back 
to Hogglestock. She would go back at once. When 
asked both by Lady Lufton and by Mrs. Robarts why 
she was in so great a haste, she merely said that it must 
be so. She was, as it were absolved from her passive 
obedience to Framley authonties by the diminution of 
the family misfortunes 

Mrs Robarts understood the feeling by which Grace 
was hurried away. Do you know why she is so obsti- 
nate > ” Lady Lufton asked. 
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I think I do/' said Mrs. Robarts. 

And what is it ? " 

'' Should Major Grantly ijenew his offer to her she is 
under a pledge to accept him now/' 

Of course he wi^l renew it, and of course will 
accept him/' 

Just so. But sfie prefers that he should come for 
her to her own hou^, — ^because of its poverty. If he 
chooses to seek her there, I don't think she will make much 
difficulty," Lady Lufton demurred to this, not however 
with anger, and expressed a certain amount of mild 
displeasure. She did not quite see why Major Grantly 
should not be allowed to come and do his love-making 
comfortably, where there was a decent dinner for him to 
eat, and cnairs and tables and sofas and carpets. She 
said that she thought that something was due to Major 
Grantly. She was in truth a httle disappointed that she 
was not allowed to have her own way, and to arrange the 
marriage at Framley under her own eye But, through 
it all, she appreciated Grace ; and they who knew her 
well and heard vfhat she said upon the occasion, under- 
stood that her favour was not to be withdrawn. All 
young women were di vided by old Lady Lufton into sheep 
and goats, — ^very white sheep and very black goats , — 
and Grace was to be a sheep Thus it came to pass 
that Grace Crawley was at home when the dean visited 
Hogglestock “ Mamma," she said, looking out of the 
window. there is the dean with papa at the gate." 

" It was a narrow squeak — a very harrow squeak," 
Mr. Crawley had said when his friend congratulated him 
on his escape. The dean felt at the moment that not for 
many years had he heard the mcumbent of Hogglestock 
speak either of himseH or of anything else with so manifest 
an attempt at jocularity. Arabin had expected to find 
tlie man broken down by the weight of his sorrows, arid 
lo I at the fijst moment of their first interview he himself 
began to ridicule them ! Crawley having thus alluded 
to the narrow squeak, had asked his visitor to enter the 
house and see his wife. 
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“ Of course I wiU,” said Arabin, " but I will speak just 
a word to you first." Jane, wbo had accompanied the 
dean from the school, now Jeft them, and went into the 
house to her mother “ My wife cannot forgive herself 
about ’fche cheque," continued he. , 

“ There is nothing to be forgiven," said Mr. Crawley ; 
" nothing.” 

" She feels that what she did waS awkward and foohsh. 
She ought never to have paid a cheque away in such a 
manner. She knows that now." 

“ It was given, — not paid,” said Crawley , and as he 
^oke something of the black cloud came back upon his 
face. “ And I am well aware how hard Mrs Arabin strove 
to take away from the alms she bestowed the bitterness 
of the sting of eleemos 3 /nary aid. if you please, Arabm, 
we will not talk any more of that. I can never forget 
that I have been a beggar, but I need not make my beggary 
the matter of conversation I hope the Holy Land has 
fulfilled your expectation ^ ” 

"It has more than done so,” said the dean, be- 
wildered by the sudden change. 

“ For myself, it is, of course, impossible that I should 
ever visit any scenes except those to which my imme- 
diate work may call me, — ^never in this world The new 
Jerusalem is still within my reach, — ^if it be not forfeited 
by pnde and obstmacy; but the old Jerusalem I can 
never behold Methinks, because it is so, I would sooner 
stand with my foot on Mount Ohvet, or drink a cup of 
water in the village of Bethany, than visit any other spot 
withm the traveller’s compass. The sources of the Nile, 
of which men now talk so much, — ^1 see it in the papers 
and reviews which the ladies at Framley are so good as 
to send to my wife,— do not interest me mucK. I have 
no ambition to chmb Mont Blanc or the Matterhorn ; 
Rome makes my mouth water but little, nor even Athens 
much. I can leahm without seeing all Jhat Athens 
could show me, and can fancy that the existing truth 
would destroy more than it would build up. But to have 
stood on Calvary 1 ” 
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We don't know wher^ Calvary was/' said the dean. 

I fancy that I should know, — should know enough/* 
said the illogical and unreasonable Mr Crawley. Is 
it true that you can look oVer from the spot on which 
He stood as He came across the brow of the hill, and see 
the huge stones of the Temple placed there by Solomon's 
men, — ^as he saw them , — aright across the brook Cedron, 
IS it not ? " ^ 

** It IS all there, Crawley, — ]ust as your knowledge of 
it tells you." . 

In the privilege of seeing those places I can almost 
envy a man his — money" The last word he uttered 
after a pause He had been about to say that under such 
temptation he could almost envy a man his promotion ; 
but he bethought himself that on such an occasion as this 
it would be better that he should spare the dean And 
now, if you wish it, we will go m I fancy that I see my 
wife at the window, as though she were waiting for us " 
So saying, he strode on along the httle path, and the dean 
was fain to follow him, even though he had said so httle 
of all that he had intended to say 
As soon as he’ was with Mrs Crawley he repeated his 
apology about the cheque, and found Inmself better able 
to explain himself than he could do when alone with her 
husband ‘‘ Of course, it has been our fault," he said. 

Oh, no," said Mrs Crawley ; “ how can you have been 
in fault when your only object was to do us good ^ " But, 
nevertheless, the dean took the blame upon his own 
shoulders, or rather upon those of his wife, and declared 
himself to be responsible for all the trouble about the 
cheque. 

Let it go," said Crawley, after sitting for awhile in 
Silence; let xt pass " 

You cannot wonder, Crawley," said the dean, ** that 
I should have felt myself obhged to speak of it " 

For the future it wiU be well that it should be for- 
gotten," said Crawley, ^'or, if not forgotten, treated 
as though forgotten. And now, dean, what must I ^ 
about the living ’ " 
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“ Just resume it, as though 'nothing had happened.” 

“ But that may hardly & done without the bishop’s 
authority. I speak, of course, with deference to your 
higher and better information on such subjects My 
experimce in the taking up and lasnng down of hvings 
has nOT been extended But it 'Seemeth to me that 
though it may certainly be m your power to nominate me 
again to the perpetual curacy of t^is parish, — presuming 
your patronage to be unhmited and not to reach you m 
rotation only , — yet the bishop may demand to institute 
agam, and must so demand, unless he pleases to permit 
that my letter to hun shall be revoked and cancelled ” 

‘ ‘ Of course he wiU do anything of that kind He must 
know the orcumstances as well as you and I do ” 

“ At present they tell me that he is much afflicted by 
the death of his wife, and, therefore, can hardly be ex- 
pected to take immediate action. There came here on 
the last Sunday one Mr. Snapper, his lordship's chap- 
lain.” 

“ We all know Snapper," said the dean. “ Snapper 
is not a bad little fellow ” 

“ I say nothing of his being bad, 'my fnend, but 
merely mention the fact that on Sunday morning last he 
performed the service in our church. On the Sunday 
previous, one Mr Thumble was here.” 

“ We all know Thumble, too,” said the dean ; “ all, 
at least, know something about him ” 

“ He has been a thorn m our sides,” said Mrs. Crawley, 
unable to restrain the expression of her dislike when IVh. 
Thumble’s name was mentioned 

" Nay, my dear, nay do not allow yourself the use 
of language so strong against a brother. Our flesh at 
that time was somewhat prone to fester, and hMle thorni 
made us very sore.” 

” He IS a homble man,” said Jane, almost in a whisper ; 
but the words were distmctly audible by the dean. 

” They need not come any more,” said Afabin. 

That IS where I fear we differ I think they must 
come, — or some others m their place, — ^till the bishop 
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shall have expressed his I pleasure to the contrary, I 
have submitted myself to his lordship, and, having done 
so, feel that I cannot again go up into my pulpit tiU he 
shall have authonzed me to do so. For a time, Arabia, I 
combated the bishop, beheving, — ^then and now^that 
he put forth his hand'against me after a fashion 'which the 
law had not sanctioned And I made bold to stand in his 
presence and to tell hi^ja that I would not obey him, except 
m things legal. But afterwards, when he proceeded 
formally, through the action of a commission, I submitted 
myself. And I r^ard myself still as being under sub- 
mission ” 

It was impossible to shake him. Arabia remained 
there for more than an hour, trying to pass on to another 
subject, but being constantly brought back by Mr. 
Crawley himself to the fact of his o'wn dependent posi- 
tion Nor would he condescend to supphcate the bishop 
It was, he surmised, the duty of Dr Tempest, together 
with the other four clergymen, to report to the bishop 
on the question of the alleged theft , and then doubtless 
the bisjfiop, when he had duly considered the report, 
and, — ^as Mr Cmwley seemed to think was essentially 
necessary, — ^had sufficiently recovered from the gnef at 
his wile's death, would, at his leisure, commuiucate his 
decision to Mr, Crawley. Nothing could be more com- 

E lete than Mr. Crawley's humility in reference to the 
ishop , and he never seemed to be tired of declaring 
that he had submitted himsdf 1 
And then the dean, finding it to be vam to expect to 
be left alone with Mrs, Crawley for a moment, — ^m vam 
also to wait for a proper opening for that which he had 
to say, — crushed ■violently at his other subject. ‘^And 
now, Mrs^ Crawley," he said, Mrs Arabin wishes you all 
to come over to the deanefy for a while and stay with us " 
Mrs. Arabm is too kmd," said Mrs. Crawley, looking 
across at her husband. 

We should like it of all things," said the dean, with 
perhaps more of good nature than of truth. Of course 
you must have been knocked about a good deal," 
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Indeed we have,” said Mr4 Crawley 

And till you are somewhat settled again, I think that 
the change of scene would be good for all of you. Come, 
Crawley, 111 talk to you every evening about Jerusalem 
for as^ng as you please , — ^and then there will perhaps 
come rack to us something of the pleasantness of old 
days.” As she heard this Mrs. Cuawley’s eyes became 
full of tears, and she could not jfdtogether hide them 
What she had endured dunng the last four months had 
almost broken her spint The burden had at last been 
too heavy for her strength. '' You cannot fancy, Crawley, 
how often I have thought of the old days and wished 
that they might return I have found it very hard to 
get an opportunity of saymg so much to you , but I will 
say It now ” 

It may hardly be as you say,” said Crawley, gnmly. 

You mean that the old days can never be brought 
back ? ” 

Assuredly they cannot But it was not that that 
I meant It may not be that I and mine should transfer 
ourselves to your roof and sojourn there ” 

Why should you not ? ” 

The reasons are many, and on the face of things. 
The reason, perhaps, the most on the face is to be found 
in my wafers gown and m my coat ” This Mr. Crawley 
said very gravely, looking neither to the nght nor to the 
left, nor at the face of any of them, nor at his own 
garment, nor at hers, but straight before him, and 
when he had so spoken he said not a word further, — not 
going on to dilate on his poverty as the dean expected 
that he would do 

At such a time such reasons should stand for nothing,” 
said the dean. ^ 

And why not now as they always do, and always 
must till the power of tailors shall have waned, and the 
daughters of Eve shall toil and spin no more ^ Like to 
like is true, and should be held to be true, of aU societies 
anji of all compacts for co-operation and mutual hving ^ 
Here, where, if I may venture to say so, you and I are 
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hke to like , — ^for the new gloss of your coat,” — ^the dean, 
as it happened, had on at the moment a very ojd coat, 
his oldest coat, selected perhaps with some view to this 
special visit, — does not obtrude itsdf in my household 
as would the threadbare texture of mine m ^gtirs;--- 
I can open my mouth to you and converse with you at 
my ease ; you are no^ to m>e that Frank Arabin who has 
so often comforted m^ and so often confuted me ; whom 
I may perhaps on an occasion have confuted — ^and per- 
haps have comforted But were I sitting with you in 
your library in Barchester, my threadbare coat would 
be too much for me I should be silent, if not sullen 
I should feel the weight of all my poverty, and the greater 
weight of all your wealth For my ciuldren, let them 
go I have come to know that they will be better away 
from me.” 

** Papa I ” said Jane 

‘‘ Papa does not mean it,” said Grace, coming up to 
him and standing close to him. 

There was silence amongst them for a few moments, 
and then the mastei of the house shook himself, — hterally 
shook himself till he had shaken off the cloud. He had 
taken Grace by the hand, and thrusting out the other 
arm had got it round Jane’s waist “ When a man has 
girls, Arabin,” he said, as you have, but not big girls 
yet like Grace here, of course he knows that they will 
fly away.” 

‘‘ I shall not fly away,” said Jane. 

** I don’t know what papa means,” said Grace 

Upon the whole the dean thought it the pleasantest 
visit he had ever made to Hogglestock, and when he got 
home he told his wife that he believed that the accusa- 
tion made against Mr Crawley had done him good I 
could not say a word in pnvate to her,” he said, but 
I did promise that you would go and see her ” On the 
very next day Mrs Arabm went over, and I think that 
the visit was a comfort to Mrs. Crawley. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

P 

MIS^EMOLINES DESIRES TO BECOME A FINGER-POST. 

(t> 

John Eames had passed Mrs Thosne m the hall of her 
own house almost without noticmg her as he took his 
departure from Lily Dale She had told him as plainly 
as wor^ could speak that she could not bnng herself to 
be his wife, — and he had beheved her He had sworn 
to himself that if he did not succeed now he would never 
ask her again “ It would be foolish and unmanly to 
do so,” he said to himself as he rushed along the street 
towards his club. No • that romance was over. At 
last there had come an end to it • “ It has taken a good 
bit out of me,” he said, arresting his steps suddenly 
that he might stand still and llunk of it all. “ By 
George, yes I A man doesn’t go through that land of 
thing without losmg some of the calonc. I couldn’t 
do it agam if an angel came in my way ” He went to 
his club, and tned to be ]olly. He ordered a good dinner, 
and got some man to come and dme with him. For an 
hour or so he held himself up, and did appear to be jolly. 
But as he walked home at mght, and gave himself time 
to thmk with dehberation over what had taken place, he 
stopped in the gloom of a deserted street, and leaning 
agamst the rails burst into tears. He had really loved 
her, and she was never to be his. He had wanted her, — 
and it is so painful a thing to miss what you want when 
you have done your very best to obtain it ! To stru^le 
m vam always hurts the pnde ; but the wound made by 
the vam struggle for a woman is sorer than ?n.y other 
wound so made. He gnashed his teeth, and struck the 
iron railings with his stick ; — ^and then he burned home, 
swearing that he would never give another thought to 
lily Dale. In the dead of the mght, thinkmg of it still, 
he adced himself whether it would not be a me thing to 
wsfit another ten years, and then go to her again. In 
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such a way would he nofjmake himself immortal as a 
lover beyond any Jacob or any Leander ? 

The next day he went to his office, and was very grave. 
When Sir Raffle complimented him on bemg back before 
his time, he siffiply said that when he had accomglished 
that for which he had^one, he had, of course, comf back. 
Sir Raffle could not get a word out from him about Mr. 
Crawley, He was very grave, and mtent upon his work. 
Indeed he was so serioJis that he quite afflicted Sir Raffle, 
— whose mock activity felt itself to be confounded by 
the official zeal of his private secretary During the whole 
of that day Johnny was resolving that there could be 
no cure for his malady but hard work. He would not 
only work hard at the office if he remamed there, but he 
would take to heavy readmg. He rather thought that 
he would go deep into Greek and do a translation, or 
take up the exact sciences and make a name for himself 
that way. But as he had enough for the life of a secluded 
literary man without a salary, he rather thou^t that 
he womd give up his office altogether. He had a mutton 
chop at home that evening, and spent his time in en- 
deavouring to reftd out loud to himself certam passages 
from the Iliad , — ^for he had bought a Homer as he re- 
turned from his office. At nine o’clock he went, half-price, 
to the Strand Theatre. How he met there his old fnend 
Boulger and went afterwards to The Cock '' and had a 
supper need not here be told with more accurate detail. 

On the evening of the next day he was bound by his 
appointment to go to Porchester Terrace. In the mo- 
ments of his enthusiasm about Homer he had declared 
to himself that he would never go near Miss Demohnes 
again. Why should he ? All that kmd of thing was 
nothing to him now. He would simply send her his com- 
plimmts Snd say that he was prevented by busmess 
from keeping his engagement. She, of course, would go 
on yntmg to him for a time, but he would simply leara 
jH^etters unanswered, and the thing, of course, 'v^np 
oSne to an end at last. He afterwards said something 
to Boulger about Miss Demohnes, — but that was durmg 
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the jollity of their supper, — he then declared that he 
would follow out that httle game. I don't see why a 
fellow isn't to amuse himself, eh, Boulger, old boy ? " 
Boulger wmked and grinned, and said that some*amuse- 
mentS5^were dangerous '' I don't thinf that there is 
any dahger there," said Johnny I don't believe she 
IS thmloag of that kmd of thing herself , — ^not with me 
at least. What she likes is the pretence of a mystery ; 
and as it is amusing, I don't see {\rhy a fellow shouldn't 
indulge her," But that determmation was pronounced 
after two mutton chops at “ The Cock," between one and 
two o'clock in the morning On the next day he was 
cooler and wiser Greek he thought might be tedious, as 
be discovered that he would have to begin again from the 
very alphabet He would therefore a&ndon that idea. 
Greek was not the thmg for him, but he would take up 
the sanitary condition of the poor in London. A fellow 
could be of some use in that way In the meantime he 
would keep his appomtment with Miss Demolines, simply 
because it was an appomtment. A gentleman should 
always keep his word to a lady ^ 

He did keep his appointment with Miss Demolines, and 
was with her almost precisely at the hour she had named. 
She received him with a mysterious tranquillity which 
almost perplexed him. He remembered, however, that 
the way to enjoy the society of Miss Demolines was to 
take her in all her moods with perfect seriousness, and 
was therefore very tranquil himself. On the present 
occasion she did not nse as he entered the room, and 
hardly spoke as she tendered to him the tips of her 
fingers to be touched. As she said almost 'nothing, he 
said nothing at all, but sank mto a chair and stretched his 
legs out comfortably before him. It had be^en always 
understood between them that she was to bear the burden 
of the conversation. 

You'll have a cup of tea ^ " she said. 

" Yes ; — ^if you do." Then the page brought the 
and John Eames amused himself with swaliowmg three 
sh£es of very thin bread and butter. 
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None for me> — thanks!’' said Madalina. I rarely 
eat after dinner, and not often much then. I fancy that 
I should best like a world in which there was no eatmg ” 

A good dinner is a very good thing,” said John 
And then theie was again silence. He was awan» that 
some great secret was1:o be told to him during this even- 
ing, but he was muclf too discreet to show any curiosity 
upon that subject. I^e sipped his tea to the end, and 
then, having got up to put his cup down, stood on the 
rug with his back to the fire. ‘‘ Have you been out 
to-day ? ” he asled. 

Indeed I have.” 

And you are tired ^ ” 

Very tired ” 

I' Then perhaps I had better not keep you up.” 

'' Your remaming will make no difference m that re-^ 
spect I don’t suppose that I shall be in bed for the next* 
four hours. But do as you like about going ” 

I am m no hurry,” said Johnny Then he sat down 
again, stretched out his legs and made himself com- 
fortable 

I have been fo see that woman,” said Madahna after 
a pause 

What woman?” 

Maria Clutterbuck, — ^as I must always call her; for I 
cannot brmg myself to pronounce the name of that poor 
wretch who was done to death ” 

He blew his brains out in delinum tremens,” said 
Johnny 

And what made him drink ^ ” said Madalina with 
emphasis Never mmd. I dechne altogether to speak 
of it. Such a scene as I have had I I was driven at last 
to teU her what I thought of her. Anything so cafious, 
so heartless, so selfish, so stone-cold, and so childish, I 
never saw before ! That Mana was childish and selfish 
i always knew but I thought there was some heart, — 
n vestige of heart. I found to-day that there was none,-— 
nolle. If you please, we won’t speak of her any more.” 

” Certainly not,” said Johnny. 

VOL II 
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“ You need not wonder thilt I am tired and fevensh ” 

“ That sort of thing is fatiguing, I dare say I don’t 
know whether we do not lose more ihian we gam by those 
strong emotions." ’’ ^ 

“ Tpould rather die and go bgieath the sod at once, 
than live without them,” said Ma4alma. 

“ It’s a matter of taste,” said Johnny. 

“ It IS there that that poor wretch is so deficient She 
is thmkmg now, this moment, of nothmg but her creature 
comforts That tragedy has not even s^ed her pulses.” 

“ If her pulses were stirred ever so, that would not 
make her happy ” 

“ Happy ' Who is happy ? Aie you happy ? ” ^ 

Johnny thought of Luy Dale, and paused before he 
answered No, certamly he was not happy But he 
was not gomg to talk about his unhappiness to Miss 
Demohnes ! “ Of course I am , — ^as jolly as a sandboy,” 
he said. 

“ Mr. Eames,” said Madahna, raismg herself on her 
sofa, “ if you caimOt express yourself m language more 
suitable to the occasion and to the spene than that, I 
think that you had better ” 

" Hold my tongue ” 

“ Just so , — ^though I should not have chosen mysdlf 
to use words so abruptly discourteous.” 

“What did I say, — ^jolly as a sandboy? There is 
nothmg wrong in that. What I meant was, that I thmk 
that this world is a very good sort of world, and that 
a man can get along in it very well, if he minds his ^s 
and^” 

“ But suppose it’s a woman ? ” 

“ Easier stifi ” 

“ And suppose she does not mmd her *s and os ? ” 

“ Women always do ” 

“Do they? x^our knowledge of women goes as far 
as that, does it ? Tell me fairly ; — do you think you know^ 
anjdhing about women ? ” Madahna, as she asked ihe 
* question, looked Ml mto his face, and shook her locks 
and smiled. When she shook her locks and smiled, there 
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was a certain attraction ab^ut her of which John Eames 
was fiilly sensible. She could throw a specid brightness 
into her^yes, which, though it probably betok^ed nothing 
truly beyond , ill-natured mischief, seemed to convey a 
promise of wit and intellect t 

'' I don't mean to *make any boast about i^' said 
Johnny ' 

“ I doubt whether you know anything The pretty 
simplicity of your excellent Lily Dale has sufficed for 
you" 

“ Never mind about her," said Johnny impatiently. 

I do not mind about her in the least But an insight 
into that sort of simplicity will not teach you the char- 
acter of a real woman You cannot learn the flavour 
of wines by sipping sherry and water For myself I 
do not think that I am simple I own it fairly If you 
must have simplicity, I cannot be to your taste " 

“ Nobody likes partridge always," said Johnny, laugh- 
ing 

I understand you, sir And though what you say 
is not coinplimentary, I am willing to forgive that fault 
for its truth P don't consider myself to be always 
partridge, I can assure you. I am as changeable as the 
moon " 

" And as fickle ? " 

I say nothing about that, sir. I leave you to find 
that out It IS a man's business to discover that for 

himself If you really do know aught of women " 

" I did not say that I did " 

But if you do, you will perhaps have discovered that 
a woman may be as changeable as the moon, and yet as 
true as the sun ; — ^that she may flit from flower to flower, 
quite unheeding while no passion exists, but that a 
passion fixes her at once. Do you believe me ? " Now 
she looked into his eyes again, but did not smile and did 
not shake her locks. 

Oh yes that's true enough. And when they have 
albt of children, then they become as steady as mile- 
stones.” 
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Children • said Madaliaja, getting up and walking 
about the room 

They do have them, you know/’ said Johnny 

Do you mean to say, rSir, that I should be a mile- 
stone^? 

A &iger-post,” said Johnny, to show a fellow the 
way he ought to go ” ^ 

She walked twice across the room without speaking* 
Then she came and stood opposite to him, still without 
speakmg — and then she wdked about again. What 
could a woman better be than a finger-post, as you call 
it, with such a purpose ^ ^ 

Nothing better, of course , — ^though a milestone to 
tell a fellow his distances is very good ” 

“ Psha 1 ” 

" You don’t like the idea of being a milestone ” 

- No J ” 

Then you can make up your mind to be a finger- 
post ” 

'' John, shall I be a finger-post for you ? ” She stood 
and looked at him for a moment or two, with her eyes 
full of love, as though she were going'' to throw herself 
into his arms And she would have done so, no doubt, 
instantly, had he risen to his legs. As it was, after 
having gazed at him for the moment with her love- 
laden eyes, she flung herself on the sofa, and hid her 
face among the cushions 

He had felt that it was coming for the last quarter 
of an hour — ^and he had felt, also, that he was quite 
unable to help himself. He did*hot believe that he should 
ever be reduced to marrying Miss Demolines, but he did 
?ee plainly enough that he was getting into trouble , and 
yet, for his life, he could not help himself. The moth 
vho flutters round the light knows that he is being 
Dumed, and yet he cannot fly away from it When 
tfadalina had begun to talk to him about women in 
general, then about herself, and had told him that such 
L woman as herself — even one so liable to the disturbajfce 
►f violent emotions— might yet be as true and honest 
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as the sttn, he knew that ^e ought to get up and make 
his escape* He did not exactly know how the catastrophe 
would ^ome, but he was quite sure that if he remained 
there he would be called upon in some way for a declara- 
tion of his sentiments — ^and that the call would one 
which all his wit would not enable him to ansv^r with 
any comfort. It was' very well jesting about milestones, 
but every jest brought him nearer to the precipice. He 
perceived that however ludicrous might be the image 
which his words produced, she w^as clever enough m some 
way to turn that image to" her own purpose. He hadl 
called a woman a finger-post, and forthwith she had 
offered to come to him and be finger-post to him for life ! 
What was he to say to her It was clear that he must 
say something As at this moment she was sobbing 
violently, he could not pass the offer by as a j oke Women 
will say that his answer should have been very simple, 
and his escape very easy But men will understand that 
it IS not easy to reject even a Miss Demolines when she 
offers herself for matnmony And, moreover — ^as Johnny 
bethought himself at this cnsis of his fate — ^Lady Demo- 
Imes was no doubt at the other side of the drawing-room 
door ready to stop him, should he attempt to run away. 
In the meantime the sobs on the sofa became violent, and 
still more violent. He had not even yet made up his 
mind what to do, when Madalma, spnngmg to her feet, 
stood before him, with her curls wildly waving and her 
arms extended. Let it be as though it were unsaid,’' 
she exclaimed. John E^jnes had not the slightest ob- 
jection ; but, nevertheless, there was a difSiculty even 
in this. Were he simply to assent to this latter proposi- 
tion, it could not be but that the feminine nature of Miss 
Demolines would be outraged by so uncomplimentary an 
acquiescence. He felt that he ought at least to hesitate 
a httle-7to make some pretence at closing upon the nch 
offer tha!t had been made to him ; only that were he to 
show any stch pretence the nch offer would, no doubt, 
beVepeated His Madalma had twitted him m the earlier ^ 
part of their interview with knowing nothing of the nature ' 
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of women. He did know endfigli to feel assured that any 
false step on his part now would lead him mto very 
senous difficulties. “ Let it be as though it were^said i 
Why, oh, why have I betrayed myself ^ ” exclaimed 
Mad^ma. 

JohEinow had risen from his chair, and commg up to her 
took her by the arm and spoke a word. “ Compose your« 
self,” he said, He spoke in his most affectionate voice, 
and he stood very close to her. 

“ How easy it is to bid me do that,” said Madahna. 
" Tell the sea to compo^ itsfelf when it rages I ” 

" Madahna ' " said he 

“Well, — ^what of Madahna? Madahna has lost her 
own respect, — ^for ever.” 

“ Do not say that.” 

" Oh, John — ^why did you ever come here Why ? 
Why did we meet at that fatal woman’s house ? Or, 
meetmg so, why did we not part as strangers ? Sir, why 
have you come here to my mother’s house day after day, 

evening after evenmg, if Oh, heavens, what am I 

saying ? I wonder whether you will scorn me always ? ” 
“ I will never scorn you ” * 

“ And you wdl pardon me ? ” 

“ MadaJma, there is nothing to pardon.” 

“ And — ^you wiU love me ? ” Then without waiting 
for any more encouraging reply, — unable, probably, to 
wait a moment longer, she suiik upon his bosom. He 
caught her, of course, — ^and at that moment the drawmg- 
room door was opened, and Lady Demohnes entered ihe 
chamber. John Eames detected at a glance the skirt of 
the old white dressmg-gown which he had seen whisking 
away on the occasion of his last visit at Porchester Ter- 
race. l^t on the present occasion Lady Demohnes wore 
over it a short opera cloak, and the cap on her head was 
ornamented with coloured ribbons. “ What is this,” she 
said, “ and why am I thus disturbed ? ” Madahna lay 
motionless in Johnny's aims, while the old woman glow- 
ered at him from under the coloured nbbons. “ Mr. 
Eaflies, what is it that I behold ? ” she said. 
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" Yottr daughter, madai^, seems to be a htde unwell," 
said Johnny. Madahna kept her feet firm upon the 
groTUid* but (hd not for a moment lose her purchase against 
Johnny’s waistcoat. Her respirations came very strong, 
but they came a good deal stronger when he mentioned 
the fact that she was hot so well as she might bef 
" Unwell I ” said lady Demohnes. And John was 
stricken at the moment with a conviction that her lady- 
ship must have passed the early years of her hfe upon 
the stage “ You would trifle with me, sir. Beware that 
you do not tnfle with her, — ^with Madahna ! ” 

“ My mother,” said Madahna ; but still she did not give 
up her purchase, and the voice seemed to come half n^om 
her and half from Johnny. “ Come to me, my mother " 
Then Lady Demohnes hastened to her daughter, and 
Madahna between them was gradually laid at her length 
upon the sofa The work of laying her out, however, was 
left almost entirely to the stronger arm of Mr John 
Eames. “ Thanks, mother,” said Madahna ; but she 
had not as yet opened her eyes, even for an instant. 
“ Perhaps I better go now," said Johnny. The 
old woman looked at him with eyes which asked him 
whether “ he didn’t wish he might get it ” as plainly as 
though the words had been pronounced “ Of course I’ll 
wait if I can be of any service,” said Johnny. 

" I must know more of this, sir, before you leave the 
house,” said Lady Demohnes. He saw that between 
them both there might probably be a very bad quarter 
of an hour m store for him ; but he swore to himself that 
no uraon of dragon and tigress should eidxact from him a 
word that could be taken as a promise of marnage. 

The old woman was now kneehng by the head of the 
sofa, and Johnny was standing close by her side. Sud- 
denly Madahna opened her eyes, — opened them very 
wide and gazed around her. Then slowly die raised her- 
self on the sofa., and turned her face first upon her mother 
and then upon Johnny. " You here, mamma ! ” she said. 

“ Dearest one, I am near you. Be not afraid,” ^d, 
her ladyship. 
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" Afraid ' Why should iy be afraid ^ John . My 
own John ! Mamma, he is my own ” And she put out 
her arms to him, as though caUing to him to come,to her 
Thijags were now very bad with John Eames, — so bad 
that’ ie would have given a considerable lump out of 
lord do Guest’s legacy to be able to escape at once into 
the street. The power of a woman", when she chooses to 
use it recklessly, is, for the moment, almost unboimded 

“ I hope you find yourself a hftle better,” said John, 
strugghng to speak, as though he were not utterly crushed 
by the occasion 

Lady Demohnes slowly raised herself from her knees, 
helpmg herself with her hands against the shoulder of 
the sofa, — ^for though still very clever, she was old 
and stuff, — and then offered both her hands to Johnny 
Johimy cautiously took one of them, findmg himself 
unable to decline mem both " My son ' ” she exclaimed , 
and before he knew where he was the old woman had 
succeeded in kissing his nose and his whiskers “ My 
son ' ” she said again. 

Now the tune had come for facmg the dragop and the 
tigress in their wrath. If they were tct be faced at aU, 
the time for facing them had certainly arnved. I fear 
that John’s heart sank low in his bosom at fhat moment 
” I don’t quite understand,” he said, almost in a whisper 
Madahna put out one arm towards him, and the fingers 
trembled Her hps were opened, and the white row of 
interior ivory might be seen plainly , but at the present 
conjtmction of affairs she spoke not a word. She spoke 
not a word ; but hei arm remained stretched out towards 
him, and her fingers did not cease to tremble. 

" You do not understand ' ” said Lady Demohnes, 
drawing herself back, and looking, in her short open cloak, 
like a knight who has donned his cuirass, but has forgotten 
to put on his leg-gear. And she shook the bright ribbons 
of her cap, as a knight in his wrath shakes the crest of his 
hehnet. “ You do not understand, Mr. Eantes ! What 
IS It, sir, that you do not understand ? ” 

""There is some misconception, I mean,” said Johnny. 
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Mother ^ '' said MadaLpa, turning her eyes from her 
recreant lover to her tender parent , trembling all over, 
but st^Jl keeping her hand extended Mother 1 

My darling I But leave* him to me, dearest. Qom- 
pose yourself t 
'Twas the word that he said — this momentf before 
he pressed me to his heart ” 

I thought you were faintmg,” said Johnny. 

Sir * And Lady^Demohnes, as she spoke, shook her 
ciest, and glared at him, and almost flew at him in her 
armour. 

It may be that nature has given way with me, and 
that I have been in a dxeam,*^ said Madahna 

‘‘ That which mme eyes saw was no dream,*’ said 
Lady Demohnes '' Mr Eames, I have given to you the 
sweetest name that can fall from an old woman’s hps. 

I have called you my son 

‘‘ Yes, you did, I know. But, as I said before, there is 
some mistake I know how proud I ought to be, and 

how happy, and all that kind of thing. But Then 

there came a screech from Madahna, which would have 
awakene<l the dfead, had there been any dead in that 
house The, page and the cook, however, took no notice 
of it, whether they were awakened or not. And having 
screeched, Madahna stood erect upon the floor, and she 
also glared upon her recreant lover The dragon and the 
tiger were there before him now, and he knew that it 
behoved him to look to himself. As he had a battle to 
fight, might it not be best to put a bold face upon it ? 
'' The truth is,” said he, “ that I don’t understand this 
kind of thing at all ” 

Not understand it, sir ? ” saidThe dragon. 

Leave him to me, mother,” said the tigress, shakmg 
her head again, but with a kind of shake differmg from 
that which she had used before. This is my busmess, 
and I’ll have it out for myself. If he thmks I’m gomg 
to put up with his nonsense he’s mistaken. I’ve been 
straightforward and above board with you, Mr. Eames, 
and I expect to be treated in the same way m return.* Do 
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you mean to tell my motherilthat you deny that we are 

engaged ? ” 

“ Well ; yes ; I do I’m very sorry, you know, if I 

seeijj to be uncivil ” « 

“ St’s because I’ve no brother,” said the tigress “ He 
thinksthat I have no man near nfe to protect me. But 
he shall find that I can protect ifiyself John Eames, 
why are you treating me hke this ? ” 

“ I shall consult my cousin the serjeant to-morrow,” 
said the dragon “ In the meantime he must remain m 
this house I shall not allow the front door to be unlocked 
for him ” ^ 

This, I think, was the bitterest moment of all to Johnny. 
To be confined all mght m Lady Demohnes’s drawing- 
room would, of itself, be an intolerable nuisance. And 
then the absurdity of the thmg, and the story that would 
go abroad ! And what should he say to the dragon’s 
cousm the serjeant if the serjeant should be brought upon 
the field before he was able to escape from it. He did 
not know what a serjeant might not do to him m such 
circumstances There was one thing no serje^t should 
do, and no dragon ! Between them all they should never 
force him to marry the tigress At this moment Johnny 
heard a tramp along the pavement, and he rushed to the 
window Before the dragon or even the tigress could 
arrest him, he had thrown up the sash, and had appealed 
in his difificulty to the guardian of the night “ I say, old 
fellow,” said Johnny, “ don’t you stir from that till I tell 
you.” The pohceman turned his bull’s-eye upon the 
wmdow, and stood perfectly motionless. “ Now, if you 
please. I’ll say good-mght,” said Johnny But, as he 
^ke, he stiH held the open wmdow m his hand. 

“ What means this violence in my house ? ’* said the 
dragon. 

“ Mamma, you had better let him go,” said the tigress. 
“ We shall know where to find him ” 

“ You will certainly be able to fimd me,” sAid Johnny. 

^ “Co,” said the dragon, shakmg her crest,-— shalong 
all her armour at him, “ dastard, go 1 ” 
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Policeman/' shouted J|)hnny, while he stiU held the 
open wmdow in his hand, nund you don't stir till I come 
out " Jhe bull's-eye was shifted a little, but the pohce- 
man spoke never a word » , 

I wish you good-mght. Lady Demolines,'% said 
Johnny. “ Good-nigHt, Miss Demolines " Thesf he left 
the window and made*a run for the door. But the dragon 
was there before him. 

Let him go, mamiha," said the tigress as she closed 
the window. We shall only have a rumpus " 

That wiU be all," said Johimy “ There isn't the 
slightest use in your trymg to keep me here " 

And are we never to see you again ^ " said the tigress, 
almost languishmg again with one eye 

Well ! no "V^at would be the use ? No man likes 
to be shut m, you know " 

** Go then," said the tigress ; but if you think that 
this is to be the end of it, you'll find yourself wonderfully 
mistaken. You poor false, drivelling creature ! Lily 
Dale won't touch you with a pair of tongs It's no use 
your going to her " 

Go away, sif, this moment, and don't contammate 
my room an mstant longer by your presence," said the 
dragon, who had observed through the window that the 
bull's-eye was still in full force before the house Then 
John Eames withdrew, and descending into the hall made 
his way in the dark to the front door For aught he knew 
there might still be treachery in regard to the lock , but 
his heart was comforted as he heard the footfall of the 
policeman on the door-step With much fumbling he 
succeeded at last m turning the key and drawmg the bolt, 
and then he found himself at liberty in the street. Before 
he even spoke a word to the policeman he went out mto 
the road and looked up at the wmdow. He could just 
see the figure of the dragon's helmet as she was closing the 
shutters. It was the last he ever saw of Lady Demolmes 
or of her daughter* 

'' What was it all about ? ” said the policeman. 

I don't know that I can just tell you," said Johfiny, 
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searching in his pocket-bookjifor half a sovereign which 
he tendered to the man There was a little ditiiculty, 
and I'm obliged to you for waiting " r 

'*^There ain't nothing wrong ^ " said the man sus- 
. picio-^sly, hesitating for a moment befoie he accepted the 
com * 

Nothing on earth I'll wait with you, while you have 
the house opened and inqmre, if you wish it. The truth 
is somebody inside refused to have the door opened, and 
I didn't want to stay there all night " 

They're a rummy couple, if what I hear is true/' 

‘‘ They are a rummy couple," said Jolinny. 

** I suppose it's all right," said the policeman, taking 
the money. And then John walked off home by himself, 
turning in his mind all the circumstances of his connection 
with Miss Demolmes Taking his own conduct as a whole, 
he was rather proud of it , but he acknowledged to him- 
self that it would be well that he should keep himself free 
from the society of Madalinas for the future 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

BARCHESTER CLOISTERS. 

On the morning of the Sunday after the dean's return 
Mr Harding was lying m his bed, and Posy was sitting on 
the bed beside him It was manifest to all now that he 
became feebler and feebler from day to day, and that he 
would never leave his bed again Even the archdeacon 
had shaken his head, and had acknowledged to his wife 
that the last day for hei father was near at hand. It 
• would very soon be necessary that he should select 
another vicar for St. Ewold's. 

Grandpa won't play cat's-cradle," said Posy, as Mrs. 
Arabin entered the room 

‘"‘No, darling,— not this morning," said the old man. 
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He^ himself knew well enough that he would never play 
cat Vcradle again Even tnat was over for him now. 

'' Shg teases you, papa/' said Mrs. Arabin 
'' No, indeed/' said he » * Posy never teases me ; " 
and he slowly moved his withered hand down outsijje the 
bed, so as to hold the^child by her frock Letter stay 
with me, my dear " 

Dr. Filgrave is downstairs, papa. You will see him, 
if he comes up ^ " Mow Dr. Filgrave was the leading 
physician of Barchester, and nobody of note in the city, 
— or for the matter of that in the eastern division of the 
county, — ^was allowed to start upon the last great jour- 
ney without some assistance from him as the hour of 
going drew nigh I do not know that he had much repu- 
tation for prolonging life, but he was supposed to add 
a grace to the hour of departure Mr. Harding had ex- 
pressed no wish to see the doctor, — ^had rather declared 
his conviction that Dr Filgrave could be of no possible 
service to him But he was not a man to persevere m 
his objection m opposition to the wishes of the friends 
around him , and as soon as the archdeacon had spoken 
a word on the subject he assented. 

Of course, my dear, I will see him " 

And Posy shall come back when he has gone," said 
Mrs. Arabin 

Posy will do me more good than Dr Filgrave, I am 
quite sure , — ^but Posy shall go now " So Posy scrambled 
ofl the bed, and the doctor was ushered into the room. 

A day or two will see the end of it, Mr Archdeacon ; 
— should say a day or two," said the doctor, as he met 
Dr Grantly in the hall I should say that a day or 
two would see the end of it Indeed I will not undertake 
that tweaty-f our hours may not see the dose of his earthly 
troubles. He has no suffermg, no pain, no disturbing 
cause. Nature simply retires to rest " Dr Filgrave, as 
he said this, made a slow falhng motion with his hands, 
which alone on various occasions had been thought to be 
worth all fhe money paid for his attendance. Perhaps 
you would wish that I should step m m the evening? Mr.' 
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Dean ^ As it happens, I shajl be at liberty ” The dean 
of conrse said that he would tahe it as an additional 
favour. Neither the dean nor the archdeacon had the 
slightest behef in Dr. Filgra^ve, and yet they would hardly 
havbjDeen contented that their father-in-law should have 
departed without him 

Look at that man, now,’' said the archdeacon, when 
the doctor had gone, who talks so ghbly about natuie 
going to rest. I’ve known him alkmy life,. He’s an older 
man by some months than our dear old friend upstairs. 
And he looks as if he were going to attend death-beds in 
Barchester for ever " 

'' I suppose he is right in what he tells us now ? ” said 
the dean 

No doubt he is ; but my behef doesn’t come from his 
saying it/’ Then there was a pause as the two church 
dignitaries sat together, doing nothing, feeling that the 
solemnity of the moment was such that it would be hardly 
becoming that they should even attempt to read. His 
going will make an old man of me,” said the archdeacon. 

It will be different with you ” 

It will make an old woman of Eleanor, I fear ” 

I seem to have known him all my hfe,” said the arch- 
deacon "" I have known him ever since I left college ; 
and I have known him as one man seldom knows another. 
There is nothing that he has done, — as I believe, nothing 
that he has thought, — ^wilh which I have not been cog- 
nizant. I feel sure that he never had an impure fancy 
in his mind, or a faulty wish in his heart His tenderness 
surpassed the tenderness of woman ; and yet, when an 
occasion came for showing it, he had all the spirit of a 
hero. I shall never forget his resignation of the hospital, 
and all that I did and said to make him keep itr" 

But he was right ? ” 

As Septimus Harding he was, I think, right ; but it 
would have been wrong in any other man. And he was 
right, too, about the deanery ” For promotim had once 
come in Mr Harding’s way, and he, too, might have b^n 
‘ dean of Barchester. “ The fact is, he never ^was wrong# 
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He couldn’t go -wrong. hI lacked guile, and he feared 
God, — and a man who does} both wiU never go fer astray. 
I don’t think he ever coveted aught in his hfe,— except 
a new tase for his violoncello and somebody to listen to 
him when he played it ” Then the archdeacon go* up, 
and walked about th^ room in his enthusiasm , anc?, per- 
haps, as he walked sQpae thoughts as to the stemir ambi- 
tion of his own hfe passed through his mind. What 
things had he coveted^ Had he lacked guile ? He told 
himself that he had feared, God,— but he was not sure that 
he was telhng himself true even m that 

During the whole of the mommg Mrs. Arabin and Mrs. 
Grantly were with their father, and durmg the greater 
part of the day there was absolute silence m the room 
He seemed to sleep , and they, though they knew that m 
truth he was not sleeping, feared to disturb him by a 
word About two lihrs Baxter brought him his dinner, 
and he did rouse himself, and swallowed a spoonful or two 
of soup and half a glass of wme At this time Posy came 
to him, and stood at the bedside, looking at him with her 
great wide eyes She seemed to be a-ware that life had now 
gone so far withjher dear old friend that she must not be 
allowed to sit upon his bed again. But he put his hand 
out to her, and she held it, standing qmte still and silent 
When Mrs. Baxter came to take a-way the tray, Pos3/^s 
mother got up, and whispered a word to the child Then 
Posy went away, and her eyes never beheld the old man 
again. That was a day which Posy will never forget, — 
not though she should hve to be much older than her 
grandfather was when she thus left him. 

“ It is so sweet to have you both here,” he said, when 
he had been lymg silent for nearly an hour after the child 
had gone Then they got up, and came and stood dose to 
him ' “ Tniere is nothing left for me to wish, my d^s ; — 
nothing.” Not long after that he expressed a desire that 
the two husbands, — his two sons-in-law, — should come to 
him , and Mrs. Arabm went to them, and brought them 
to the room. As he took their hands he merely repeated 
the same words agam. “ There is nothing left for nje to, 
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Wish, my dears , — ^nothing ” ke never spoke again above 
his breath , but ever and anonCns daughters, who watched 
him, could see that he was praying The two men 
did not stay with him long, but returned to thd^ gloom 
of the library The gloom had almost become the dark- 
ness 8f flight, and they were still rSitting there without 
any hght, when Mrs Baxter entered the room '' The 
dear gentleman is no more,"’ said Mrs Baxter ; and it 
seemed to the archdeacon that the very moment of his 
father’s death had repeated itself. When Dr Filgrave 
called he was told that his services could be of no further 
use, Dear, dear ! ” said the doctor We are all dust, 
Mts. Baxter , are we not ^ ” There were people in Bar- 
chester who pretended to Imow how often the doctor had 
repeated this little formula during the last thirty years. 
There was no violence of sorrow in the house that night ; 
but there were aching hearts, and one heart so sore that 
it seemed that no cure for its anguish could ever reach it. 
He has always been with me,” Mrs. Arabin said to her 
husband, as he strove to console her. It was not that 
I loved him better than Susan, but I have felt so much 
more of his loving tenderness The sweetness of his voice 
has been in my ears almost daily since I was born ” 

They buried him in the cathedral winch he had loved 
so well, and in which nearly all the work of his hfe had 
been done , and all Barchester was there to see him laid 
in his grave within the cloisters There was no procession 

of coaches, no hearse, nor was there any attempt at 
funereal pomp From the dean^s side door, across the 
vaulted passage, and into the transept, — over the little 
step upon which he had so nearly fallen when last he made 
his way out of the building,— the coffin was carried on 
men’s shoulders. It was but a short journey from his 
bedroom to his grave But the bell had been rolling 
sadly all the morning, and the nave and the aisles and 
the transepts, close up to the door leading from the 
transept into the cloister, were crowded with* those who 
had known the name and the figure and the voice of Mr. 
•Harding as long as they had known anything Up to 
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this day bo one would, have said specially that Mr. Hard- 
ing was a favourite in tx\e town He had never been 
forward enough in anything to become the acknowledged 
posse&or of popularity. But, now that he was gone, 
men and women told each other how good he had^een ^ 
They remembered the sweetness of his smile, anc^talked of '' 
loving httle words which he had spoken to them, — either 
years ago or the other day, for his words had always been 
loving. The^ dean and the archdeacon came first, 
shoulder to shoulder, and after them came their wives 
I do not know that it was the proper order for mourning, 
but it was a touching sight to be seen, and was long re- 
membered in Barchester. Painful as it was for them, the 
two women would be there, and the two sisters would 
walk together , — ^nor would they go before their husbands 
Then there were the archdeacon's two sons, — ^for the 
Rev Charles Grantly had come to Plumstead on the 
occasion And in the vaulted passage which runs between 
the deanery and the end of the transept all the chapter, 
with the choir, the prebendaries, with the fat old chan- 
cellor, the precentor and the minor canons down to the 
httle ch(5risterS;(r— they all were there, and followed in at 
the transept door, two by two. And in the transept they 
were joined by another clergyman whom no one had 
expected to see that day The bishop was there, looking 
old and worn, — ^almost as though he were unconscious of 
what he was doing Since his wife's death no one had 
seen him out of the palace or of the palace grounds tiU 
that day. But there he was, — ^and they made way for 
him into the procession behind the two ladies, — ^and the 
archdeacon, when he saw it, resolved that there should be 
peace in lus heart, if peace might be possible. 

They made their way into the cloisters where the grave 
had been dug, — ^as many as might be allowed to follow. 
The place indeed was open to all who chose to come ; but . 
they who had only slightly known the man, refrained 
from pressmg upon those who had a right to stand around 
his cofita. But there was one other there whom the faith- 
ful chronicler of Barchester should mention. Before 
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any other one had reached tht spot, the sexton and the 
verger between them had led inilhetween them, among the 
graves beneath the cloisters, a blind man, very old, with 
a wondrous stoop, but who must have owned a ^and 
statune before extreme old dge had bent him, and they 
'placedftum sittmg on a stone m the cgmer of the archway. 
But as soon as the shuffling of steps/eached his ears, he 
raised himself with the aid of his stick, and stood durmg 
the service leanmg agamst the piUar,, ITie bhnd man was 
so old that he might almost have been Mr Harding’s 
father. This was John Bunce, a bedesman from Hiram’s 
Hospital, — and none perhaps there had knownMr Harding 
better than he had known him When the earth had been 
thrown on to the coffin, and the service was over, and they 
were about to disperse. Mis Arabm went up to the old 
man, and taking his hand between hers whispered a word 
into his ear. “ Oh, Miss Eleanor,” he said. “ Ob, Miss 
Eleanor ! ” Within a fortnight he also was lying within 
the cathedral precmcts. 

And so they buried Mr Septimus Harding, formerly 
Warden of Hiram’s Hospital m the aty of Barchester, of 
whom the chronicler may say that that gity never knew 
a sweeter gentleman or a better Chnstian. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE LAST SCENE AT HOGGLESTOCK. 

The fortmght following Mr. Harding’s death was passed 
very qmetly at Hogglestock, for durmg that time no 
visitor made an appearance m the parish ex&pt Mr. 
Snapper on the Sundays. Mr. Snapper, when he had 
completed the service on the first of these Sundays, in- 
timated to Mr. Crawley his opinion that projiably that 
gentleman might himself wish to resume the duties on 
the fgllowing Sabbath. Mr, Crawley, however, courteously 
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declined to do anything of the kind. He said that it 
was quite out of the question that he should do so Whout 
a dirjfcfc communication made to him from the bishop, 
or by the bishop's cider. Xhe ^sizes had, of course, gone 
by, and all question of the trial was over. Never®eless,^ 
-—as Mr. Snapper said, — ^the bishop had not, as yet, given 
any order. Mr Snapper was of opinion that the bishop 
in these days was not quite himself He had spoken to 
the bishop about it, and the bishop had told him peevishly, 
— I must say quite peevishly," Mr Snapper had said, — 
that nothmg was to be done at present Mr. Snapper 
was not the less clearly of opinion that Mr Crawley might 
resume his duties. To this, however, Mr. Crawley would 
not assent. 

But even during the fortnight Mr. Crawley had not re- 
mained altogether neglected. Two days after Mr. Hard- 
ing’s death he had received a note from the dean in which 
he was advised not to resume the duties at Hogglestock 
for the present Of course you can understand that we 
have a sad house here at present," the dean had said. 
'' But as soon as ever we are able to move in the matter 
we will Grange things for you as comfortably as we can. 
I will see the bishop myself " Mr. Crawley had no am- 
bitious idea of any comfort which might accrue to him 
beyond that of an honourable return to his humble prefer- 
ment at Hogglestock , but, nevertheless, he was in this 
case minded to do as the dean counselled him. He had 
subimtted himself to the bishop, and he would wait till 
the bishop absolved him from his submission. 

On the day after the funeral, the bishop had sent his 
comphments to the dean with the expression of a wish that 
the dean would call upon him on any early day that might 
be convenient with reference to the position of Mr ^Craw- 
ley of Hogglestock. The note was in the bishop's own 
handwriting and was as mild and civil as a bishop's note 
could be. Of course the dean named an early day for the 
interview; but it was necessary before he went to the 
bishop that he should discuss the matter with the arch- 
deacon. If St. Ewold's might be given to Mr. Crawley, the 
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Hogglestock diffictilties would.all be brought to an end 
The archdeacon, after the funeral, had returned to Plum- 
stead, and thither the dean went to him before he Sfiw the 
bishop. He did succeed, — and Mis. Grantly between 
,them,r-but with very great difficulty, in obtaining a 
conditio»al promise. They had both thought that when 
the archdeacon became fully award that Grace was to 
be his daughter-in-law, he would at once have been de- 
lighted to have an opportunity of eictricarting from his 
poverty a clergyman with whom it was his fate to be so 
closely connected But he fought the matter on twenty 
Cerent points He declared at first that as it was his 
primary duty to give to the people of St Ewold’s the best 
clergyman he could select for them, he could not give the 
preferment to Mr Crawley, because Mr Crawley, m spite 
of all his zeal and piety, was a man so quaint m his man- 
ners and so eccentric in his mode of speech as not to be 
lie best clergyman whom he could select. “ What is my 
old friend Thorne to do with a man in his parish who 
won't drink a glass of wine with him ? ” For UUathome, 
the seat of that Mr Wilfred Thome who had, been so 
gmlty in the matter of the foxes, was situated in the parish 
of St Ewold’s When Mrs Grantly proposed that Mr. 
Thome’s consent should be asked, the archdeacon became 
very angry He had never heard so unecclesiastical a 
proposition in his hfe It was his speaal duty to do the 
best he could for Mr. Thorne, but it wras specially his duty 
to do so without consulting Mr. Thome about it. 
As the archdeacon’s objection had been argued simply 
on the point of the glass of wine, both the dean and Mrs. 
Grantly thought that he was unreasonable But they 
had their point to gam, and therefore they only flattered 
him. They were sure that Mr. Thorne would hke to, have 
a dergyman in the pamsh who would himself be closely 
.connected with the archdeacon. Then Dr. Grantly 
alleged that he might find himself in a trap. What if he 
conferred the hving of St. Ewold’s on Mr Cr&wley, and 
after all there should be no marriage between his son and 
Grace? “Of course they^ll be married,’’ said lis. 
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Grantly, It's all very “well for you to say that, my dear ; 

but the whole family are so queer that there is no knowing 
what *the girl may do She may take up some other fad 
now, and refuse him point blank "" She has neve]^aken 
up any fad,” said Mrs Grantly, who now mounted4lmost ^ 
to wrath in defence bf her future daughter-in-I^?w, and 
you are wrong to say that she has. She has behaved 
beautifully ; — ^as nobody knows better than you do ” 
Then the arckdeacon’gave way so far as to promise that 
St Ewold's should be offered to Mr Crawley as soon as 
Grace Ciawley was m tiuth engaged to Harry Grantly. 

After that, the dean went to the palace There had 
never been any quarrelling between the bishop and the 
dean, either direct or indirect, — ^nor, indeed, had the 
dean ever quarrelled even with Mrs. Proudie But he 
had belonged to the anti-Proudie faction He had been 
brought into the diocese by the Grantly interest ; and 
therefore, during Mrs Proudie’s hfe-time, he had always 
been accounted among the enemies There had never 
been any real intimacy between the houses. Each house 
had been* always asked to dine with the other house once 
a year , but it hM been understood that such dinings were 
ecclesiastico-official, and not friendly. There had been 
the same outside diocesan civility between even the palace 
and Plumstead But now, when the great chieftain of 
the palace was no more and the strength of the palace fac- 
tion was gone, peace, or perhaps something more than 
peace, — ^amity, perhaps, might be more easily arranged 
with the dean than with the archdeacon. In preparation 
^ for such arrangements the bishop had gone to Mr. Hard- 
ing's funeral 

And now the dean went to the palace at the bishop^s 
behest. •He found his lordship alone, and was received 
with almost reverential courtesy. He thought that the 
bishop was looking wonderfully aged since he last saw him, 
but (hd not perhaps take into aecount the absence of 
cleiical sleekness which was incidental to the bishop s 
private life m his private room, and perhaps in a certoiL 
measure to his recent great affliction. The dean had 
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been in the habit of legoxdmg Dr Proudie as a man 
almost^ young for his age — hawg been in the habit of 
seeing him at his best, ylothed in authority, redojent of 
the i^one, conspicuous as jegarded his apion and out- 
« ward tigns of episcopality. Much of all this was now 
absent, ^'he bishop, as he rose to gi^et the dean, shuffled 
with his old slippers, and has hair Vas not brushed so 
becomingly as used to be the case when Mis. Proudie was 
always near him * 

It was necessary that a word should be said by each 
as to the loss which the other had suffered ‘‘ Mr. Dean,’' 
said his lordship, allow me to offer you my condole- 
ments m regard to the death of that very excellent clergy- 
man and most worthy gentleman, your father-m-Iaw.” 

'' Thank you, my lord He was excellent and worthy. 
I do not suppose that I shall live to see any man who was 
more so You also have a great — ^a terrible loss " 

'' O, Mr. Dean, yes ; yes, mdeed, Mr Dean. That was 
a loss " 

And hardly past the prime of life 1 " 

Ah yes , — just fifty-six — and so strong ^ Was she 
not ^ At least everybody thought so. And yet she was 
gone m a mmute , — gone in a minute I haven't held up 
my head since, Mr. Dean " 

It was a great loss, my lord , but you must struggle 
to bear it," 

I do struggle. I am strugglmg But it makes one 
feel so lonely in this great house Ah, me ' I often wish, 
Mr. Dean, that it had pleased Providence to have left 
me in some humble parsonage, where duty would have 
been easier than it is here. But I will not trouble you 
with all that. What are we to do, Mr, Dean, about this 
poor Mr. Crawley ^ , 

Mr Crawley is a very old fnend of mine, and a very 
dear friend." 

Is he ^ Ah 1 A yery worthy man, I am sure, and 
one who has been much tried by undeserved adversities/' 

^ “ Most severely tried, my lord.” 

Sitting among the potsherds, like Job ; has he not, 
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Mr* Dean ^ Well , let hope that all that is oven 
When this accusation about the robbery was brought 
againsit him, I found myself bornid to interfere/^ 

He has no complaint tonmaKe on that score ” ^ 

‘‘ I hope not, I have not wished to be harsh, biA what’* 
could I do, Mr. Dehn ? They told me thaf^the civil 
authorities found the evidence so strong against him that 
it could not be withstood ” 

It was very stroii^.” 

And we thought that he should at least be relieved, 
and we sent for Dr. Tempest, who is his rural dean 
Then the bishop, remembenng all the circumstances of 
that mterview with Dr. Tempest — ^as to which he had ever 
felt assured that one of the results of it was the death 
of his wife, whereby there was no longer any we ” 
left in the palace of Barchester — sighed piteously, lookmg 
up at the dean with hopeless face 

Nobody doubts, my lord, that you acted for the best 
I hope we did i think we did And now what 
shall we do ^ He has resigned his living, both to you 
and to :gie, as I hear — you bemg the patron It will 
simply be necessary, I think, that he should ask to have 
the letters cancelled Then, as I take it, there need be 
no remstitution. You cannot think, Mr. Dean, how 
much I have thought about it all ’’ 

Then the dean unfolded his budget, and explained to the 
bishop how he hoped that the hving of St, Ewold's, which 
was, after some ecclesiastical fashion, attached to the 
rectory of Plumstead, and which was now vacant by the 
demise of Mr. Harding, might be conferred by the arch- 
deacon upon Mr. Crawley. It was necessary to explain 
also that this could not be done quite immediately, and 
in d03jig*this the dean encountered some little difSculty* 
The archdeacon, he said, wished to be- allowed another 
week to think about it ; and therefore perhaps provision ^ 
for the duties at Hogglestock might yet be made for a 
few Sunda^^s. The bishop, the dean said, might easily 
understand that, after what had occurred, Mr. Crawley, 
would hardly wish to go agam into that pulpit, unless 
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he did^so as resuming duties which would necessarily he 
permanent with him. To au this the bishop assented, 
but he was apparently |truck ^ith much wonder^at the 
choiqe made by the archaeaoon “ I should have thought 
• Mr. I«an,’' he said, that Mr Crawley was the last man 
to have Suited the archdeacon's choice 

The archdeacon and I married sisters, my lord " 

Oh, ah * yes And he puts the nomination of St, 
Ewold's at your disposition I am ^ure I shall be delighted 
to institute so worthy a gentleman as Mr. Crawley " 
Then the dean took his leave of the bishop, — ^as will 
we also. Poor dear bishop! I am inclined to think 
that he was right in his regrets as to the little parsonage. 
Not that his failure at Barchester, and his present con- 
sciousness of lonely incompetence, were mainly due to 
any positive inefficiency on his own part He might 
have been a sufficiently good bishop, had it not been 
that Mrs Proudie was so much more than a sufficiently 
good bishop's wife We will now say farewell to him, 
with the hope that the lopped tree may yet become green 
again, and to some extent fruitful, although all its 
beautiful head and richness of waving foliage nave been 
taken from it. 

About a week after this Henry Grantly rode over from 
Cosby Lodge to Hogglestock It has been just said that 
though the assizes had passed by and though all question 
of Mr. Crawley's guilt was now set aside, no visitor had 
>f late made his way over to Hogglestock. I fancy that 
Grace Crawley forgot, in the fulness of her memory as 
to other things, that Mr Harding, of whose death she 
heard, had been her lover's grandfather — ^and that there- 
fore there might possibly be some delay Had thexe 
been much said between the mother and the*d^ughter 
about the lover, no doubt all this would have been ex- 
plained ; but Grace was very reticent, and there were 
other matters in the Hogglestock household which m 
those days occupied Mrs Crawley's mind. • How were 
to begin life ^ for, in very trutli, life as it 
had existed with them before, had been brought to an 
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end But Grace remembered well the sort of compact 
which existed* between her and her lover * — ^the compact 
which ^ad been made in very w|>rds between herself and 
her lover's father. Complete m her estimation had 
been the heaven opened to her by Henry Grantly'S' offer, 
she had refused it ^1, — ^lest she should bnng^ disgrace 
upon him But the disgrace was not certain, and if 
her father should be made free from it, then, — ^then, — - 
then Henry Grantly dhght to come to her and be at her 
feet with all the expedition possible to him That was 
her reading of the compact She had once declared, 
when speakmg of the possible disgrace which might 
attach itself to her family and to her name, that her 
poverty did not “ signify a bit ” She was not ashamed 
of her father, — only of the accusation against her father. 
Therefore she had hurried home when that accusation 
was withdrawn, desirous that her lover should tell her 
of his love, — ^if he chose to repeat such telling, — ^amidst 
all the poor thmgs of Hogglestdck, and not among the 
chairs and tables and good dinners of luxunous Framley 
Mrs Roharts had given a true interpretation to Lady 
Lufton of the Haste which Grace had displayed But 
she need not have been in so great a huriy She had 
been at home already above a fortnight, and as yet he 
had made no sign At last she said a word to her mother. 
" Might I not ask to go back to Miss Prettyman's now, 
mother ^ I think, dear, you had better wait till 
things are a httle settled Papa is to hear again from 
the dean very soon You see they are all in a great sorrow 
atBarchester about poor Mr Harding's death " Grace * '' 

said Jane, rushing into the house almost speechless, at 
that moment, “ here he is ! — on horseback " I do not 
know why Jane should have talked about Major Grantly 
as simply he " There had been no conversation among 
the sisters to justify her in such a mode of speech Grace 
had not a moment to put two and two together, so that 
she might fealize the meaning of what her mother had 
said , but nevertheless, she felt at the moment that the^ 
man, coming as he had done now, had come with all 
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commendable speed How foolish had she been with 
her wretched impatience ! 

There he was certainl3| tyingbis horse up to the ^jailing 
Maijuna, what am I to say»to him ^ ” 

'' Nl.y, dear , he is your own friend, — of your own 
making You must say what you think fit " 

** You are not going ^ 

I think we had better, dear Then she went, and 
Jane with her, and Jane opened the door for Major 
Grantly Mr. Crawley himself was away, at Hoggle 
End, and did not return till after Major Grantly had 
left the parsonage Jane, as she greeted the grand gentle- 
man, whom she had seen and no more than seen, hardly 
knew what to say to him When, after a minute's hesita- 
tion, she told him that Grace was in there, — ^pointing to 
the sitting-room door, she felt that she had been very 
awkward Henry Grantly, however, did not, I think, 
feel her awkwardness, being conscious of some small 
difficulties of his own When, however, he found that 
Grace was alone, the task before him at once lost half 
its difficulties. Grace," he said, ** am I right to come 
to you now ? " • 

'' I do not know," she said I cannot tell " 

“ Dearest Grace, there is no reason on earth now why 
you should not be my wife " 

Is there not ^ " 

I know of none, — ^if you can‘ love me You saw my 
father?" 

Yes, I saw him ” 

And you heard what he said ^ " 

I hardly remember what he said ; — ^but he kissed me, 
and I thought he was very kind " 

What httle attempt Henry Giantly then made,#think- 
ing that he could not do better than follow closely the 
example of so excellent a father, need not be explained 
.with minuteness. But I think that his first effort was 
not successful Grace was embarrassed and retreated, 
and^it was not till she had been compelled to give a direct 
answer to a direct question that she submitted to allow 
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his arm round her waist. But when she had answered 
that question'* she was almost more humble than becomes 
a maicjen who has just b^Sen wo^ed and won A maiden 
who had been wooed and won, generally thinks ^at it 
is she who has conquered, and chooses to be triunlphant » 
accordingly. But Gface was even mean enougifto thank 
her lover I do nbt know why you should be so good 
to me/' she said 

'' Because S love Vbu/^ said he, '' better than all the 
world 

But why should you be so good to me as that ^ 
Why should you love me ^ I am such a poor thing for 
a man like you to love " 

I have had the wit to see that you are not a poor 
thing, Grace , and it is thus that I have earned my 
treasure. Some girls are poor things, and some are rich 
treasures " 

If love can make me a treasure, I will be your treasure. 
And if love can make me rich, I will be rich for you " 
After that I think he had no difficulty in following in his 
father's footsteps. 

After a while* Mrs Crawley came in, and there was 
much pleasant talking among them, while Henry Grantly 
sat happily with his love, as though waiting for Mr. 
Crawley's return But though he was there nearly aU 
the mormng Mr Crawley did not return I think he 
hkes the brickmakers better than anybody in aU the 
world, except ourselves," said Grace. “ I don't know 
how he will manage to get on without his friends." Before 
Grace had said this. Major Grantly had told all his story, 
and had produced a letter from his father, addressed to 
Mr Crawley, of which the reader shall have a copy, 
although«at this time the letter had not been opened. 
The letter was as follows — 

** Plumstead Rectory, — Ma,y 186- ^ 

“ My DEAR Sir, — ^You will no doubt bave heard that 
Mr. Hardmg, the vicar of St Ewold's, who was the father, 
of my wife and of Mrs. Arabin, has been taken from us. 
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The loss to us of so excellent and so dear a man has been 
very gf eat I have conferred ^ith my friend the Dean of 
Barchester as to a new nomination, and I ven-^ure to 
request your acceptance of, the preferment, if it should 
suit ^u to move from Hogglestock to St Ewold’s It 
may be ^s well that I should state plainly my reasons for 
making this offer to a gentleman ’^ith whom I am not 
personally acquainted Harding, on his deathbed, 

himself suggested it, moved thereto by what he had heard 
of the cruel and undeserved persecution to which you 
have lately been subjected, as also, — on which point 
he was very urgent in what he said, — ^by the chaiacter 
which you bear in the diocese for zeal and piety I may 
also add, that the close connection which, as I under- 
stand, IS hkely to take place between your family and 
mine has been an additional reason for my taking this 
step, and the long friendship which has existed between 
you and my wife's brother-in-law, the Dean of Barchester, 
is a tlurd 

'' St Ewold's IS worth £350 per annum, besides the 
house, which is sufficiently commodious for a^moderate 
family. The population is about twelve hundred, of 
whicn more than a half consists of persons dwelling in 
an outskirt of the city, — ^for the parish runs almost into 
Barchester 

“ I shall be glad to have your reply with as little delay 
as may suit your convenience, and in the event of your 
accepting the offer, — ^which I sincerely trust you may be 
enabled to do, — shall hope to have an early opportunity 
of seeing you, with reference to your institution to the 
parish 

“ Allow me also to say to you and to Mrs. Crawley 
that, if we have been correctly informed as to tihaj; other 
event to which I have alluded, we both hope that we may 
have an early opportunity of making ourselves personally 
acquainted with the parents of the young lady who is to 
T^e so dear to us. As I have met your daughter, I may 
^perhaps he allowed to send her my kindest love If, 
'as ihy daughter-m-law, she comes up to the impression 
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which she gave me at our first meeting, I, at rate, 
shall be satisfied — have*fche honour to be, my aeax sir, 
your i^ost faithful servant; “ TjpEOPHiLUS Grantlv.” 

This letter the archdeacon had shown to his wi^, by 
whom it had not beeh very warmly approved Nothing, 
Mrs Grantly had sa5d, could be prettier than what the 
archdeacon had said about Grace Mrs Crawley, no doubt, 
would be satisfied with that But Mr. Crawley was such 
a strange man ! “ He will be stranger than I tafee him 
to be if he does not accept St Ewold’s,” said the arch- 
deacon “ But in offermg it,” said Mrs Grantly, “ you 
have not said a word of your own high opmion of his 
merits” "I have not a very high opinion of them,” 
said the archdeacon ” Your father had, and I have 
said so And as I have the most profound respect for 
your father’s opimon in such a matter, I have permitted 
that to overcome my own hesitation.” This was pretty 
from the husband to the wife as it regarded her father, 
who had now gone from them, and, therefore, Mrs 
Grantly accepted it without further argument The 
reader may probably feci assured that the archdeacon 
had never, during their joint fives, acted in any church 
matter upon the advice given to him by Mr Harding ; 

* and it was probably the case also that the living would 
have been offered to Mr Crawley, if nothing had been 
said by Mh. Harding on the subject , but it did not be- 
come Mrs Grantly even to think of all this The arch- 
deacon, having made his graaous speech about her father, 
was not again asked to alter his letter. “ I suppose he 
wiE accept it,” said Mrs Grantly “ I should think that 
he protebly may,” said the archdeacon. 

So <^a«e, knowing what was the purport of the letter, 
sat with it between W fingers, while her lover sat beside 
her, full of various plans for the future This was his 
first lover’s present to her ; — and what a present it was.^ 
Comfort, and happiness, and a pleasant home for all her 
family. “ St Ewold’s isn’t the best house in the world,” , 
said the major, “ because it is old, and what I call piece- 
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meal , but it is very pretty, and certainly nice ” That 
IS 3ust*'the sort of parsonage that I dream about,” said 
Jane. “ And the garden is pleasant with old tree^” said 
the Jlgajor. I always (fteam about old trees,” said Jane, 
“ onl^ I'm afraid Fm too old myself to be let to climb up 
them noBv ” Mrs Crawley said v^ry httle, but sat by 
with her eyes full of tears Was it possible that, at last, 
before the world had closed upon her, she was to enjoy 
something again of the comforts which she* had known in 
her early years, and to be again sunounded by those 
decencies of life which of late had been almost banished 
from her home by poverty ^ 

Their various plans for the future, — ^for the immediate 
future, — ^were very starthng Grace was to go over at 
once to Plumstead, whither Edith had been already 
transferred from Cosby Lodge That was all very well ; 
there was nothing very starthng or impracticable in that. 
The Framley ladies, having none of those doubts as to 
what was coming which had for a while perplexed Grace 
herself, had taken httle hberties with her wardiobe, 
which enabled such a visit to be made withput over- 
whelming difficulties But the major wa^ equally eager, — 
or at any rate equally imperious, — ^in his requisition for 
a visit from Mr and Mrs Crawley themselves to Plum- 
stead rectory Mis Crawley did not dare to put forward 
the plain unadorned reasons against it, as Mr Crawley 
had done when discussing the subject of a visit to the 
deanery Nor could she qmte venture to explain that 
she feared that the archdeacon and her husband would 
ha.rdly mix well together m society. With whom, indeed, 
was it possible that her husband should mix well, after 
his long and hardly-tned seclusion ^ She could only plead 
that both her husband and herself were so httle used to 
going out that she feared, — she feared, — ^she feared she 
knew not what '‘We'll get over all that,” said the 
major, almost contemptuously. “It is only the first 
filunge that is disagreeable ” Perhaps the* major did 
not know how very disagreeable a first plunge may be ! 

At two o'clock Henry Grantly got up to go. “ I should 
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very much hke to have se^ him, but I fear I cannot .wait 
longer. As it is, the patience of my horse has been sur- 
prising.” Then Grace walked o0.t with him to the g5.te, 
and put her hand upon his* bridle as he mounted^ and 
thought how wonderful was the power of Fortune that 
the goddess should Save sent so gallant a gen-Mteman to 
be her lord and her lover “ I declare I don't quite beheve 
it even yet,” she said, in the letter which she wrote to 
Lily Dale that* night. * 

It was four before Mr Crawley returned to his house, 
and then he was very weary There were many sick in 
these days at Hoggle End, and he had gone from cottage 
to cottage through the day. Giles Hoggett was almost 
unable to work from rheumatism, but stiU was of opinion 
that doggedness might carry him on It's been a deal 
o' service to you. Muster Crawley,” he said We hears 
about it all If you hadn't a been dogged, where'd you 
a been now ^ ” With Giles Hoggett and others he had 
remained all the day, and now he came home weary and 
beaten. You'll tell him first,” Grace had said, ** and 
then I'll give him the letter ” The wife was the first to 
tell him of the good fortune that was coming 

He flung himself into the old chair as soon as he entered, 
and asked for some bread and tea Jane has already 
gone for it, dear,” said his wife. We have had a visitor 
here, Josiah.” 

A visitor, — ^what visitor ^ ” 

" Grace's own friend, — Henry Grantly.” 

Grace, come here, that I may kiss you and bless 
you,” he said very solemnly. '' It would seem that the 
world is going to be very good to you ” 

Papa, you must read this letter first ” 

Before I kiss my own darhng ^ ” Then she knelt at 
Ins feet. I see,” he said, taking the letter ; “ it is 
from your lover's father. Peradventure he signifies his 
consent, which would be surely needful before such ^ 
marriage w6uld be seemly.” 

It isift about me, papa, at all.” ^ s 

** M)t about you ? If so, that would be most^ un- 
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projnising But, m any case, you are my best darling,” 
Then he kissed her and ble^ed her, and slowly opened 
the letter. His wife ha^. no^ <jome close to him, and was 
standing over him, touching him, so that she also could 
read -the archdeacon's letter Grace, who was still m 
front ofvhim, could see the working" of his face as he read 
it , but even she could not tell whether he was gratified, 
or offended, or dismayed When he had got as 'far as the 
jSrst offer of the presentation, he ceased reading for a 
while, and looked round about the room as though lost 
in thought Let me see what further he writes to me,” 
he then said; and after that he continued the letter 
slowly to the end Nay, my child, you were in error 
in saying that he wrote not about you 'Tis in writing of 
you he has put some real heart into his words He writes 
as though his home would be welcome to you ” 

And does he not make St Ewold’s welcome to yo^Si, 
papa ^ ” 

He makes me welcome to accept it, — ^if I may use 
the word after the ordinary and somewhat faulty par- 
lance of mankind " 

” And you will accept it, — of course 
I know not that, my dear The acceptance of a cure 
of souls is a thing not to be decided on in a moment, — 
as IS the colour of a garment or the shape of a toy. Nor 
would I condescend to take this thing from the arch- 
deacon’s hands, if I thought that he bestowed it simply 
that the father of his daughter-in-law might no longer 
be accounted poor 

Does he say that, papa ^ ” 

He gives it as a collateral reason, basing his offer 
first on the kindly expressed judgment of one who is now 
no more. Then he refers to the friendship dean. 

If he beheved that the judgment of his late fathei-m-law 
^ m so weighty a matter were the best to be relied upon 
of all that were at his command, then he would have done. 
Veil to trust to it. But in such case he ^should have; 
^bolstered up a good ground for action with no collateral^ 
supports which are weak, — and worse than weak. 
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However, it shall have my* best consideration, where- 
unto I hope that wisdom will be given me where oily such 
wisdom can be had '' 

‘‘ Josiah,'' said his wife ho hod, when they were alone, 
you will not refuse it ^ ^ 

'‘Not wiUmgly,~- 5 fiot if it may be accepted. '^Alas, > 
you need not urge me, when the temptation is so'^trong 1 " 


CHAPTER XLL 

MR CRAWLEY IS CONQUERED. 

It was more than a week before the archdeacon received 
a reply from Mr Crawley, during which time the dean 
had been over at Hogglestock more than once, as had 
also Mrs Arabin and Lady Lufton the younger, — ^and 
there had been letters written without end, and the arch- 
deacon had been nearly beside himself. " A man who 
pretends to conscientious scruples of that kmd is not fit 
to have a parish,'' he had said to his wife His wife under- 
stood what he meant, and I trust that the reader may 
also understand it In the ordmary cutting of blocks 
a very fine razor is not an appropriate instrument. The 
archdeacon, moreover, loved the temporalities of the 
church as temporalities The church was beautiful to 
him because one man by interest might have a thousand 
a year, while another man equally good, but without 
interest , could only have a hundred And he hked the men 
who had the interest a great deal better than the men who 
had it not He had been willing to admit this poor 
perpttual curate, who had so long been kept out m the 
cold, within the pleasant circle which was warm with 
ecclesiastical good thmgs, and the man hesitated, — be-# 
cause of scruples, as the dean told him ! " I always 
button up*my pocket when I hear of scruples,'" the arcfi- 
deacon said. 
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But at last Mr. Crawley •condescended to accept St. 
Ewold'sL Reverend and deaj Sir,’’ he saic^m Ins letter. 
“ For the personal benevolence of the offer made to me m 
yoth lettei of the — iifetant, I beg to tender ycfU my 
most^^ateful thanks ; as alsd for your generous kindness 
^to me, m telling me of the high praise bestowed upon me 
by a gentleman who is now no more,*— whose character I 
have esteemed and whose good opinion I value. Theie 
is, methmks, something inexpressil^ly dear^to me in the 
recorded praise of the dead For the further instance 
of the fnendship of the Dean of Barchester, I am also 
thankful 

“ Smee the receipt of your letter I have doubted much 
as to my fitness for the work you have proposed to en- 
trust to me, — ^not from any feeling that the parish of 
St, Ewold’s may be beyond my intellectual power, but 
because the latter circumstances of my life have been of 
a nature so strange and perplexing, that they left me 
somewhat m doubt as to my own aptitude for going 
about among men without giving offence and becoming 
a stumbling-block. 

^'Nevertheless, reverend and dear sir, if after this 
confession on my part of a certain faulty demeanour with 
which I know well that I am afflicted, you are still willmg 
to put the parish into my hands, I will accept the charge, 
— ^mstigated to do so by the advice of all whom I have 
consulted on the subject, and m thus accepting it, I 
hereby pledge myself to vacate it at a month’s warning, 
should I be called upon by you to do so at any period 
withm the next two years. Should I be so far successful 
during those twenty-four months as to have satisfied 
both yourself and myself, I may then perhaps venture 
to regard the preferment as my own m perpetuity for 
life — I have the honour to be, reverend and dear sir, 
your most humble and faithful servant, 

" JosiAH Crawley/’ 

• Psha ? ” said the archdeacon, who professed that he 
Old not at all like the letter. " I wonder what he would 
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say if I sent him a montlfs notice next Michael- 
mas ^ 

Vm sure he would go,^ said Mrs. Grantly. 

** The more fool he/* said the frchdeacon. 

At this time Grace was ah the parsonage m a se*\^nth 
heaven of happiness^ The archdeacon was never fough 
to her, nor did he w^ke any of his harsh remarks about 
her father in her presence Before her St Ewold*s was 
spoken of as the home that was to belong to the Crawleys 
for the next t'v^enty y&rs Mrs Grantly was very loving 
with her, lavishing upon her pretty presents, and words 
that weie prettier than the presents, Grace’s life had 
hitherto been so destitute of those prettmesses and soft- 
nesses, which can hardly be had without money though 
money alone will not purchase them, that it seemed to 
her now that the heavens rained graciousness upon her. 
It was not that the archdeacon's watch, or her lover's 
chain, or Mrs. Grantly's locket, or the little toy from 
Italy which Mrs Arabm brought to her from the treasures 
of the deanery, filled her heart with undue exultation. 
It was not that she revelled in her new dehghts of silver 
and golcLand shining gems but that the silver and gold 
and shming gerfts were constant mdications to her that 
things had changed, not only for her, but for her father and 
mother, and brother, and sister. She felt now more sure 
than ever that she could not have enjoyed her love had 
she accepted her lover while the disgrace of the accusa- 
tion against her father remamed But now, — having 
waited tiH that had passed away, everythmg was a new 
happiness to her. 

At last it was settled that Mr and Mrs. Crawley were 
to come to Plumstead, — and they came. It would be 
too long to tell now how gradually had come about that 
changed^state of things which made such a visit possible. 
Mr, Crawley had at first declared that such a thing was 
quite out of the question. If St Ewold's was to depend 
upon it, St Ewold's must be given up And I think that 
it would Ifetve been impossible for him to go direct from 
Hogglestock to Plumstead But it fell out after this wise. 
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Mr. Harding’s ctirate at Rt Ewold’s was nominated to 
Hoggl^tock, and the dean urged upon his fnend Crawley 
the expediency of giving up tiie house as quickly as he 
could do so, GraduaU||r at tliis time Mr, Crawley had 
been^ forced into a certain amount of intimacy with the 
^ haunis of men. He had been twice or thrice at Bar- 
chester, and had lunched with the dean. He had been 
at Framley for an hour or two, and had been forced 
mto some communication with old Mr Thome, the 
squire of his new parish. The end' of this had been that 
he had at last consented to transfer himself and wife 
and daughter to the deanery for a fortnight. He had 

E reached one farewell sermon at Hogglestock, — ^not, as 
e told his audience, as their pastor, which he had ceased 
to be now for some two or three months, — ^but as their 
old and loving friend to whom the use of his former 
pulpit had been lent that he might express himself thus 
among them for the last time. His sermon was very 
short, and was preached without book or notes, — ^but 
he never once paused for a word or halted in the string 
or rhythm of his discourse The dean was there and de- 
clared to him afterwards that he had not given hjrn credit 
for such powers of utterance, Any «man can utter 
out of a full heart,” Crawley had answered. ** In this 
trumpery affair about myself, my heart is full ^ If we 
could only have our hearts full in other matters, our 
utterances thereanent would receive more attention.” 
To all of which the dean made no reply 
On the day after this the Crawleys took their final 
departure from Hogglestock, all the brickmakers from 
Hoggle End having assembled on the occasion, with a 
purse containing seventeen pounds seven shillings and 
sixpence, which they insisted on presenting to Mr, 
Crawley, and as to which there was a httle difiioiilty, 
;^d a± the deanery they remained for a fortnight How 
Mrs Crawley, under the guidance of Mrs Arabin, had 
mere so far trenched upon the revenues of St Ewold’s as 
t^provide for her husband and herself raiment fitting for 
the worldly splendour of Plumstead, need not here be told 
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in detail. Suffice to say, tlfe raiment* was forthcoming, 
and Mr. Crawley found hi«Qself to be the perplesfed^pos* 
sessor of a black dress coa±, in addition to the long fropk, 
coming nearly to his feet, which was provided for his daily 
wear. Touching this garment, there had been soni# dis- 
cussion between the -dean and the new vicar Jhe dean 
had desired that it should be curtailed in length The 
vicar had remonstrated, — ^but still with something of the 
weakness of CQmphaiyie in his eye Then the dean had 
persisted, '"Surely the price of the cloth wanted to 
perfect the comeliness of the garment cannot be much,^^ 
said the vicar, almost woefully After that, the dean re- 
lented, and the comeliness of the coat was made perfect. 
The new black long frock, I think Mr Crawley hked , 
but the dress coat, with the suit complete, perplexed him 
sorely 

With his new coats, and something, also, of new man- 
ners, he and his wife went over to Plumstead, leaving 
Jane at the deanery with Mrs Arabin The dean also 
went to Plumstead They arrived there not much before 
inner, and as Grace was there before them the first 
inomentS^were not so bad Before Mr Crawley had had 
time to feel himself lost in the drawing-room, he was 
summoned away to prepare himself for dinner, — for 
dinner, and for the coat, which at the deanery he had been 
allowed to leave unworn " I would with all my heart 
that I might retire to rest,” he said to his wife, when the 
ceremony had been perfected 

" Do not say so. Go down and take your place with 
them, and speak your mind with them, — ^as you so well 
know how. Who among them can do it so well ^ ” 

I have been told,'^ said Mr. Crawley, " that you 
shall ta^e a cock which is lord of the farmyard, — 
the cdck of all that walk, — ^and when you have daubed 
his feathers with mud, he shaU be thrashed by every 
dunghill coward I say not that I was ever the cock 
of the walk, but I know that they have daubed mjf 
feathers.” ’ Then he went down among the other poultry 
into the farmyard. 
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At dinner he "was very silent, answering, however, 
with af sort of graceful stateliness any word that Mrs. 
Grantly addressed to him. life Thorne, from Ullathorne, 
was there also to meeirhis^new vicar, as was a&o Rfr. 
Thol-pe’s very old sistei. Miss Monica Thome, And 
Lady Agne Grantly was there, — ^she having come with 
the expressed mtention that ther wives of the two 
brothers should know each other, — ^but with a warmer 
desire, I think, of seeing Mr Crawley,. of whom the 
clench world had been talkmg much since some notice 
of the accusation against him had become general. 
There were, therefore, ten or twelve at the dinner-table, 
and Mr Crawley had not made one at such a board cer- 
tainly since his marriage AH went fairly smooth with 
him tiH the ladies left the room , for though Lady Anne, 
who sat at his left hand, had perplexed him somewhat 
with clerical questions, he had found that he was not called 
upon for much more than monosyllabic responses. But 
m his heart he feared the archdeacon, and he felt that 
when the ladies were gone the archdeacon would not leave 
him alone m his silence 

As soon as the door was closed, the first subjefJt mooted 
was that of the Plumstead fox, which had been so basely 
murdered on Mr Thome’s ground Mr Thome had con- 
fessed the iniquity, had dismissed the murderous keeper, 
and all was serene But the greater on that account was 
the feasibihty of discussing the question, and the arch- 
deacon had a good deal to say about it Then Mr. 
Thome turned to the new vicar^ and asked him whether 
foxes abounded m Hogglestock Had he been asked 
as to the rats or the moles, he would have known more 
about it 

“ Indeed, sir, I know not whether or no ther^ be any 
foxes m the parish of Ho^lestock. I do not remember 
me that I ever saw one. It is an animal whose habits 
I have not watched " 

^ “ There is an earth at Hoggle Bushes," saidjthe major ; 
wd I never knew it without a htter ’’ 

^ think I know the domestic whereabouts of every 
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fox in Plumstead/' said tie archdeacon, v^?’lth an ill- 
natured intention of astoiyshing Mr Crawley 

Of foxes'with two legs our friend is speaking, without 
double,’' said the vicar 01 St. Ev|>ld's, with an attempt at 
grim pleasantry • 9 

“ Of them we haye none at Plumstead No,— I wasi 
speaking of the dear old fellow with the brush ^ Pass the 
bottle, Mr Crawley Won't you fill your glass ^ " Mr. 
Crawley passed the bottle, but would not fill his glass. 
Then the deah, looking up shly, saw the vexation written 
in the archdeacon's face The parson whom the arch- 
deacon feared most of all parsons was the parson who 
wouldn't fill his glass. 

Then the subject was changed I'm told that the 
bishop has at last made his reappearance on his throne," 
said the archdeacon 

He was in the cathedral last Sunday," said the dean. 

" Does he ever mean to preach again ^ " 

He never did preach very often," said the dean. 

‘‘ A great deal too often, from all that people say," 
said the archdeacon I never heard him myself, and 
•never shall, I dare say. You have heard him, Mr. 
Crawley ^ " * 

'' I have never had that good fortune, Mr. Archdeacon. 
But hving as I shall now do, so near to the city, I may 
perhaps be enabled to attend the cathedral service on some 
holyday of the church, which may not reqture prayers 
in my own rural parish I think that the clergy of the 
diocese should be acquainted with the opinions, and with 
the voice, and with the very manner and words of their 
bishop As things are now done, this is not possible I 
could wish that there were occasions on which a bishop 
might assemble his clergy, and preach to them sermons 
adapted to their use " 

" What do you call a bishop's charge, then ^ " 

It is usually m the printed form that I have received 
it,'^ sard Mr Crawley. , , „ 

I thidk we have quite enough of that kind of thing', 
said the archdeacon. 
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*' He IS a man •whose ccCiverstion is not pleasing to 
me,” Mr. Crawley said to his i^pfe that nigh^ 

“ Do not judge of him too quickly, Josiah,” his wife 
said “ There is so mu|h of good in him i He i3 kind 
and generous, and I think affectionate ” 

' “ Sht he is of the earth, earthy , When you and the 

other ladSes had retired, the conversation at first fell on 
the habits and value of — foxes I have been informed 
that in these parts the fox is greatiy prized, as without 
a fox to run before the do^, that "scampering over the 
country which is called hunting, and which dehghts 
by the quickness and perhaps by the peril of the exer- 
cise, is not rehshed by the riders Of the wisdom or 
taste herein displayed by the hunters of the day I say 
nothing But it seemed to me that in talking of foxes 
Dr Grantly was master of his subject Thence the topic 
ghded to the duties of a bishop and to questions of preach- 
mg, as to which Dr Grantly was not slow in offermg his 
opimon But I thought that I would rather have heard 
him talk about the foxes for a week together ” She said 
nothing more to him, knowing well how useless it was to 
attempt to turn him by any argument To her-thmlang 
the kindness of the archdeacon to them* personally de- 
manded some mdulgence m the expression, and even in 
the formation, of an opimon, respecting his clerical 
pecuharities 

On the next day, however, Mr. Crawley, having been 
summoned by the archdeacon into the library for a little 
private conversation, found that he got on better with him, 
How the archdeacon conquered him may perhaps be 
best described by a further narration of what Mr. Crawley 
said to his wife “ I told him that m regard to money 
matters, as he called them, I had nothmg to say I only 
trusted that his son was aware that my daughte/ h£fd no 
money, and never would have any. ‘ My dear Ciawley,’ 
the archdeacon said,— for of late there seems to have 
gUTOi up m the world a habit of greater familiaiity than 
tmt which I think did prevail when last I moved much 
among men ; — ‘ my dear Crawley, I have enough for 
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both ' ' I would we stood 6n moie equal grounds/ I 
said Then a^s he answerej|J me, he rose from his» chair. 
^ We stand,' said he, * on the only perfect level on which 
such men can meet each* otherj We are both gentle- 
men/ ^ Sir,' I said, rising also, * from the bottom o4my 
heait I agree with ypu I could not have spoken^sucli 
words ; but coming from you who are rich to m£?who am 
poor, they are honourable to the one and comfortable 
to the other/ " 

And after ?hat ^ '' 

He took down from the shelves a volume of sermons 
which his father published many years ago, and pre- 
seiited it to me I have it now under my arm It 
hath the old bishop's manuscript notes, which I will 
study carefully " And thus the archdeacon had hit 
fais bird on both wings 


CHAPTER XLII. 

CONCLUSION 

It now only remains for me to gather together a few 
loose strings, and tie them together in a knot, so that 
my work may not become untwisted. Early m July, 
Henry Grantly and Grace Crawley were married m the 
parish church of Plumstead , — a great impropriety, as to 
which neither Archdeacon Grantly nor Mr. Crawley 
could be got to assent for a long time, but which was at 
last carried, not simply by a union of Mrs. Grantly and 
Mrs. Crawley, nor even by the assistance of Mrs Arabm, 
but by the strong intervention of old Lady Lufton her- 
self Of course Miss Crawley ought to be married 
fiom St. Ewold's vicarage, but when the furniture has 
o^y half been got m, how is it possible ^ " When Lady 
Lufton thils spoke, the archdeacon gave way, and M#. 
Crawley hadn't a leg to stand upon. Henry Grantly 
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had not an opinion upon tie matter. He told his father 
tha^ h^ expected that they wqjiid marry hiip among them, 
and that that would be enough for him As for Gradfe, 
nobody even thought of aslong her ; and I doubt whether 
sheiwould have heard anything about the contest, had not 
somd tidings of it reached her fioin her lover. Mamed 
they wOl-e at Plumstead, — ^and the. breakfast was given 
with all that luxuriance of plenty which was so dear to the 
archdeacon's mmd Mr. Crawley was ^the officiating 
priest. With his hands chopping before him, folded 
humbly, he told the archdeacon, — ^vs^hen that Plum- 
stead question had been finally settled m opposition to 
his wishes, — that he would fain himself perform the cere- 
mony by which his dearest daughter would be bound 
to her mamage duties, “ And who else should ^ " said 
the archdeacon Mr. Crawley muttered that he had not 
known how far his leverend brother might have been 
wiUing to waive his rights But the archdeacon, who 
was m high good humoui, — having ]ust bestowed a little 
pony carnage on his new daughter-in-law, — only laughed 
at him ; and, if the rumour which was handed about the 
families be true, the archdeacon, before the^mterview 
was over, had poked Mr. Crawley in the nbs Mr. 
Crawley married them ; but the archdeacon assisted — 
and the dean gave away the bride. The Rev. Chailcs 
Grantly was there also ; and as there was, as a matter of 
course, a cloud of curates floating in the distance, Henry 
Grantly was perhaps to be excused for declaring to his 
wife, when the pair had escaped, that surely no couple 
had ever been so tightly buckled since mamage had first 
become a church ceremony 

Soon after that, Mr and Mrs Crawley became quiet at 
St Ewold's, and, as I think, contented. Her happiness 
began very quickly Though she had been gteatly 
broken by her troubles, the first sight she had of her hus- 
►band m his new long frock-coat went far to restore her, 
and while he was declaring himself to be a cock so daubed 
witn mud as to be incapable of crowing, she was. congratu- 
lating herself on seeing her husband once more clothed 
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as became his position. AiH they were lucky, too, as 
regaided the, squire’s , for Mr. Thome v^iasold, 
^d quiet, and old-fashipned ; and Miss Thome was 
older,»and though she was notlexactly quiet, she was 
very old-fashioned indeed. • So that there grew be 
a pleasant friendship between Miss Thome andT Mrs. 
Crawley • 

Johnny Eames, when last I heard of him, was still a 
bachelor, and, as I thmk, hkely to remain so. At last 
he had utterly thrown over Sir Raffle Buffle, declaring 
to his friends that the special duties of private secretary- 
ship were not exactly to his taste. You get so sick at 
the thirteenth private note,” he said, that you find your- 
self unable to carry on the humbug any farther ” But 
he did not leave his office I’m the head of a room, you 
know,” he told Lady Juha de Guest; '‘and there’s 
nothing to trouble me, — ^and a fellow, you know, ought 
to have something to do ” Lady Julia told him, with 
a great deal of energy, that she would never forgive him 
if he gave up his office. After that eventful night when 
he escaped ignominiously from the house of Lady Demo- 
lines under the protection of the policeman’s lantern, he 
did hear more than once horn Porchester Terrace, and 
from allies employed by the enemy who was there resident. 
" My cousin, the serjeant,” provea to be a mjrth Johnny 
found out all about that Serjeant Runter, who was dis- 
tantly connected, indeed, with the late husband of Lady 
Demolmes, hut had always persistently declmed to have 
any intercourse whatever with her ladyship. For the 
Serjeant was a rising man, and Lady Demolmes was not 
exactly progressing in the world. Johnny heard nothing 
from the serjeant , but from Madahna he got letter after 
letter. In the first she asked him not to think too much 
of thfe little joke that had occurred. In her second she 
described the vehemence of her love. In her third the 
bitterness of her wrath Het fourth she simply 
vited him to come and dme m Porchester Terrace. 
fifth was the outpouring of mjured innocence And then 
came letters from an attorney. Johnny answered not 
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a word to any of them, afed gradually the letters were 
disoontmued. Within six months of the receipt of the 
last, he was delighted by re^mg among themairiages 
in*the newspapers a ndtice that Peter Bangles, Esq , of 
thetfirm of Burton and Bangles, wine merchants, of 
Hoolc Court, had been united to Madalma, daughter of 
the late "Sir Confucius Demolines, at the church of Petei' 
the Martyr. Most appropriate,'' said Johnny, as he read 

the notice to Conway Dalrymple^ who ’j^as then back 
from his wedding tour , '‘for most assuredly there will 
be now another Peter the Martyr " 

" I'm not so sure of that," said Conway, who had heard 
somethmg of Mr Peter Bangles " There are men who 
have strong wills of their own, and stiong hands of their 
own " 

“ Poor Madalma ^ " said Johnny '' If he does beat 
her, I hope he will do it tenderly It may be that a little 
of it will suit her fevered temperament." 

Before the summer was over Conway Dalrymple had 
been married to Clara Van Siever, and by a singular 
arrangement of circumstances had married her with the^ 
full approval of old Mrs Van Mr Musselborer^— whose** 
name I hope has not been altogether forgotten, though 
the part played by him has been subordinate, — ^had 
opposed Dalrymple m the efforts made by the artist to 
get something out of Broughton's estate for the benefit 
of the widow From circumstances of which Dalrymple 
learned the particulars with the aid of an attorney, it 
seemed to him that certain facts were wilfully kept in 
the dark by Musselboro, and he went with hiS complaint 
to Mrs Van Siever, declaring that he would bring the 
whole affair into court, unless all the workings of the 
film were made clear to him. Mrs Van was very insolent 
to him, — and even turned him out of the house. •But, 
nevertheless, she did not allow Mr Musselboro to escape. 
^Whoever was to be left ifi the dark she did not wish to 
be there herself , and it began to dawn upon her that her 
^ar Musselboro was deceiving her. Then she sent for 
•dalrymple, and without a word of apology for her 
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former conduct, put him up&n the right track As he 
was pushing liis inquiries, working heaven and earth 
far the unfortunate widovf, — ^as to whom he swore daily 
that when this matter was settle<ihe would never see Her 
again, so terrible was she to him with her mock alfection 
and pretended hystearics, and false morahties, — he was 
told one day that she had gone off with Mr MuSfeelboro ! 
Mr Musselboro, finding that this was the surest plan of 
obtaining for himself the httle business in Hook Court, 
married the widow dt his late partner, and is at this 
moment probably carrying on a lawsuit with Mrs Van. 
For the lawsuit Conway Dalrymple cared nothing Wlien 
the quarrel had become hot between Mrs Van and her 
late myrmidon, Clara fell into Conway's hands without 
opposition ; and, let the lawsuit go as it may, there will 
be enough left of Mrs Van's money to make the house 
of Mr. and Mrs Conway Dalrymple very comfortable. 
The picture of Jael and Sisera was stitched up without 
any difficulty, and I dare say most of my readers will re- 
member it hanging on the walls of the exhibition. 

Before I take my leave of the diocese of Barchester for 
ever, whi'Sh I purpose to do in the succeeding paragraph, 

I desire to be allowed to say one word of apology for my- 
self, in answer to those who have accused me, — ^always 
without bitterness, and generally with tenderness, — of 
having forgotten, in writing of clergymen, the first and 
most prominent characteristic of the ordinary Enghsh 
clergyman's hfe I have described many clergymen, 
they say, but have spoken of them all as though their 
professional duties, their high calhng, their daily workings 
for the good of those around them, were matters of no 
moment, either to me, or, in my opinion, to themselves 
I would plead, in answer to this, that my object has been 
to paiiJt the social and not the professional lives of clergy- 
men ; and that I have been led to do so, firstly, by a feel- 
ing that as no men affect more” strongly, by their own 
character, the society of those around than do country 
clergymen, ’so, therefore, their social habits have been*" 
worth the labour necessary for painting them, and 
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secondly, by a fe^hng that1:hough I, as a novelist, may 
feel* myself entitled to write /^f clergymen out of their 
pnjpits, as I may also write " 9 f lawyers and doctors, 4 
have no such hberty tA write of them in their pulpits* 
Wh<S 5 ^ I have done so, if I have done so, I have so far 
transgressed There are those whp have told me that 
I have iSade all my clergymen bad, and none good I 
must venture to hint to such judges that they have taught 
their eyes to love a colouring higher than nature justifies 
We are, most of us, apt to love RapSael's nfadonnas better 
than Rembrandt's matrons But, though we do so, we 
know that Rembrandt's matrons existed , but we have 
a strong belief that no such woman as Raphael painted 
ever did exist In that he painted, as he may be sur- 
mised to have done, for pious purposes, — ^at least for 
church purposes, — ^Raphael was justified , but had he 
painted so for family portraiture he would have been 
false Had I written an epic about clergymen, I would 
have taken St Paul for my model ; but describing, as I 
have endeavoured to do, such clergymen as I see around 
me, I could not venture to be transcendental For 
myself I can only say that I shall always beJfeappy to 
sit, when allowed to do so, at the tablS of Archdeacon 
Grantly, to walk through the High Street of Barchestcr 
arm in arm with Mr Robarts of Framley, and to stand 
alone and shed a tear beneath the modest black stone 
m the north transept of the cathedial on w^hich is inscribed 
the name of Septimus Harding. 

And nov/, if the reader wiU allow me to seize him affec- 


tionately by the arm, we will together take our last 
farewell of Barset and of the towers of Barchester. I may 
not venture to say to him, that, in this country, he and I 
together have wandered often through the country lanes, 
and have ridden together over the too-well woocfed^elds, 
or have stood together in the cathedral nave Kstcnmg to 
the peals of the organ, of have together sat at good men's 
tables, or have confronted together the angry pride 

pesi^ myself have so realized the place, and the people, 
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and the facts, as to make sudh reimnislences possible as 
those which I, should attenjpt to evoke by an appeai to 
pisrfect iellowship But t^ me Barset has been a real 
county,* and its city a real city, aiSi the spires and towers 
have been before my eyes, aftid the voices of the peftple 
are known to my e^s, and the pavement of the* city 
ways are familiar toimy footsteps To them I now 
say farewell That I have been induced to wander among 
them too long by my love of old friendships, and by the 
sweetness of oIS faces* is a fault for which I may per- 
haps be more readily forgiven, when I repeat, with some 
solemnity of assurance, the promise made in my title, 
that this shall be the last chromcle of Barset 


THE END. 
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